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PREFACE TO THE BOOK 


(PARTS I - V AND THE ADDENDUM) 


A. ROMANIZATION 


In their attempt to Romanize the transcription of Standard Arabic, modern-day linguists have 
created a diversity of writing systems. 1 In addition to inconsistency, the outcome tends to promote 
a degree of confusion: for example, the Library of Congress uses capitalization in accordance with 
the rules of English spelling; some publications, on the other hand, use capital letters to represent 
emphatic consonants. 2 

Of the Romanization systems in current use, three are by far the most common: the system used 
in Wehr’s Dictionary, the system used by the Library of Congress, and the conventional system 
used in non-technical publications. The transcription used in the present study is one which 
derives from these three systems and which, at the same time, reflects the pertinent phonological 
facts: 


1. Other than proper nouns in isolation, headings, and bibliographical items, utterances are 
transcribed according to a largely phonemic system which uses the following symbols: 

(a) Consonant symbols (in the order of the Arabic alphabet): ? b t t’ j h k h d d h r 
z s s h s d t d h f g h f q k l m n h w zy. If it never occurs medially in 
the macrosegment, a word-initial glottal stop is not represented in the transcription; 
thus a vowel symbol in macrosegment-initial position implies a preceding glottal 
stop. 

(b) Short vowel symbols: i a u 

(c) Long vowel symbols: i a u 

Being indeterminate with respect to ? i ( rdb, a word in isolation is written in pausal form; e.g., kitab 
‘a book’. A phrase is written in pausal form if, without exception, the constituent words are 
indeterminate with respect to ? i f rdb; e.g., watad majmu'' ‘iambic peg’. The use of pausal forms is 
optional when the phrase is partly determinate and partly indeterminate with respect to ? i f rdh; e.g., 
maktabu l-mudiri or maktab al-mudir ‘the director’s office’, and sa f atu l-mudarrisi or sa f at al- 
mudarris ‘the teacher’s watch’. The transcription of pausal forms assigns to the definite article a 
morphophonemic representation which indicates neither assimilation nor lack of anaptyxis; 
furthermore, when a construct phrase is rendered in pausal form its first member does not 
exchange -at for -a. 
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In general, the transcription represents the non-pausal form whenever the word is determined in 
regard to case or mood. This rule holds true even in utterance-final position. The transcription of 
non-pausal forms is strictly phonemic. 

2. Proper nouns in isolation, headings, and bibliographical items are written as follows: 

(a) The conventional English spelling is usually employed in glosses. 

(b) The symbols listed in item 1 above are employed elsewhere. Generally indeterminate 
with respect to ? i f rab, the utterances under discussion are rendered in the pausal 
form; thus the sequence -at is not replaced by -a in the first member of a construct 
phrase, and the graphic representation of the definite article is morphophonemic. 

3. On the level of pronunciation, the symbols u and i represent long vowels; each of these 
vowels, however, is the realization of a glide which occurs on a more abstract level of 
analysis: /u/ is the realization of uw, /!/, of iy. 3 Thus some authors, such as Hans Wehr, 
transcribe /uww/ as uw if it alternates with /u/ in pause (e.g., al-marjuwu Hvhat is 
hoped for’); similarly, such authors transcribe the sequence /iyy/ as iy if it alternates 
with /l/ in pause (e.g., g h aniyun ‘rich’). Essentially, the use of iy and uw in the 
transcription, rather than iyy and uww respectively, is a morphophonemic marker which 
signals the fact that words like /g h aniyyun/ and (less commonly) words like /al- 
marjuwwu/ may be pronounced in pause with a final long vowel. In this study, we shall 
not employ this marker consistently since the pausal form of such words may also be 
pronounced with a final doubled consonant: we shall treat the marker under discussion 
as an option but not as a rigid requirement. 

4. Certain elements are subject to all the rules which govern capitalization in English; the 
elements in question are proper nouns, headings, and bibliographical items. The 
following two conventions are followed in the present study: 

(a) The letters ? and f are not capitalized; thus, for the purposes of capitalization, the 
second letter is considered initial in a word which begins with ? or f . 

(b) In some headings, all letters are capitalized. Such headings constitute the only 
context where the first letter of the definite article is capitalized; elsewhere, the first 
letter to follow the definite article constitutes the domain of capitalization. 

5. The Arabic writing system is used in the Bibliography to cite Arabic references. Elsewhere 
the Arabic writing system is used with one main purpose in mind: to accommodate the 
Arab readers who are accustomed to seeing certain items, especially technical terms, in 
the Arabic script. 

Notes 

1. The digraphs of item 1 above betray an attempt to reconcile the conventional English 
spelling of Arabic words, the Library of Congress transcription, and Wehr’s transcription. 

(a) The raised symbol h indicates that a digraph is being used to represent a single 
consonant. Thus dak h al “he entered’ contains a single medial consonant, while nakha 
‘aroma’ contains a medial consonant cluster. 

(b) The symbols representing the three interdental fricatives of Standard Arabic are 
traceable to conventional English spelling. Dialectic variation provides additional 
justification for those symbols since the fricatives in question often correspond to 
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dental stops in sedentary colloquial Arabic: while the fricative is represented by the 
digraph as a whole, the corresponding stop is indicated by the first member of the 
digraph. 

(c) The symbols s 1 ’, k h , and g h are traceable to conventional English spelling. Respectively, 
they represent the voiceless alveopalatal fricative, the voiceless velar fricative, and the 
voiced velar fricative of Standard Arabic. Use of the symbol s h derives partial 
justification from dialectic variation: in certain words, the alveopalatal fricative of 
Standard Arabic corresponds to /s/ in the speech of some uneducated sedentary 
Arabs; thus s h ajara ‘tree’ corresponds to sajara, and s h ams ‘sun’ corresponds to sams. 

(d) In all but one instance (namely s ; j, the raised symbol h indicates that a stop 
(represented by the preceding member of the digraph) is fricativized. 

(e) The following table compares our digraphs with the corresponding symbols of the 
other three systems. 


This Study 

Conventional Spelling 

Library of congress 

Wehr 

tf 

th 

th 

t 

k h 

kh 

kh 

k 

d" 

dh 

dh 

d 

s'• 

sh 

sh 

s 

d'< 

dh 

z 

z 

9 11 

gh 

gh 

9~ 

Wehr’s Dictionary and the Library of Congress system use the symbol h to represent the 
voiceless pharyngeal fricative of Standard Arabic; in this study, the same phoneme is 
represented by h in order to restrict the subscript dot to the representation of emphasis. 

Vowel length can be represented by a macron, by doubling the short vowel symbol, or by a 
colon. As can be seen from the following table, the first option favors uniformity rather 
than diversity: 

This Study 

Conventional Spelling 

Library of Congress 

Wehr 

i 

i 

i 

i 

a 

a 

a 

a 

u 

u 

u 

u 
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B. THE GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION 
OF EMPHASIS 


The domain of emphasis in Standard Arabic is the syllable; however, it is usually the occurrence of 
certain consonants that causes syllables to be emphatic. 

The rules stated below describe emphasis in simple words. For the purpose of this discussion, a 
“simple word” is defined as a minimum free form—a free form which contains no shorter free form; 
according to this definition, elements such as the suffixes of ? i f rab and pronominal objects belong to 
the “expanded”, not to the “simple”, word. Admittedly, this analysis is somewhat oversimplified, but 
it does show that the contrasts which define emphasis as an emic feature are restricted to five pairs 
of consonant phonemes. 

It must be emphasized that the rules stated below apply to Modem Standard Arabic. The rules 
which specify allophonic emphasis in Classical Arabic do not accurately represent the pronunciation 
of modern Arabs. 4 

In regard to emphasis, syllables may be divided into two types: 

1. Emphatic syllables are those which contain an emphatic consonant phoneme. 

2. Plain syllables are those which consist entirely of plain consonant phonemes. 

Syllables of the first type embody phonemic emphasis; depending on the environment, syllables of 
the second type may embody allophonic emphasis. 

Standard Arabic has five emphatic consonant phonemes: /s/, /d/, /t/, /d h /, and /q/; the rest of the 
consonants will be called “plain”. The plain counterparts of emphatic consonant phonemes (/s/, 
/d/, /t/, /d h /, and /k/) have no emphatic allophones; the rest of the plain consonants have 
emphatic allophones (a) when they occur in an emphatic syllable, and (b) when they occur in a plain 
syllable whose adjacent syllable embodies phonemic or allophonic emphasis. Thus /l/ and /m/ are 
pronounced with allophonic emphasis in d h ulm ‘injustice’ and d h alam ‘to deal unjustly with 
(someone)’; again, /r/ is pronounced with allophonic emphasis in tard ‘expulsion’ and tarad ‘to 
expel’. 

One more rule is necessary to specify additional environments for the emphatic allophone of /r/: 
with a few exceptions, the allophone in question occurs in plain syllables which contain a low vowel 
and which derive emphasis from no adjacent syllable. To qualify as an exception, a syllable must 
meet three requirements: 

1. It must be non-final (a non-final syllable is defined as one which occurs initially in the 
simple word, medially in the simple word, or independently as the entire simple word; a 
final syllable is defined as one which occurs at the end of the simple word). 

2. It must be closed or else precede a closed syllable. 

3. It must end in, or precede, the plain counterpart of an emphatic consonant phoneme. 
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The additional rule explains the fact that the emphatic allophone of /r/ occurs in ? awram ‘tumors’, 
? afran ‘ovens’, ? awkar ‘nests’, f irak ‘fighting’, ? ajras ‘bells’, ? arad ‘to desire’, al-Furat ‘The Euphrates’, 
ram ‘to wander about’, raj ‘to sell well’, dar “house’, nar ‘fire’, jar ‘neighbor’, rabi f ‘fourth’, rdj'i' lifting’, 
raljil ‘departing’, k h urafa ‘myth’, Hrada “will’, hirasa ‘protection’, s h arasa Viciousness’, karraka 
‘dredging machine’, mibrad ‘file’, ? ak h ras ‘mute’, jaras ‘bell’, ? adrak ‘to realize’, raf lifting’, s h arr ‘evil’, 
harr “hot weather’, fad “branch’, yarg h ab “he desires’, rahma ‘mercy’, ? imra ? a “woman’, but not in 
radam ‘to fill up with earth’, rakib ‘to ride’, rakib ‘rider’, raki f “kneeling’, murasil ‘correspondent’, 
muradif ‘synonym’, yarda f “he prevents’, yarka f ‘he kneels’, murakkab ‘compound’, ? arda ‘to kill 
(someone)’, marsa ‘anchorage’, rakwa ‘coffee pot’, r arka ‘fight’, fard ‘individual’, wark ‘thigh’, and 
dars lesson’. 

In rare instances, the plain and the emphatic allophones of /r/ are conditioned by a purely 
grammatical criterion; compare, for example, the pair harb-i ‘my war’ and harb-iyy ‘military’ (of 
which the first word contains the emphatic allophone of /r/ and the second word contains the plain 
allophone). Again, in rare instances, the plain and the emphatic allophones of /l/ are conditioned by 
a purely lexical criterion; the lexical items involved are almost restricted to al-Lah ‘God’ (when not 
preceded by a high front vowel) and (in the pronunciation of some speakers) ? Almaniya ‘Germany’. 

In syllables which embody phonemic or allophonic emphasis, the norm (not always observed in 
actual pronunciation) is to retain the plain quality of the consonants /s/, /d/, /t/, /d h /, and /k/; in 
addition, the presence of these consonants is associated with relatively weak vocalic emphasis. The 
following syllables illustrate this observation: sail “bucket’, qasd ‘purpose’, qatt ‘to misrepresent’, 
qazz ‘silk’, sakk legal document’, sar ‘to walk’, ? adar ‘to turn (something)’. 

In this study, the subscript dot represents phonemic emphasis. 


Notes 

1. In a subsequent cycle, the rules stated above can determine emphasis in the affixes which 
produce expanded words, provided the following restriction is incorporated: suffixed elements 
cannot acquire allophonic emphasis if they occur in an ‘external syllable’ (i. e., a syllable which 
falls completely outside the simple word). Thus the suffix acquires allophonic emphasis in 
nahr-an ‘two rivers’ but neither in f asa-hd ‘he disobeyed her’ nor in yard-rid “he sees us’. 

2. Syllables which embody allophonic emphasis, especially those which contain the short vowel 
/a/, are sometimes rendered with a plain quality; this transformation, associated with 
“feminine” pronunciation in some communities and with affected refinement in other 
communities, rarely applies to phonemic emphasis. In some instances, the same 
transformation serves the purpose of highlighting the difference between the two members of a 
minimal pair; for example, darb ‘path’ may be stripped of allophonic emphasis to highlight the 
contrast with darb ‘beating’. 
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C. STRESS 


In regard to duration, Standard Arabic syllables fall into three types: short (CV), medium (CV, CVC), 
and long (CVC, CVCC, CVCC). Although governed by different rules in different speech communities, the 
placement of primary stress in Standard Arabic words is completely predictable from syllabic 
structure. 

The following rules pertain to the pronunciation of contemporary Cairene Egyptians. 5 The “eligible” 
syllables (i. e., those which can receive primary stress) are identified as r, a, p, and u (u being the 
ultimate, p being the penultimate, a being the ante-penultimate, and r being the pre- 
antepenultimate). 

1. If long, u receives primary stress; e. g., kitaban ‘two books’, istaqalt ‘I resigned’, musta f idd 

‘prepared’. 

2. If u is not long, the placement of primary stress is determined in the manner stated below: 

(a) If two short syllables occur as p and a but no short syllable occurs as r, primary stress 
falls on a (i. e., on the first of the two short syllables); e. g., waladun “boy’, nazala ‘to 
descend’, k h dlafand “he disagreed with us’, is h taraka ‘to participate’. 

(b) If three short syllables occur as p, a, and r, primary stress falls on r (i. e., on the first of the 
three short syllables); e. g., f arabatun ‘cart’, s h arikatun ‘company’, samakatun ‘fish’. 

(c) Otherwise, primary stress falls on p; e. g., kitabani ‘two books’, kitdbl ‘my book’, katabtuhu 
‘I wrote it’, ‘•amani ‘two years’, yaktubu ‘he writes’, schada ‘to help’. 

Since it constitutes an allophonic feature, stress is not represented in the transcription. 


D. ADDITIONAL SYMBOLS 


1. In addition to those of Section A, the following symbols are used: 

* asterisk, identifying non-lingual, non-metrical, or non-canonical items 

=> arrow, indicating a structural transformation 

‘ ’ single quotes, enclosing English glosses 

= equal sign, indicating equivalence 

[ ] brackets, enclosing (a) features or (b) symbols which stand for phones (as 

opposed to phonemes) 

/ / slanting lines, enclosing phonemes 
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{ } braces, enclosing a set of alternative strings or units 

+ plus sign, indicating presence of the feature which is named immediately 

after it; e. g., [+ Remote] 

S standing for a sentence 

C standing for a consonant 

V standing for a vowel 

N standing for a noun 

VN standing for a verbal noun 

D. O. standing for a direct object 

I. O. standing for an indirect object 

Prep standing for a preposition 

Conj standing for a conjunction 

0 standing for zero 

2. In a string which states the abstract structure of an utterance, the symbol + is used to 
separate consecutive constituents; e. g N + Verb + N. Some strings employ + as well as -, the 
former indicating relatively close association; e. g., Verb - D.O. - li+I.O. 

3. The various parts of this study are structurally independent; each ends in a separate 
bibliography. 


E. PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 


Part I 

Although perceived from the very beginning as a formulation of utmost complexity, the theory 
developed by al-K h affl b. ’Ahmad al-Farahldl (711 - 786 A.D.) has dominated the field of Arabic 
prosody for eleven centuries. ’Ibrahim ’Anls, one of the most distinguished Arabists of modern 
times, states the issue in no uncertain terms: 6 

“People continued to study and examine al-K h alil’s rules up to our present day. Not one has 
added a single iota. 

“I am aware of no [other] branch of Arabic studies which embodies as many [technical] terms as 
does [al-Kfalil’s] prosody, few and distinct as the meters are: al-K h allPs disciples employed a large 
number of infrequent items, assigning to those items certain technical denotations which— 

invariably—require definition and explanation. As to the rules of metric variation, they are 

numerous to the extent that they defy memory and impose a taxing course of study. In 
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learning them, a student faces severe hardship which obscures all connection with an artistic 
genre—indeed, the most artistic of all—namely, poetry. 

“It is in this fashion that [various] authors dealt with the subject under discussion over a period 
of eleven centuries: none of them attempted to introduce a new approach or to simplify the rules. 


“Is it not time for a new, simple presentation which avoids contrivance, displays close affinity to 
[the art of] poetry, and perhaps renders the science of prosody palatable as well as manageable?” 

Part I of this study evaluates al-K h alIl’s theory, gives a critical review of several alternative theories, 
and presents a new proposal formulated by the present author. The new proposal reduces the 
entire prosodic system to a small set of very simple rules. Part I also doubles as a reference 
manual since it includes a comprehensive list of Classical Arabic meters and shows that the simple rules of 
the new proposal account for the standard form as well as all the variants of each meter. For any given meter, the charts 
of Part I make it possible to quickly ascertain the standard form, the shapes of the submeters, the variants of the 
individual feet, and the rule involved in deriving each variant. 

Part II 

Part II of this study addresses the authenticity of ? i f rdb — a matter which must be settled if al- 
Kh h alil’s theory is to be credited with any degree of validity and if alternative theories are to be 
reasonably free of excessive conjecture. 

Some scholars have questioned the validity of ? i f rab, asserting that the phenomenon in question is 
either a misinterpretation or a fabrication superimposed on Classical Arabic by the Ancient Arab 
Grammarians. Qutrub (who died in 206 A.H.) espoused the theory that 'Vrcib is a misinterpretation 
of anaptyxis. 7 Modern-day scholars who view ? i f rdb with suspicion include such prominent figures 
as Karl Vollers, Paul Kahle, 'Ibrahim ? AnIs, and Fu ? ad Hanna Tarazl. 8 Of these, ? AnIs is the best 
known in the Arab World, and his position is examined in Chapter XI of Part II. 

In no small measure, the Ancient Arab Grammarians are responsible for the doubts which 
occasionally cast their shadow on the authenticity of ? i f rab: the theory of ? i f rdb developed by those 
grammarians is less than perfect in regard to adequacy; in regard to generality and simplicity, the 
theory is woefully defective. It is hardly typical of human communication to employ a device so 
unique, so complex, and so inconsistent that mastery eludes the vast majority of users despite 
their best efforts. 9 


Without ? i f rdb, al-K h alIl’s theory of Arabic meters would collapse; the first hemistich of the following 
line, for example, could not be assigned to al-kamil (as defined by al-K h affl) if the words are stripped 
of ? i f rdb : 10 






lli 
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Clearly, then, no discussion of Classical Arabic prosody can be complete without an attempt to 
show that ? i f rab is a simpler, more natural phenomenon than the Ancient Arab Grammarians 
depicted. Such an attempt is undertaken in Part II of this study. Part II also serves an important 
pedagogical purpose: to ease the burden of learners—Arab and non-Arab alike—who today are 
frustrated by the incredibly complex rules formulated by Sibawayhi and the followers of his school. 
In defining “fact”, “possibility”, and “contra-fact”, we draw on J. Lyons’ Semantics. 

Part III 

Written in Arabic, Part III is a brief but adequate gist of the research. It is intended for use in the 
Arab World: by high school students, college students, instructors, and the general reader. The 
user will find this new approach more “natural” and more satisfying than the traditional methods 
which are currently employed in high schools and institutes of higher learning throughout the 
Middle East. The reader will also find the material of Arabic prosody, in the context of this new 
approach, easier to understand and easier to remember. 

Part TV, Part V, and the Addendum 

These three components draw heavily on the research of other scholars (cited in the respective 
bibliographical lists), our contribution being limited to rearranging the material and reinterpreting it 
in the light of modern linguistic theory. 

Part IV deals with rhyme; it highlights (among other features) the effect of rhyme on rhythm. Part 
V deals with poetic license; it highlights the effect of rhythm and rhyme on the morphophonemics, 
morphology, ? i f rab, and syntax of the poetic text. 

The Addendum refers very briefly to a set of criteria which the Ancient Arab Grammarians 
developed to judge the literary quality of a text and which are collectively known as al-balag h a 
‘rhetoric, effective communication’. A detailed study of al-balag h a is beyond the scope of a book 
devoted to the study of al-K h alIl’s meters; for this reason, the purpose of the Addendum is merely to 
let beginners know that the criteria in question exist, and that those criteria need to be examined 
more thoroughly in the light of modern Linguistics. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 See, for example, the following works: Zaki N. Abdel-Malek, Arabic Basic Course: Modern Standard 

(Presidio of Monterey, California: Defense Language Institute, 1976); Peter Abboud et al., 
Introduction to Modern Standard Arabic Pronunciation and Writing (Ann Arbor, Michigan: The 
University of Michigan, 1968); Ernest T. Abdel-Massih, A Sample Lexicon of Pan Arabic (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: The University of Michigan, 1975); Afif A. Boulos, The Arabic Triliteral Verb: A 

Comparative Study of Grammatical Concepts and Processes (Beirut: Khayats, 1965); Jean 

Cantineau, Durus ft'Em ? A?wat al-Arabiyya, trans. S. al-Qirmadi (Tunis: The Tunisian University, 
1966); J. A. Haywood and H. M. Nahmad, A New Arabic Grammar of the Written Language, 2d. ed. 
(London: Lund Humphries, 1982); Library of Congress Cataloging Service, Arabic Romanization, 
Bulletin 91, September 1970; Fuad H. Megally and M. Mansoor, Arabic Course Handbook: 
Explanatory Notes, Vocabulary (Great Britain: The Chaucer Press, 1981); The M.E.C.A.S. Grammar 
of Modem Literary Arabic (Beirut: Khayats, 1965); Raja T. Nasr, The Structure of Arabic: From Sound 
to Sentence (Beirut: Librairie du Liban, 1967); Mohamed Ben Smael, UArabe Moderne (Tunis: 
Maison Tunisienne de l’Edition, 1974); G. W. Thatcher, Arabic Grammar of the Written Language 
(London: Lund Humphries, 1942); Hans Wehr, A Dictionary of Modem Written Arabic, 4 th ed. 
(Weisbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1979). 

2 See Fuad Megally and M. Mansoor, Arabic Course Handbook: Explanatory Notes, Vocabulary (Great 
Britain: The Chaucer Press, 1981). 

3 See Michael K. Brame, “Arabic Phonology: Implications for Phonological Theory and Historical 
Semitic” (Ph. D. dissertation, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1970), pp. 414 - 434. 

4 See Jean Cantineau, Durus fi'Em Aswat al-Arabiyya, trans. S. al-Qirmadi (Tunis: The Tunisian 
University, 1966), pp. 75 - 79. 

5 See 'Ibrahim 'Anis’ al-Aswat al-Lug h awiyya (Cairo: The Anglo-Egyptian Book House, 1979), pp. 169 
- 173. 


6 See 'Ibrahim 'Anis’ Musiqa al-S'Fr (Cairo: The Anglo-Egyptian Book House, 1972), pp. 49 - 56. 

7 See Fu'ad Tarazl’s Fi’Usul al-Lug h a wa-al-Nahw (Beirut: Maktabat Lubnan, 1969), pp. 184, 185. 

8 See Ramadan s Abd al-Tawwab’s FwulfT Fiqh al-Lug h a al-Arabiyya (Cairo: Dar al-Muslim, 1979), pp. 
327 - 336; also see Fu'ad Tarazl’s FI ? Usui al-Lug h a wa-al-Nahw (Beirut: Maktabat Lubnan, 1969), 
pp. 177- 193. 

9 See S A1I f Abd al-Wahid Waffs Fiqh al-Lug h a, 7 th ed. (Cairo: Nahdat Misr Printing and Publishing 
House, 1973), pp. 210, 211; also see Fu'ad Tarazl’s Ft ? Usui al-Lug h a wa-al-Nahw (Beirut: Maktabat 
Lubnan, 1969), pp. 187 - 191. 

10 The line occurs in s Antara b. S h addad’s mu'allaqa. The following translation is quoted from A. J. 
Arberry’s The Seven Odes (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., n. d.), p. 179: 

You might think a merchant’s musk-bag borne in its basket 

has outstripped the press of her side-teeth wafted from her mouth to you. 
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CHAPTER I 

AL-K H ALiL’S THEORY 


It is generally believed that al-K h affl b. 7 Ahmad al-Farahldl 1 was the first 2 to 
develop an elaborate theory defining the meters of ancient Arabic poetry. 3 His 
theory (as interpreted by the present writer) is summarized below. 4 

1. A meter is defined as a set of phonological components which occur in a 
certain arrangement. In this context, a phonological component is either a 

mutaharrik (plural: mutaharrikat cJfj _iid), or a sakin (plural: 

sawakin the former is defined as a consonant plus a following short 

vowel, while the latter is defined as (a) a consonant which is not followed by a 
vowel or (b) vowel length. Thus the sequence CV consists of a mutaharrik, while 
each of the sequences CVC and CV consists of a mutaharrik and a following 
sakin. In the following example (from 'Antara b. S h addad’s mu f allaqa), each 
mutaharrik is represented by a dash, and each sakin is represented by a dot: 




wa ? id h a sahawtu fama ? uqassiru 'an nadan 


wakama 'alimti s h ama ? ili watakarrumi 


The mutaharrikat and the sawakin of a given meter cluster into perceptually 
distinct units called tafd'U (singular: taf'Ua accordingly, the dots 

and the dashes of the above sequence are grouped as follows: 


Each taf'ila is represented by a morphological measure 5 of the same 
phonological composition; the above meter, for example, is represented as 
follows: 
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mutafa'ilun mutafa'ilun mutafa'ilun 

mutafa'ilun mutafa'ilun mutafa'ilun 



Unless otherwise indicated, the term foot and the term taf ila will be used 
synonymously in the present study. 

al-K h affl postulated an intermediate level on which the mutaharrikat and the 
sawakin are grouped into blocks which, in turn, are mapped out into feet; the 
blocks in question are of four types: 6 

(a) sabab k h afif ( - *) 

(b) sabab f'aqU (—) 

(c) watad majmu f dij (— •) 

(d) watad mafruq (- • -) 

Thus a foot is analyzable successively into immediate constituents, mediate 
constituents, and ultimate constituents (henceforth designated by the 
abbreviations IC’s, MC’s, and UC’s respectively): an IC is either a sabab or a 
watad; a MC is either a mutaharrik or a sakin; and an UC is a consonant, a 
short vowel, or the feature of vowel length. 7 

In a foot, an IC boundary follows each trucial distance; the expression “trucial 
distance” is coined by the present writer, for lack of a better term, to designate 
the shortest sequence which is identifiable as an IC (i. e., a sabab or a watad) 
and which allows the following string to begin with (or consist of) and IC. Thus 
an IC boundary cannot precede a sakin, nor can an IC boundary precede a final 
segment consisting of a single MC. In the following examples, the IC boundaries 
are indicated by slanting lines. 8 


faTilun =-•/— • 

fa'ilun 

fa'ilatun = - •/- - •/- • 
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mustafilun = -•/-•/— • 

mafulatu = - •/- •/- • - 


A foot must contain a single watad; in addition, it must contain at least one 
sabab (but no more than two). 9 


2. Al-K h alil postulated ten basic feet: fa'ulun , fa'ilun jkiAi , mafa'Tlun 

mustafilun , ta i latun , mufa'alatun JL\s-\Ji* , mutafa'ilun j!pUL> , fa'i-latun 

mafulatu , and mustafi-lun . 10 al-K h alTl also postulated fifteen 


meters each consisting of two identical hemistichs. Some of those meters consist of four feet per 
hemistich, while others consist of three feet per hemistich. Some of the fifteen meters must be 
clipped, others may be clipped, and still others may not be clipped. 11 Thus the shortest of al- 
K h alll’s hemistichs consists of two feet, while the longest consists of four feet. 


al- ? Ak h fas h (who died forty years after al-K h alil’s death) added a meter to the fifteen mentioned 
above; the additional meter (which may be clipped) is known as al-mutadarak . 12 

(3) Arabic meters fall into two groups: the standard, and the derived; the former are the 
sixteen meters described above, and the latter are variants which result from applying to the feet of 
standard meters certain rules called al-zihafat wa-al-Hlal. A standard meter is given below, 
followed by two variants: 

(a) mufa'alatun mufa'alatun fa'ulun mufa'alatun mufa'alatun fa'Tilun 

(b) mufa'altun mufa'alatun fa'ulun mufa'alatun mufa'altun fa'ulun 

(c) mufa'altun mufa'alatun fa'ulun mufa'altun mufa'alatun fa'ulun 


For centuries, al-K h allTs theory remained unchallenged; during the nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries, however, dissatisfied scholars attempted to introduce refinements ranging from 
abbreviation of al-K h alIl’s system to total reformulation. In the following passages, al-K h alIl’s 
theory is evaluated to point out the deficiencies which underlie the present writer’s dissatisfaction. 

A theory is evaluated by (1) the degree of its descriptive adequacy, (2) the degree of its generality, 
and (3) the degree of its simplicity. 13 

1. Descriptive adequacy (henceforth abbreviated to adequacy ): The theory must account for 
the data being studied. 
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2. Generality: The specific corpus being studied should be related to the genus it typifies, and 
the theory defining the specific corpus should be constructed in accordance with a general theory 
which defines the genus. For example, a theory which attempts to define the meters of Arabic 
poetry must be constructed in accordance with a theory which defines such concepts as “meter” 
and “rhythm” independently of any particular poetry. When based on a general theory, the rules 
of a specific theory are said to be “motivated”, “natural”, “plausible”, and “reasonable”: In other 
words, such rules acquire “explanatory power” in addition to adequacy; not only do they specify 
what occurs, but they also provide reasons for such occurrence. Of several equally adequate 
theories, the most general is to be preferred. 

3. Simplicity: Although intuitively valid, the concept of simplicity is not easy to define. 
Some of the factors to be considered in measuring the simplicity of a theory are the following: 

(a) The number of rules and the amount of effort required to apply each rule. 

(b) The number of technical terms and the degree of complexity involved in defining 
each term. 

(c) The extent to which the rules are dissimilar. 

(d) The degree of predictability facilitated by the rules and the degree of arbitrariness 
which persists in spite of the rules. 

We hold that al-K b alIl’s theory satisfies the requirement of adequacy: None of al-K b alIl’s 
contemporaries and none of the accomplished scholars of later times contested the fact that, aside 
from a few minor details, the theory under discussion accounts for the primary data accurately and 
exhaustively. 14 On the other hand, al-K b alIl’s theory fails to fully satisfy the requirements of 
generality and simplicity: 

1. The IC’s postulated by al-K h al!l—the so-called ? asbdb and ? awtdd —are 
endowed with a degree of universality in the sense that they are used as rhythmic entities not only 
in Arabic verse but also in the verse of other languages, especially Classical Greek and Latin. In 
al-K h allTs system, a sabab k h afif is a long syllable; each of the other IC’s is a sequence of two 
syllables. Needless to say, syllables are universal sound units of language. Also in al-K b alIl’s 
system, a sabab t h aqTl is a sequence consisting of two short syllables (~- —), a watad majmu f is a 
sequence consisting of a short syllable followed by a long syllable (— —), and a watad mafriiq 
is a sequence consisting of a long syllable followed by a short syllable (— —). As rhythmic 
feet of Classical Greek and Latin verse, the sequences — and — — are known 

respectively as the dibrach, the iamb, and the trochee. Unfortunately, the degree of universality 
under discussion is obscured by al-K b alIl’s practice of defining his IC’s in terms of mutaharrikdt 
and sawdkin rather than syllables. 

2. The extreme complexity of al-K h alTl’s system was evident from the very beginning. It is 
related that a man asked al-K b alTl to teach him the rules of Arabic meters. Frustrated by the 
fruitless effort he had wasted over a long period of time, al-K h al!l one day instructed his student to 
scan the following line of poetry: 
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j_l,l sjjLSrj 




If you fail to accomplish a certain task, abandon it 

And turn your attention to something you can accomplish 


The student perceived the disguised message and gave up the study of Arabic meters. Today, few 
indeed are those who have mastered al-K h allTs theory. 15 


The complexity of al-KJ’aliTs theory is attributable, at least in part, to the following facts: 


(a) The rules—especially those defining metric variation—are extremely numerous, 
extremely detailed, and extremely dissimilar. Besides, for no obvious reason, a transformation 
may apply to one foot but not to another, and a foot may qualify for a certain transformation in one 
meter but not in another (see Appendix Ill 16 ). It is no exaggeration to say that al-K h allTs rules of 
variation are hardly better than memorizing, as separate items, the various forms which every foot 
can assume in every meter where it occurs. Not surprisingly, even the most accomplished of Arab 
prosodists must constantly refer to charts, lists, and handbooks. This rather chaotic situation stems 
from four main reasons: 


(i) al-KJ'alll fails to make sufficient distinction between the change and the domain; 
thus deleting the “second sdkin ” is one transformation, and deleting the “second mutaharrik '’ is 
another transformation. 

(ii) al-K h al!l fails to make sufficient distinction between the change and the 
environment; thus deleting the “second sdkin ” is one transformation, and deleting the “fourth 
sdkin” is another transformation. 

(iii) al-K h alIl assigns a separate label to each combination of simple transformations, 
thus assigning independent status to each combination. 

(iv) al-K h al!l fails to state the environment in sufficiently general terms. 

(b) Technical terms are abundant and their definitions are quite complicated (see 
Appendix III). 


(c) The degree of arbitrariness condoned by the theory is frustrating; for example, 
stringing into a sequence (with no restrictions on order) any two, three, or four of the ten feet 
would yield a large number of standard meters; the admissibility of only sixteen (including al- 
mutaddrak) seems altogether arbitrary. 

The above comments imply that simplicity is directly proportional to adequacy and generality: 
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1. It is clear that al-K h alTl’s rules are unnecessarily numerous because they are not sufficiently 
abstract ; being for the most part empirical, they are more concerned with stating and classifying 
the observed data than with generating such data. In other words, al-K h alTl’s theory meets the 
requirement of observational adequacy but fails to meet the higher-level requirement of 
descriptive adequacy, and partly for that reason it ranks low on the scale of simplicity. 

2. As pointed out earlier, rules seem natural, plausible, and reasonable when derived from a 
general theory. It follows that arbitrariness betrays want of generality. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 For a very brief biography of al-K h alil b. Ahmad al-Farahidi, see Muhammad al-Tantawi’s 
Nas' 1? at al-Nahw , pp. 77 - 79. 

2 See Abd al-Rahman al-Sayyid’s cd- f Arud wa-al-Qdfiya, p. 9. Also see Abd al-Aziz Atiq’s 
'Em al-Arucl wa-al-Qdfiya, pp. 7 - 11. 

3 In this study, “ancient Arabic poetry” is defined as the body of Arabic verse composed 
between the earliest times and the fall of the Umayyad dynasty in 750 A. D.; “modern 
poetry” is here defined as the body of Arabic verse composed between the beginning of 
the nineteenth century and the present time. Certain metric innovations have occurred 
in modern Arabic poetry; especially significant are those initiated by Nazik al-Mala ? ika 
and Badr S h akir al-Sayyab in 1947 (see Muhammad al-Nuwayhi’s Qadiyyat al-S h i f r al- 
Jadid, pp. 99, 249). It must be emphasized, however, that a large portion of modern 
Arabic poetry is characterized by strict adherence to the meters of ancient models. 

4 See Abd al-Hamid al-Radi’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil. 

5 Two types of Arabic measures must be differentiated: the grammatical and the 
prosodic. For a definition of the grammatical type, see Zaki Abdel-Malek’s Closed-List 
Classes, pp. 148 - 154. The prosodic measures were probably inspired by the pre¬ 
existent grammatical measures, but the two types differ in an important respect: in a 
grammatical measure the symbols f f , and l stand for the first radical, the second 
radical, and the third radical respectively; in a prosodic measure, these symbols do not 
necessarily stand for radicals. It seems that al-K h alil simply adopted the grammatical 
measures which, redefined and slightly modified, could stand for his sequences of 
mutaharrikat and sawakin. 

6 See Abd al-Hamid al-Radi’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h altl, p. 10. 

7 The present writer believes that vowel length is a realization of underlying glides. This 
analysis would reduce the ultimate constituents of feet to two types: consonants and 
short vowels. Nevertheless, we shall not insist on adopting the analysis in question 
because it is not universally accepted, because the arguments which support it are 
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beyond the scope of this study, and because the underlying representation of vowel 
length has no drastic bearing on the issues being discussed. 

8 See s Abd al-Hamld al-Radi’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alU, p. 11. 

9 See 'Abd al-Hamld al-Radi’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alU,, p. 10. 

10 The hyphen in fa'i-latun and mustafi-lun represents an atypical IC boundary; it 
therefore signals a structural contrast between two feet: 

(a) The foot fa'i-latun comprises the following three IC’s in order: watad mafruq, 
sabab khaflf sabab khaflf (— • —/— •/— •); on the other hand, the foot fa'ilatun 
comprises the following three IC’s in order: sabab khaflf, watad majmu', sabab 
k h afLf (- •/- —/- *)■ 

(b) The foot mustafi-lun comprises the following three IC’s in order: sabab khafif, 

watad mafruq, sabab k h aflf (- •/- • -/- •); on the other hand, the foot mustafilun 
comprises the following three IC’s in order: sabab khaflf sabab k h aflf, watad 
majmCT (— •/— •/-•). 

Whether a certain rule of variation may apply to a given foot depends on the 
structural composition of that foot; consequently, the above contrasts determine 
the derivational potential. 

11 Clipping is dropping the last foot of each hemistich. Of al-fCalil’s meters, five must be 
clipped (al-madld, al-hazaj, al-mucjdri f , al-muqtadab, al-mujtat''t'') , three may not be 
clipped (al-tawll, al-sarF, al-munsarih) , and seven may be clipped ( al-baslt, al-wafir, al- 
kd.mil, al-ramal, al-rajaz, al-k h aflf, al-mutaqarib). See s Abd al-Rahman al-Sayyid’s al- 
f Arud wa- al-Qafiya, pp. 20 - 84; also see f Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, 
p. 84. 

12 See s Abd al-Rahman al-Sayyid’s al- r Ariid wa-al-Qaflya, p. 85. 'Abd al-Hamld al-Radl argues 
that al-mutadarak could not have been overlooked by al-K h alIl (see s Abd al-Hamld al- 
Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alll, pp. 17, 18). 

13 See Noam Chomsky’s Syntactic Structures, pp. 49 -60. 

14 As pointed out in footnote 12 above, it is by no means conclusive that al- ? Ak h fas h added a 
meter (al-mutadarak) to al-fOalll’s inventory. 

15 See f Abd al-Rahman al-Sayyid’s al-'Arud wa-al-Qafiya, p. 12. 

16 Appendix III summarizes the rules of variation stated in s Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S''arh 
Tuhfat al-K h alll (pp. 43 - 91) and in Ibn Ras h iq’s al- r Umda (pp. 134 - 151 of Volume I, 
and pp. 301 - 306 of Volume II). 
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READER’S NOTES 
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CHAPTER II 


PROPOSED MODIFICATIONS 


The modifications and revisions which have been proposed fall into three groups: those whose 
primary goal is to achieve more simplicity, those whose primary goal is to achieve more adequacy, 
and those whose primary goal is to achieve more generality. It is neither possible nor necessary to 
discuss in this brief study all of the numerous proposals which have been advanced, and the reader 
must therefore be satisfied with a sketchy presentation of a representative sample. 

2. 1. Proposals Aimed at Simplification 

2.1.1. al-K h al!l’s proposal for simplification 

The first attempt to simplify the theory was made by al-K h al!l himself. Probably with the purpose 
of facilitating predictability, he devised five circles each embodying a set of MC’s. 1 Proceeding in 
a counter-clockwise direction from different points on a given circle (and stopping in each case at 
the point of departure) generates a set of meters. 2 For example, the following circle—called 
dd ? irat al-mujtalab —generates al-hazaj, al-rajaz, and al-ramal. It is assumed that al-K h al!l 
constructed this circle by “curving” one hemistich of al-hazaj to juxtapose the initial and the final 
MC’s; thus, of the meters which ddjrat al-mujtalab generates, al-hazaj may be called the 
“primary” and the other two may be called “affiliates”. 
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Da ? irat al-Mujtalab 


1 





V / 



1. al-hazaj : — 

(mafaTlun mafa'Ilun mafa'TIun) 

2. al-rajaz : - — • 

(mustafilun mustafilun mustafilun) 

3. al-ramal : — • — — • — • —• — • — • — 

(fa'ilatun fa'ilatun faTlatun) 


al-K h alTl’s primary meters are al-tawTl, al-wafir, al-hazaj, al-sarp, and al-mutaqarib. Given below 
is a somewhat detailed description of the procedure followed when circles are used to generate 
meters: 

1. The MC’s constituting one hemistich of a primary meter are arranged on the circumference 
of a circle. The sequence begins from a given point (the primary onset) and proceeds in a counter¬ 
clockwise direction. 


2. The onsets of affiliates are marked successively on the circle, the movement being in a 
counter-clockwise direction. Marking the affiliate onsets proceeds in accordance with the 
following guidelines: 

(a) Each affiliate onset is separated from the preceding onset by a trucial distance. Thus 
an onset cannot precede a sakin, nor can the final affiliate onset be placed one MC before the 
primary onset. 
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(b) The final affiliate onset is that which precedes the point of repetition (i. e., the point 
where the primary meter starts for the second time). In dadrat al-mujtalab, the point of repetition 
is one sabab after the third onset. 

3. A meter (or, more accurately, one hemistich of a meter) is generated by starting at a given 
onset, and stringing together the successive MC’s (moving in a counter-clockwise direction); the 
final MC of the string is that which immediately precedes the point of departure. 

4. Grouping the MC’s into feet is guided by three observations: 

(a) That a foot contains a single watad. 

(b) That a foot contains (in addition to the watad) at least one sabab but no more than 

two. 

(c) That in most hemistichs there is repetition of at least one foot. 

One of al-K h alTl’s circles (dcv'irat al-mujtalab) has already been presented; the rest are given 
below. Asterisks identify the onsets of “neglected meters”—i. e., meters which did not occur in 
al-K h allTs corpus. If it is not the primary onset, the point of repetition is identified by a double 
bar. Remember that for each meter only one hemistich is generated (the two hemistichs are 
identical. 


Da ? irat a!-Mus h tabih 


i 



6 


1. al-sarp (primary): mustafilun mustafilun mafiilatu 

4. al-munsarih: mustafilun mafiilatu mustafilun 

5. al-K h qfif. fa'ilatun mustafi-lun fa'ilatun 

6. al-muddri r : mafa'Tlun fa'i-latun mafa'Tlun 

7. al-muqtadab\ mafiilatu mustafilun mustafilun 

8. al-mujtat h t h : mustafi-lun fa'ilatun fa'ilatun 
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Notice that a tenth onset could not occur after the sabab (— •) which follows the ninth onset: were 
this to happen, the tenth onset would be separated from the primary onset by a single MC. 


Da ? irat al-Mu 7 talif 

1 



1. al-wdfir (primary): mufa f alatun mufa t alatun mufafalatun 

2. al-kamil : mutafa'ilun mutafa'ilun mutafa'ilun 


Da ? irat al-Muk h talif 

1 



1. al-tawil (primary): fa'ulun mafa'Tlun fa'ulun mafa'Ilun 

2. al-madid: fadlatun tad kin fa' ilatun fa'ilun 

4. al-basit : mustaf ilun fadlun mustaf ilun fa'ilun 
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Da ? irat al-Muttafiq 


2 


/ 


\ 



\ 


\ 


\ 

/ 






/ 


1. al-mutaqdrib (primary): fa'ulun fa'ulun fa'ulun fa'ulun 

2. al-mutadarak : fa'ilun fa'ilun fa'ilun fa'ilun 

The onset of al-mutadarak is specified on dd ? irat al-muttafiq, but it must be remembered that— 
according to certain authorities— al-mutadarak was not identified by the inventor of the circles. 

The possibility of deriving one meter from another in the manner depicted by the circles results 
from three criteria which will be discussed in Chapter III: the syllablic structure of “standard 
feet”, the placement of short syllables in “standard meters”, and the patterning of feet in “standard 
meters”. 

Arab prosodists usually arrange the circles in the following order: ddHrat al-muk h talif da ? irat al- 
mu ? talif da ? irat al-mujtalab, dadrat al-mus h tabih, da ? irat al-muttafiq; this order was altered in the 
above discussion to accommodate our own sequencing of the principles involved. 

At first glance, the circles seem to provide considerable simplification: one has to remember only 
five primary meters; once he has represented the primary meters by circles, one begins at 
specifiable points and generates the rest of the meters. However, a closer examination of the 
circles reveals at least the following shortcomings: 

1. The five primary meters continue to be a set of seemingly arbitrary sequences. 
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2. Occasionally a circle may lead to incorrect grouping of MC’s; for example, da ? irat al- 
muk h talif may lead to the assumption that the sequence constituting each hemistich of al-madTd is 
fa'ilun mustafilun fa'ilun mustafilun; actually the sequence in question is fa'ilatun fa'ilun fa'ilatun 
fa'ilun. 

3. Certain sequences have to be recognized as “neglected” meters. 

4. The circles neither simplify the rules of metric variation nor do they reduce the large 
number of technical terms. 

The inevitable conclusion, therefore, is that the circles do not sufficiently simplify al-K h alTl’s 
theory; nevertheless, the ingenuity which devised them is far from wasted, for they facilitate two 
important conclusions (although al-K h alTl failed to point out the second): that certain meters 
contain identical strings, and that in giving rise to rhythm the patterning of elements plays a more 
basic role than the elements themselves. 

Several modern scholars have attempted to simplify al-K h allTs system by reducing the number of 
meters, reducing the number of feet, and reformulating the rules of metric variation. Among those 
scholars are Jamil Sidql al-ZahawI and 'Ibrahim ? Anis. 

2.1.2. al-ZahawI’s proposal for simplification 

In a short but well-written article, 3 al-ZahawI shows that al-mutadarak and al-mutaqarib can 
yield all of the other fourteen meters. 

1. Each hemistich of al-mutadarak consists of the string fa'ilun fa'ilun fa'ilun fa'ilun; each 
hemistich of al-mutaqarib consists of the string fa'ulun fa'ulun fa'ulun fa'ulun. al-ZahawI shows 
that the two feet fa'dlun and fa^ulun are composed of the same constituents: Hlun and a sanad; he 
also shows that the two feet differ in the position of the sanad relative to Hlun (a sanad is defined 
as a sequence consisting of a mutaharrik and a following sdkin). 

2. Ten meters can be formed from al-mutadarak and four from al-mutaqarib by altering as 
many feet as necessary; an alteration consists of “repeating a sanad or a sabab, deleting either, or 
changing one to the other” (a sabab is defined as a mataharrik). For example, al-basif is formed 
from al-mutadarak since: 

(a) Each hemistich of al-basft consists of the string mustafilun fa'ilun mustafilun 
fa'ilun. 

(b) Each hemistich of al-mutadarak consists of the sequence fa'ilun fa'ilun fa'ilun 
fa'ilun. 

(c) The foot mustafilun can be represented as fdfdHlun. 

One may therefore conclude that Classical Arabic poetry has two basic feet (with Hlun as the basic 
foot constituent). 
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al-ZahawT fails to explicate an important transformation: namely, reduction of the number of feet 
in the process of generating one meter from another. While the hemistichs of al-mutadarak and 
al-mutaqarib consist of four feet each, the hemistichs of some other meters consist of less than 
four feet each; thus, in order for the two basic meters to yield the other fourteen, a foot per 
hemistich must be deleted in some cases, and two feet per hemistich must be deleted in other 
cases. al-ZahawT also fails to address the question of predictability: it is one thing to say that 
modifying two meters in accordance with a set of general rules generates fourteen other meters, 
but quite a different matter to say (as al-ZahawT does) that the output must be known in each case 
before the necessary transformation can be determined. 

2.1.3. ? AnIs’ Proposal for simplification 

Some twenty-five years after al-ZahawT’s article was published, 'Ibrahim ? AnIs presented a 
proposal for simplifying the description of Arabic meters. 5 Fundamental to that proposal is the 
definition of feet in terms of syllables rather than al-KL' aiTl ’s IC’s. Before discussing the proposal 
itself, it is therefore necessary to define the various types of Arabic syllables, and to show the 
relevance of the syllable (as a phonological entity) to the study of Arabic meters. 

There are three types of syllables in Classical Arabic: short, medium, and long. Those types are 
defined below (C stands for any consonant, V stands for any short vowel, and V stands for any 
long vowel): 

1. Short: CV 

2. Medium: CV, CVC 

3. Long: CVC, CVCC, CVCC 

Notice that a medium syllable differs from a short one in having a single additional element—the 
additional element being vowel length or a final consonant. Also notice that a long syllable differs 
from a short one in having two or three additional elements—the additional elements in each case 
being (1) vowel length and a final consonant, (2) two final consonants, or (3) vowel length and 
two final consonants. The distribution of long syllables is extremely restricted in Classical Arabic; 
in ancient Arabic poetry (where they occur only occasionally in the line-final position of certain 
meters 6 ) their distribution is even more restricted. Furthermore, with respect to metrical function, 
long and medium syllables are similar rather than contrastive entities; for example, both can 
function as coda of the binary sequence which constitutes the standard foot’s “nucleus” or 
“kernel” (and which will be discussed in Chapter III of Part I as well as Appendix IV of Part I). 
Thus for the purpose of scansion, the syllables of ancient Arabic poetry may be conveniently 
divided into two types: short (CV) and non-short (all syllables other than CV). 7 In the following 
example, the symbol - stands for a non-short syllable and the symbol stands for a short syllable 
(a space separates each pair of consecutive feet): 8 

wa ? id h a sahawtu fama \iqassiru '■an nadan wakama '■alimti s h ama , ill watakarruml 
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The simplification proposed by ’Ibrahim ’Ams consists of: 

1. Excluding al-muddri f and al-muqtadab from the inventory of meters due to their extreme 
scarcity. 

2. Using six “new” feet ( tafd'dl ) in defining ten of the remaining meters. 

The “new” feet fall into two groups: the primary (fa f ulun, faHlun, mustafiluri), and the derived 
(Ja f uldtun, fdHldtun, mustafildtun). Notice that the derived feet result from adding a final medium 
syllable to each of the primary feet. Various combinations of the “new” feet constitute the meters 
al-tawll, al-mutaqarib, al-basTt, al-rajaz, al-sarp, al-munsarih, al-k h afif al-mujtat h t h , al-ramal, and 
al-madid. 9 

It is obvious from the above discussion that ? Ams achieves less simplification than al-ZahawT 
achieved twenty-five years earlier: ? AnIs proposes more primary feet, accounts for less meters, 
reveals less relationships among the various meters, and condones more arbitrariness. 'Aills does, 
however, achieve considerable success in formulating relatively simple rules for metric variation; 
with the hemistich as the domain of their application, his rules are the following: 10 

1. A hemistich-initial medium syllable may be replaced by a short syllable. 

2. Of two consecutive medium syllables which introduce the hemistich, either the first or the 
second may be replaced by a short syllable. 

3. Of two consecutive medium syllables which do not introduce the hemistich, the second 
may be replaced by a short syllable. 

4. Of three consecutive medium syllables, either the second or the third may be replaced by a 
short syllable. 

5. Of four consecutive medium syllables, the third may be replaced by a short syllable. 

6. Two consecutive short syllables may be replaced by a medium syllable provided that such 
replacement does not result in a sequence of more than four medium syllables. The provision, 
however, applies neither to al-kamil nor to al-wafir. 

It is thus clear that replacing al-K h alIl’s ? asbab and ? awtad by syllables can lead to impressive 
simplification of the rules for metric variation. 

In passing, it should be mentioned that Arabic syllables can be represented adequately by al- 
K h alTl’s symbols: al-K h allTs mutaharrik corresponds to what we now call the short syllable, and 
his sdkin corresponds to the “additional element” used above in defining medium and long 
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syllables. It is unfortunate that al-K h affl, when studying his dashes and dots, failed to recognize 
the prosodic contrast between two basic entities whose patterned recurrence gives rise to meter: 
the first entity consists of a dash (i. e., the short syllable type of Arabic poetry) while the second 
consists of a dash and a following dot (i. e., the long syllable type of Arabic poetry 11 ); it is 
tempting to blame this failure on pre-occupation with the patterned recurrence of sequences (each 
sequence consisting of two or more MC’s). 

2.2. Proposals Aimed at Increasing Adequacy 

Published in December of 1974, ? Abu DTb’s proposal is an attempt to develop a theory which 
surpasses al-K h alTl’s in adequacy. ? Abfi DTb claims that the principles underlying Arabic poetry 
can produce a vast number of meters, and that recent innovations in modern Arabic poetry 
constitute possibilities which—by some accident—did not previously materialize. Thus ? Abfi DTb 
seeks to account for more data than al-K h allTs theory encompasses. The following paragraphs 
summarize ? Abu DTb’s theory. 

A hemistich consists of “rhythmic units” (feet). Two basic rhythmic units (BRU’s) are proposed: 
fa-Hlun/fa-Hlun, Hlun-ja/Hlun-fa (the slanting line means ‘or’). The “rhythmic nuclei” constituting 
the units are Hlun and fa/fa; Hlun is the “basic nucleus” to which fa/fa is “added”, and thus each 
hyphen within the rhythmic units sets off an “addition”. 

The strings which constitute al-K h alTl’s meters are formed in two manners: 

1. By deleting rhythmic nuclei from theoretical meters. In this context, a theoretical meter 
consists of two identical hemistichs and each hemistich consists of six identical BRU’s. In each 
instance, the nucleus deleted may be Hlun or fa/fa; there are no instances where Hlun is deleted at 
some point and fd/fa is deleted at some other point in the same theoretical meter. The deletion in 
question may apply to any BRU, or any set of BRU’s, in the first hemistich; the changes which 
occur in the first hemistich are duplicated in the second hemistich. 

2. By adding rhythmic nuclei to theoretical meters. Here a theoretical meter consists of two 
identical hemistichs and each hemistich may consist of two, three, or four identical BRU’s. The 
nucleus added in each instance is fd or fa: it is placed at least once before the BRU, after the 
BRU, or on both sides of the BRU. Apparently the addition may apply to any BRU, or any set of 
BRU’s, in the first hemistich; the changes which occur in the first hemistich are duplicated in the 
second hemistich. Of the vast number of meters which this mechanism can generate, only a few 
are selected by Arabic poetry. 

As part of his attempt to account for metric variation, ? Abu DTb assigns numerical values to the 
mutaharrikat and the sawdkin (notice that ? Abu DTb chooses to retain al-K h alTl’s MC’s): the 
numerical value for a mutaharrik is 1; for a sdkin, zero. ? Abu DTb then asserts that metric 
variation is governed by two rules: 
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1. Equivalent (i. e., commutable) rhythmic units must be identical in total numerical value. 

2. The basic nucleus must occupy the same position in equivalent rhythmic units. This rule, 
however, is less binding than the first: because they are identical in total numerical value, some 
rhythmic units are commutable even though they differ in regard to the position of the basic 
nucleus. 

The above rules explain vthy fa-fa-Hlun is frequently replaced by ja-fa-Hlun but not by fd-Hlun-fa 
even though the three units are identical in total numerical value; the rules also explain why fd- 
Hlun, Hlun-fa, and fa-Hlu are considered equivalent in modern Arabic poetry. 12 

In Chapter II, ? Abu DTb modifies his position in regard to variation: he explicitly rejects the 
assumption that some rhythmic units are derived from others, and asserts that commutable 
rhythmic units are equally “basic” entities which allow the stress pattern of the meter to remain 
intact. Thus, to be commutable, rhythmic units must be similar in stress pattern. To support his 
assertion, ? Abu DTb argues 13 that the poet composes his lines without being conscious of “basic” 
forms, variants, or rules governing variation. 14 

? Abu DTb’s theory is similar in some respects to al-ZahawT’s: the “basic rhythmic units” of the 
former are similar to the basic feet of the latter; furthermore, both theories employ addition or 
deletion to produce a set of meters from a common source. The main difference between the two 
theories is that the latter does not attempt to account for more data than al-K h alTl’s corpus. In 
regard to the role played by stress patterns, ? Abu DTb reaches a conclusion which is somewhat 
similar to Guyard’s. 15 

Does ? Abu DTb’s theory introduce an additional measure of adequacy? The present writer believes 
that it does since adequacy includes the capacity for revealing latent possibilities and predicting 
new trends. It is to ? Abu DTb’s credit that some of the latent possibilities he points out are already 
finding their way into modern Arabic poetry (e. g., the use of ja-Hlun, Hlun-fa, and fa-Hlu as 
equivalent feet). Unfortunately, ? Abu DTb’s theory suffers from some procedural contradictions 
which reduce adequacy; the most obvious of those contradictions concern the role of stress in 
determining metric variants: 

1. On the one hand, ? Abu DTb rejects a descriptive device (the assertion that basic feet yield 
variants) because it does not account for the performance of Arab poets; on the other hand, he 
substitutes for that device a feature which cannot account for performance: stress is largely 
allophonic in Arabic, 16 and for that reason Arabs are generally unaware of stress patterns—let 
alone being controlled by such patterns in composing poetry. 17 

2. With no allusion to stress patterning, ? Abu DTb defines standard meters as patterned 
sequences of MC’s; this procedure justifies the conclusion that ? Abu DTb looks upon the patterning 
of MC’s as the determinant of standard meters and upon stress as a phonologically-conditioned, 
and therefore non-significant, feature. When describing metric variation, however, ? Abu DTb 
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states that feet are commutable—no matter how their MC’s are structured—if they do not alter the 
stress pattern of the standard meter; thus the non-significant feature (stress) has become the 
determinant, while the determinant (patterning of MC’s) has become incidental. 

In regard to generality (explanatory power) and simplicity, the theory being discussed has some 
rather serious drawbacks. It would have been tempting to generously ignore those drawbacks 
were further adequacy ? Abu DTb’s only pursuit; but the fact is that ? Abu DTb considers his proposal 
a complete, self-contained theory which differs radically from, and can totally replace, al-K h alirs 
theory. 18 We therefore feel compelled to make the following comments: 

1. The first manner of forming meters is characterized by at least two flaws: 

(a) Since either Hlun or fa/fa may be deleted from the theoretical strings, the resultant 
meters are of two groups: those generated by dropping Hlun, and those generated by dropping 
fa/fa. One would expect the two groups to be equal in number, but al-K h alH’s meters (as 
represented by ? Abu DTb) are a disappointment to this expectation. 

(b) One set of al-K h alTl’s meters is generated by deleting periodic nuclei from the 
theoretical strings; another set seems to be generated by random deletion of nuclei. Both sets are 
smaller than one would expect. 

To say that some possibilities are not utilized hardly constitutes a satisfactory explanation for the 
discrepancies observed here: it is logical to assume that the meters which gain popularity are the 
ones which conform most strictly to certain fundamental rules, and that the possibilities which 
remain dormant are the ones which deviate from those rules. J Abu DTb expounds neither 
conformity nor deviation; instead, he leaves the reader with the impression that the first manner of 
forming meters is subject to no small measure of pure accident. 

2. The second manner of forming meters is even more arbitrary than the first: the 
possibilities are extremely numerous, the popular meters are few, and no attempt is made to 
explain the discrepancy. 

3. The status of fa as a rhythmic nucleus is extremely precarious: it is not a conditioned form 
and therefore cannot be considered a systematic variant of fa; on the other hand, to consider fa an 
independent nucleus would double the number of meters, thus multiplying the number of latent 
possibilities. 

4. In a given meter, the boundaries of ? Abu DTb’s feet (rhythmic units) do not have to 
coincide with the boundaries of al-K h alTl’s feet ( tajaHl ); e. g., each hemistich of al-madid 
(standard form) consists of three feet in al-K h alTl’s system: 


(fa'ilatun fa'ilun fa'ilatun) 
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According to ? Abu Dib’s second manner of forming meters, each of the hemistichs in question 
may be represented by any of the following sequences: 

fa-'ilun-fa fa-'ilun fa-'ilun-fa 

fa-'ilun fa-fa-'ilun fa-'ilun-fa 


fa-'ilun-fa fa-'ilun-fa 'ilun-fa 
fa-'ilun-fa-fa 'ilun-fa 'ilun-fa 
In al-wafir, ? Abu DTb’s feet are even less determinate. 
al-K h alTl’s tafila is relatively easy to delineate for three reasons: 

(a) At least to the trained ear, the tafila is a distinct auditory entity since it has the same 
shape as actual words. 

(b) The tafila has a fairly well-defined composition: it always contains a watad; in 
addition, it always contains a minimum of one sabab and a maximum of two. 

(c) In most hemistichs there is repetition of at least one tafila. 

To be sure, there are cases in al-K h alTl’s system where an alternative grouping of MC’s is possible 
(we have already seen that al-madid is one such case); but those cases are rare and the alternatives 
are few compared to the vast uncertainty which characterizes ? Abu DTb’s system. 

Thus al-K h allTs foot has a clear advantage over ? Abu DTb’s. 19 

2.3. Proposals Aimed at Increasing Generality 

2.3.1. Ewald’s proposal for increasing generality 

In 1825, Ewald presented a proposal which has gained no small measure of popularity among 
Orientalists. Our discussion will be based on the form which the theory has acquired in Wright’s 

Grammar of the Arabic Language. 10 

The meters of Classical Arabic poetry are divided into five types: the iambic ( al-rajaz, al-saif 
al-kdmil, al-wafir), the antispastic ( al-hazaj ), the amphibrachic ( al-mutaqdrib, al-tawil, al- 
mudarif, the anapoestic (al-mutaddrak, al-basit, al-munsarih, al-muqtadab ), and the ionic ( al - 
ramal, al-madid, al-k h aff al-mujtat h t h ). The feet employed are those which constitute Classical 
Greek and Latin meters; 21 each foot is adapted by specifying the form(s) it has in a given Arabic 
meter. 
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The following quotation” illustrates this system: 

Of antispastic meters there is only one, the hazeg the trilling ), which consists in a 

single repetition of—-— (antispast), varied by—-. It may be either catalectic or 

acatalectic. 

Acatalectic: —- xj | —- xj || —- xj \ - 

Catalectic: —- xj | - xj ||- xj |- 

Rather than al-K h alIl’s IC’s and MC’s, the system under discussion employs a more general entity; 
namely, the syllable. Moreover, this system (unlike al-K h allTs) can be used to describe an 
impressively large assortment of non-Semitic meters. 

Notwithstanding its success in achieving further generality, this theory leaves much to be 
desired: 23 

1. A sequence which al-K h al!l regards as a variant is sometimes considered the standard form 
of the meter (such is the price of segmenting Arabic meters into alien feet); for example, al-K h al!l 
considers the following sequence a variant of al-mutaqarib, but the theory under discussion 
regards the same sequence as the standard form: 


This reversal of al-K h alTl’s stratification would be justifiable were it to simplify the rules of metric 
variation; the fact is that such reversal complicates those rules. It is true that the proposed system 
is not intended primarily to simplify al-K h allTs theory, but neither should it result in further 
complication. 

2. The theory under discussion attempts to retain the boundaries of al-K h alIl’s feet, and (with 
an occasional exception) it manages to do so. Unfortunately, the success of this endeavor is not 
without blemish: in some meters (e. g., al-rajaz and al-sarP), the proposed feet had to be doubled 
in order to keep the boundaries of al-Kfalll’s feet intact. Since it is motivated neither by the 
proposed theory nor by a universal theory, this occasional doubling introduces an element of 
arbitrariness. 

3. Because they resemble words in shape, al-K h allTs tqfa f Tl are an intuitive (as well as an 
auditory) reality; therefore, the occasional alteration of their boundaries (e. g., in al-mudari *) 
reduces explanatory power. Besides, as will be seen in Chapter III of Part I, the foot boundary is 
part of the environment which conditions variation. 

4. The number of feet constituting a given hemistich appears to be quite arbitrary. 
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2.3.2 Guyard’s proposal for increasing generality 

In 1877, Stanislas Guyard published a study in which he discussed Arabic meters within the 
framework of music. His theory is summarized in the following paragraphs. 24 

The MC’s of any meter have durational values determined by the following rules: 

1. A stressed mutaharrik# 1 beat. 

2. An unstressed mutaharrik — Vi a beat. 

3. A sakin which follows a major stress = 14 a beat. 

4. A sakin which does not follow a major stress = 14 of a beat. 

Notice that while a mutaharrik may occur stressed, a sakin never does. A stressed mutaharrik is 
defined as one which has a major stress (i. e., a primary or a secondary stress); an unstressed 
mutaharrik is one which has a weak stress. 

Clearly, stress plays an important role in Guyard’s system; it is therefore necessary to specify the 
placement of stress in al-Kkalll’s tafa'ril. In the following list, the symbol" is used to indicate 
primary stress, and the symbol ' is used to indicate secondary stress ( mafulatu, which Guyard 
considers unauthentic, does not appear in the list): 


fa'ilun fahlatun 


fa'ulun mafa'Tlun mufa'alatun 


mutafa'ilun mustafilun 

Notice that each tafila contains two stressed mutaharrik’ s and at least one mutaharrik which is 
not stressed. 

In accordance with the above discussion, a hemistich of al-kdmil (standard form) may be 
represented by sequence (a) below: 25 


(a)--- 


(mutafafilun mutafafilun mutafa'ilun) 

Guyard divides sequences such as the above into musical measures each of which consists of four 
beats; this division necessitates the addition of three rules: 
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5. Each musical measure begins with a primary stress. 

6. Each major stress is separated from the next major stress by one beat. 

7. The constituents of a hemistich are considered a closed circle: the last major stress in 
the hemistich is followed by the first, with one beat separating the two. 

Thus the hemistich under discussion consists of the musical measures shown in sequence (b) 
below (slanting lines separate successive musical measures): 

(b)-/ ^ ~ J -/ — ~ --/ ~ ^ 

What precedes the first primary stress is considered a termination of the last musical measure; 
each hemistich of al-kamil, then, consists of three musical measures. As can be seen from 
comparing sequence (b) with sequence (a), rules (6) and (7) may have to be satisfied by altering 
certain durational values. 26 In some instances, the two rules may have to be satisfied by adding a 
rest; the following is an appropriate illustration (— stands for a rest equal to half a beat 27 ): 

( C )W--—/--- - 

(mufa'alatun mufa alatun fa'ulun) 

But for the necessity of dividing it into musical measures, sequence (c) would be as follows: 


Metric variation results from changes which occur in the tafadl and which generate one tafila 
from another; for example, a variant of al-basit would result if we delete the second MC of faHlun 

(- •-•), thus causing faHlun to become faHlun. Those changes are subject to the following 

rules: 

1. A tafila cannot undergo a change which would alter the pattern of major stress. Thus 

mufd f alaton (—"•-•) may become mafaHlun (—"•-•-•) since both have primary stress on 

the second MC and secondary stress on the penultimate MC; however, faHlun (— •-•) cannot 

become fa Hilun (—" • - •), part of the reason being the fact that the former has primary stress on 
the first MC while the latter has primary stress on the second MC. 

2. Only unstressed MC’s can be changed: a sdkin may be deleted (remember that the sawdkin 
are never stressed), and an unstressed mutaharrik may be reduced to a sdkin if it follows another 

mutaharrik. For example, changing faHlun (—•-•) to faHlun (—-•) involves deletion of a 

sdkin; on the other hand, changing mufa r alatun (—"•-•) to maja'nlun (—"•-• — •) involves 

reduction of a mutaharrik. 

3. It is common to compensate for reduction by (a) increasing the durational value of a 
neighboring MC, or by (b) adding a rest. 
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Guyard’s theory relates Arabic meters to a general theory (music); this provides plausible 
explanations for compensatory length, rests, etc. In regard to metric variation, generality leads to 
simplification and provides a reason for the fact that certain changes occur while others do not. 

In MiisTqd al-S h i f r al- f Arabiyy, 28 'Ayyad observes that reaction to the meter may be independent of 
reaction to the lexical meaning: for example, certain meters are soft and soothing while others 
inspire excitement and enthusiasm. Guyard’s theory can explain reactions of this sort: a rest 
before a certain word may emphasize that word; again, a feeling of psychological unrest may 
result when word stresses do not coincide with tafTla stresses. 

'Ayyad is probably correct when he observes 29 that recent developments in musical concepts 
invalidate some portions of Guyard’s theory. It is no longer true, for example, that each musical 
measure must consist of four beats; and it is no longer true that each musical measure must begin 
with a stressed note. Thus it may not be necessary to add rests merely to guarantee for each 
musical measure the durational value of four beats (Guyard sometimes has more rests in a meter 
than the native’s intuition would supply 30 ); furthermore, the fact that a hemistich-initial segment 
lacks primary stress may not constitute sufficient reason for assigning that segment to the last 
musical measure. The present writer would like to add that the theory suffers from several other 
defects: 

1. The number of musical measures in any given meter seems to be arbitrary. 

2. The theory seems to regard as a possible hemistich any combination of al-K h alIl’s tafWJl. 
No explanation is offered for the occurrence of only a few combinations. Even an appeal to 
latency would not remove the necessity of explaining why poets favor certain possibilities and 
reject others. 

3. The theory emphasizes certain types of features which are often shared by a set of musical 
measures or a set of tafcdil (e. g., the patterning of stress). There are other types of shared features 
which deserve to be considered (e. g., those discussed by al-Zahawi) but which are concealed by 
Guyard’s theory. 

4. Guyard considers stress a determinant of meters on all levels, thus escaping the 
contradiction which entrapped ’Abu DTb. The problematic issue is whether a largely allophonic 
feature (stress) must dominate a theory of Arabic meters. 

2.4. Contribution of Transformational Grammar 

Under the title of “The Theory of Classical Arabic Metrics”, Joan Mathilde Maling presents a 
lengthy, detailed study of al-K h alIl’s meters. 31 Her study is representative of the manner in which 
modern transformational linguists have treated the subject: not only does she employ their 
methods, but she also draws upon their works. 

Given below is the list of rules proposed by Maling; the symbols used are defined before the rules 
(notice that Maling’s trochaic peg corresponds to al-K h alIl’s watad mafruq, her iambic peg 
corresponds to his watad majmuf and her cord corresponds to his sabab k h afif). 
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Symbols 
H= hemistich 
Q = trochaic peg 
■—• = short syllable 
() = optional 
* = nonmetrical 

/ = in the following environment 

.= the slot (relative to a stated environment) where the change occurs 


F = foot 
K = cord 

# = foot boundary 
{ 1= either ... or ... 


P = iambic peg 
- = long syllable 32 
## = hemistich boundary 
=> = is rewritten as ... 


Rules 

H => F + F + (F) + (F) 

F => PKK 

T ] : Cyclical Permutation 

(6) T 2 : K => 0 /.KX (Circle V) 


(15) T 3 :K=>0/ 


## XP 


PX ## 


(Circle 1) 


T 4 : P; => Q 


(25) T 5: *QZ 

(26) T 6 : F XQ(K) 

‘-T-' 

1 2 =>121 
T 7 : H => H + H 
(55) T 8 : K^> 0/.(P) a ## 


(Circle IV) 

(Obligatory) 

(H-copying) 

(K-deletion) 
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(53) 



(K)## 


(Peg shortening) 


Level of Abstract Identity 


(54) P =>-/## 


(41) K: 


p 

Q, 


(K) (#) 


(42) K => — / K 



(K-shortening: 41,42,43) 


(43) K => — /##. 



(39) K=>-/. 

.... K 

(Only in Circle III) 

(44) K=> - 



(45) P =>- 



(46) Q=>- 



(47) *- 


(Surface constraint) 

(40) 0 => — /-... 

. — 

(Only in kamil: obligatory) 


In the following paragraphs, Maling’s study is evaluated under three headings: (1) Adequacy, (2) 
Generality and Explanatory Power, and (3) Simplicity. 

Adequacy 

1. The rhythmic form —— — — — is considered a variant of-—- —: In like manner, 

the form — — — — — is considered a variant of'—-. The zihdf involved is stated as rule 39 

and is restricted to Circle III. This analysis is hardly adequate. Arabic odes include a multitude 
where Circle III meters do not undergo rule 39 even once —a peculiar situation since a zihdf occurs 
rather freely in odes where the conditioning environment is present (K-shortening is a case in 
point). Little wonder, then, that — — — — — and — — — — — are classified as standard feet 
(rather than variants) in al-K h alTl’s theory. Little wonder, too, that the system takes great pains to 
differentiate the following pairs: 33 
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(a) The two meters al-rajaz (whose standard form is-—- —-— —-— —) 

and al-kamil (whose standard form is — — — — — —- —* — — — —* —- — —* —). Almost 

invariably, a hemistich-final foot or some other foot of al-rajaz is replaced by " — —- —; in al- 
kamil, on the other hand, the hemistich-final feet are never replaced by ■— - — - and the other feet 
rarely undergo such replacement. The meters majzu ? al-rajaz and majzu ? al-kamil are 
differentiated in the same manner. In effect, Maling claims that — — — — is equally common and 
similarly distributed in al-kamil, majzu ? al-kamil, al-rajaz , and majzu ? al-rajaz; the facts contradict 
this claim. 

(b) The two meters al-hazaj (whose standard form is —--—--) and majzu ? 

al-wafir (whose standard form is —* — —* —* — — — — — —). In the former, all feet but the line- 

final are commonly replaced by ■—-—in the latter, the hemistich-final feet never undergo 

such replacement, and the other feet rarely do. In effect, Maling claims that —-— is equally 

common and similarly distributed in majzu ? al-wafir and al-hazaj; the facts contradict this claim. 

2. On page 72, Maling claims that rule 41 satisfies mufaqaba (a ban on changes which would 
produce a broken sequence of more than two short syllables or a continuous sequence of more 
than three short syllables); actually it does not. Consider the following two strings: 

(a) KP~ KPK KPK ( al-ramal) 

(b) PKK PKK ( al-hazaj ) 

In (a), rule 41 will prevent shortening the initial cord of the second foot, just as mufaqaba requires. 
In (b), however, rule 41 does not prevent the shortening of both cords in the first foot—a clear 
violation of mufaqaba. 

Furthermore, there are instances where rule 43 violates muraqaba; ' Abd al-Hamld al-Radl cites the 
following example where mu f aqaba bars shortening the initial syllable in the second hemistich. ,4 

3. The theory represents no small measure of indulgence in the practice of alienating 
competence from performance: one cannot seriously claim that the poet starts out with an 
“abstract” meter which results from the repetition of PKK, then permutes the immediate 
constituents of each foot in a uniform manner to produce a concrete realization. What possible 
motivation could there be for such a procedure? 

Again, one cannot seriously claim that interrupted repetition, supplemented repetition, and 
alternation are all perceived as mere repetition on some level. (Interrupted repetition, 
supplemented repetition, and alternation are illustrated by BAB, BBA, and BABA respectively, 
where A and B are different feet. Mere repetition is illustrated by BB, BBB, AAA, and AAAA). 

Furthermore, one cannot claim that-— is somehow perceived in al-sarP although it is 

empirically non-existent, that-— - is perceived as KQK in al-K h afifi majzu ? al-k h afif, and al- 

mujtat h t h but as KKP elsewhere, and that - —--is perceived as QKK in al-muddri f but as KPK 

elsewhere. 
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To be sure, linguists have yet to develop precise descriptive models of performance. This fact 
may render the process of selection difficult when one is faced with several descriptions of 
competence all of which seem plausible on the level of performance; it may even provide a 
convenient excuse when (given the present state of psycholinguistics) the analyst cannot 
incorporate performance into a model of competence without invalidating or complicating the 
entire descriptive process. Hopefully, our knowledge will advance to the point where, by 
accounting simultaneously for competence and performance, a description promotes adequacy and 
simplicity; yet even today, there is no excuse for the excesses observed in Maling’s analysis when 
more reasonable treatments are possible: as early as the tenth century A. D., al-Jawharl proposed 
one such treatment. 35 

4. The “grammar” does not account for the addition of extra syllables at the end of certain 
lines. On page 77, Maling dismisses addition as a minor transformation unworthy of rule 
formulation. One would not be unreasonable to assume that, since it does occur in Arabic poetry, 
addition (though restricted) must have a legitimate function. Failure to include addition in the 
grammar and to explore its function reduces adequacy. 

Furthermore, the grammar does not include rules to account for: 

(a) The infrequency of certain feet and certain meters. 

(b) The necessary application of certain transformations to certain meters, with the result 
that the meters in question never (or rarely) occur in their standard form. 

(c) The compensation which tends to preserve the durational value of the standard 
hemistich. 

(d) The absence of certain sequences of long syllables and the scarcity of others. As this 
study will show in Chapter III of Part I, the restriction involved plays a major role in determining 
the form of hemistich-final feet. 

5. The correspondence between f ariid and darb is reduced to no meaningful generalization. 
Consequently, the maze of “sub-meters” has not been eliminated. 

Generality and Explanatory Power 

1. The theory postulates (p. 40) a level on which all the feet of a given meter are identical 
(PKK), with the result that prosodic patterning on that level is restricted to mere repetition. 
Interrupted repetition, supplemented repetition, and alternation occur on a lower level, but only as 
the incidental (presumably unconscious) by-product of certain transformations rather than the 
cause of those transformations. Consequently, the transformations in question seem completely 
arbitrary: for example, from the abstract meter KPK KPK KPK KPK (which belongs to Circle I), 
rule 15 is capable of generating KP KPK KPK KPK, KPK KPK KPK PK, and KP KPK KPK PK; 
yet no such outputs materialize, and Maling’s theory offers no explanation. 

Patterning (represented in Arabic poetry by mere repetition, interrupted repetition, supplemented 
repetition, and alternation) is a universal prosodic principle; it should therefore figure in the 
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grammar as the determinant of rules rather than the incidental, unconscious result of arbitrary 
transformations. Clearly, then, Maling’s theory fails the “strong requirement” of generality: that 
the rules should be related to a universal theory of prosody. 

2. Maling’s theory also fails the “weak requirement” of generality: that the rules should not 
be restricted to certain meters within the specific system of Arabic prosody. For example, five of 
her rules are restricted to specific circles (rules 6, 15, T 4 , 55, and 39), and one (rule 40) is 
restricted to a single meter; no general principles motivate such restriction. 

3. Why do standard feet have variants? Is there a general formal relationship which holds 
between all variants and their source feet? Is there a general prosodic principle attested by that 
formal relationship? If so, what is the general relationship, and what is the general principle? 
Since it provides no answers to questions of this sort, Maling’s theory must be considered weak in 
explanatory power. 

Simplicity 

1. The rules are simple only in the sense that they are fewer than al-K h alIl’s, but not in the 
sense that they are related to a general theory: many have little if any explanatory power. We 
have already raised some questions in this regard; here are some more: Why does the hemistich 
consist of no less than two and no more than four feet? Why does a foot consist of one peg and at 
least one, but no more than two, cords? Why is K replaceable by in certain environments? 
Why are peg shortening (rule 53) and K-deletion (rule 55) restricted to hemistich-final feet? Why 
is the occurrence of Q nonmetrical in hemistich-initial position (rule 25)? Why does the 
occurrence of Q non-initially in the second foot trigger duplication of the first foot in hemistich- 
final position (rule 26). Must a person memorize these rules as an arbitrary list, with no “natural” 
logic to promote memory? 

2. Formulated in terms of mathematical symbols, the rules may be easy for a computer to use; 
for a human being, however, they are not easy to understand, apply, or remember. One of the 
many complications which can be cited in this context is the necessity of remembering which feet 
contain Q; failure in this respect will result in misapplication of certain rules. 

On page 38 of her study, Maling lists the sixteen meters which constitute al-K h alIl’s five circles 
and which her rules of “abstract identity” must generate. The sixteen meters are as follows: 


I 

tawfl 

PK PKK PK PKK 

PK PKK PK PKK 


basit 

KKP KP KKP KP 

KKP KP KKP KP 


madid 

KPK KP KPK [KP] 

KPK KP KPK [KP] 


II 

wafir 

PKK PKK PKK 

PKK PKK PKK 


kdmil 

KKP KKP KKP 

KKP KKP KKP 
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III hazaj 

PKK PKK PKK 

PKK PKK PKK 

rajaz 

KKP KKP KKP 

KKP KKP KKP 

ramal 

KPK KPK KPK 

KPK KPK KPK 

IV sarp 

KKP KKP KKQ 

KKP KKP KKQ 

minis arilj 

KKP KKQ KKP 

KKP KKQ KKP 

k h afif 

KPK KQK KPK 

KPK KQK KPK 

muddri f 

PKK QKK [PKK] 

PKK QKK [PKK] 

muqtadab 

KKQ KKP [KKP] 

KKQ KKP [KKP] 

mujtat h t h 

KQK KPK [KPK] 

KQK KPK [KPK] 


V mutaqarib PKPKPKPK PKPKPKPK 

mutadarik [sic] KP KP KP KP KP KP KP KP 

In the following paragraphs, we shall demonstrate the use of the rules to generate the meters. The 
demonstration will show that the list of rules gives a false impression of simplicity. For one thing, 
the list is not as short as it seems to be: at best, it implies other rules, and at worst it ignores 
essential rules. The demonstration will also show that Maling’s study leaves much to be desired in 
regard to explanatory power. 

Step 1 

H=>F + F + F + F 
F => PKK 

T j => Cyclical Permutation 36 

t 3 , t 2 ,t 7 

The above rules generate the meters of Circle I and Circle V if the following points are taken into 
consideration: 
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(a) A rule is needed to stipulate that, before the application of T 3 and T 2 , the meters 
are identical in both circles except that the KPK-meter does not occur in Circle V. 

(b) T 3 should specify the non-final feet which must undergo cord deletion (the first 
foot in the PKK-meter but the second foot in the KPK-meter). 37 Alternatively, the conditioning 

environment of T 3 should be stated as follows: ##P.K#, #K.P##, #KP.## (i. e., 

K can be deleted from the foot if it occurs after a hemistich-initial P, before a hemistich-final P, or 
in hemistich-final position after P). 

(c) A provision should stipulate that in the abstract hemistichs of Circle I the first and 
the third feet must be identical, as must be the second and the fourth; consequently, the change 
produced by T 3 in one member of the pair must be duplicated in the other member. 

(d) A rule is need to delete the fourth foot of al-madid. 


Step 2 

H => F + F + F 
F => PKK 

T j : Cyclical Permutation 


T 7 

The above rules generate the meters of Circle II and Circle III if the grammar includes a 
stipulation to the effect that the meters are identical in both circles except that the KPK-meter does 
not occur in Circle II. Alternatively, the grammar must eliminate Circle II, thus reducing al-wafir 
and al-kamil to the status of variants generated by rule 39. 

Step 3 

H => F + F 
F => PKK 

T ] : Cyclical Permutation 

T4 , T5 , T 6 5 T7 

The above rules generate the meters of Circle IV if the following points are taken into 
consideration: 

(a) It must be stipulated that T 4 applies obligatorily, changes only one P per 
application, and generates a Circle-IV meter every time it applies. 
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(b) The inclusion of al-sarp in Circle IV is a problem. On pp. 48 - 50, the author 
rejects al-K h allTs definition of al-surv as KKP KKP KKQ; in support of her position, she argues 

that (since it usually ends in — ■— —,-, or— — —) al-sarp should be classified as a submeter 

of al-rajaz and should be generated from al-rajaz (i. e., from KKP KKP KKP) by rule 55. 
Maling’s position is understandable since the rules of step 3 (which define the meters of Circle IV) 
cannot generate the string KKP KKP KKQ. On the other hand, the proposed assignment of al- 
sari f to Circle III would require two modifications: (i) rule 55 must be explicitly designated as 
optional, and (ii) rule 55 must be applicable to Circle III (it is presently restricted to Circle IV; see 
p. 76 of Maling’s study). 

The level of abstract identity does not indicate which of the sixteen meters correspond to “clipped 
meters” ( majzii ? dt ); nor does that level indicate how all of the clipped meters can be generated 
without adding new rules, imposing more restrictions, or exceeding al-K h allTs inventory. 
Consider, for example, the rule H => F +F + (F) + (F) and its expansion H => PKK +PKK +(PKK) 
+ (PKK). Applying the T-rules of step 1 to the string PKK + PKK + PKK generates the two 
clipped meters of Circle V, one of the two clipped meters of Circle I, and two non-empirical 
meters. Moreover, if the T-rules of step 1 are applicable to the string PKK PKK PKK, one must 
assume (in the absence of a stipulation to the contrary) that the same T-rules are applicable to the 
string PKK PKK. Unfortunately, the dimeters generated in this manner are non-empirical. To 
avert these problems would require additional rules; furthermore, it would require a statement 
which restricts the application of step 1 T-rules or one which excludes dimeters from Circle 1 and 
Circle V. 

Other defects become obvious when we test the "rules of correspondence” (the so-called zihdfat 
and 'Hal) in the same manner. 

2.5. Transformational Grammar Strikes Again 

Twenty-four years after Joan Mathilde Maling published her analysis of al-K h allTs meters, 
transformational grammar made yet another attempt to bring Arabic prosody into the fold of a 
universal theory. The article published in 1977 by Chris Golston (Department of Linguistics, 
California State University in Fresno, California) and Tomas Riad (Department of Scandinavian 
Languages, Stockholm University) attempts to prove that al-K h alIl’s meters are generated by 
binary rhythmic feet, 3fi that the feet in question are basically the iamb and the trochee, and that 
accordingly rhythm in Classical Arabic poetry is closely related to rhythm in all poetry. In their 
study, Golston and Riad emphasize the distinction between Deep Structure and Surface Structure; 
in addition, they incorporate some of the valuable insights acquired in recent years by modern 
phonological theory. Their thesis deserves an in-depth discussion which highlights merits as well 
as shortcomings; we shall devote a separate appendix (Appendix IV of Part I) to that discussion. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 See 'Abd al-Rahman al-Sayyid’s al- r Arud wa-al-Qafiya, pp. 38, 49, 63, 80, 88. Also see 'Abd al-Hanud al- 
Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alTl, pp. 15-41. 

2 

" For each meter, only one hemistich is generated; the two hemistichs are identical. 

3 See al-ZahawT’s “Tawallud al-G h ina' wa-al-S h i'r”. 

4 The occurrence of such alterations after, not before, the MC’s have been grouped into feet sometimes forces 
al-ZahawI to change the foot boundaries established by al-K h alTl; for example, each hemistich of al- 
munsarih is mustafilun mafulatu mustafilun according to al-K h aHl, but mustafilun fa'lun fa'ilun fa'ilun 
according to al-ZahawT. 

5 See 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ Muslqd al-S h i r r, pp. 139 - 161. 

6 See 'Ibrahim ? AnIs’ Muslqd al-S' , i f r, pp. 147, 148. Also see Muhammad al-Nuwayhl’s Qadiyyat al-S''i f r al- 
Jadld, pp. 240, 241. 

7 'Ibrahim 'Anls prefers to say that the syllables which occur in ancient Arabic poetry are either short (CV) or 
medium (CV, CVC), long syllables being of very rare occurrence (see pp. 146 - 149 of 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ 
Muslqd al-S h i f r). Given the arguments we have presented here, long syllables can be viewed, in the context 
of Arabic verse, as environmentally conditioned variants. To be more precise, long syllables, which 
occasionally occur in the line-final position of certain meters, can be viewed as environmentally conditioned 
variants of medium syllables. 

Inspecting the inventory of Arabic meters reveals a significant feature: Every standard meter or standard 
submeter whose darb ends in a long syllable corresponds to a counterpart which differs solely in the fact 
that its dark ends in a medium syllable. In the following examples, the alternative form of the darb appears 
within parentheses: 

Standard form of al-ramal: fa'ilatun fa'ilatun fa'ilun fa'ilatun fa'ilatun fa'ilun (fa'ilan) 

Standard form of al-sarP: mustafilun mustafilun fa'ilun mustafilun mustafilun fa'ilun (fa'ilan) 

Standard form of majzu r al-ramal: fa'ilatun fa'ilatun fa'ilatun fa'ilatun (fa'ilatan) 

Standard form of majzu r al-kdmil: mutafa'ilun mutafa'ilun mutafa'ilun mutata'ilun (mutafa'ilan) 

Submeter of al-madld : fa'ilatun fa'ilun fa'ilun fa'ilatun fa'ilun fa'ilun (fa'ilan) 

In S''arlj Tuhfat al-R'aUl, 'Abd al-Hamld al-Radl specifies the strings where long (as opposed to medium) 
syllables occur in line-final position. Classifying such long syllables as variants leads to the following 
reformulation: A long syllable may occur, as variant of a medium syllable, at the end of the line in the 
standard fonns of al-ramal al-sarp, majzu ? al-kdmil, majzu ? al-baslt, majzu r al-ramal, and majzu ? al- 
mutadarak; it may also occur, in the same capacity, at the end of the line in the masHur of al-sarp, the 
manhuk of al-munsarih, and the aforementioned submeter of al-madld. 
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As a rule, a long syllable acquires the status of a Hllci in the sense that it occurs at the end of the second 
hemistich throughout the poem. This state of affairs is attributable to the requirements of rhyme rather 
than the nature of rhythm. 

The variation under discussion will be revisited in more detail and with stricter precision after the necessary 
groundwork has been laid. Titled “Atypical Behavior of a Syllable Type in Line-final Position,” the 
pertinent section will conclude Chapter IV of Part I. 

8 For the purpose of scansion we can, in the light of the foregoing discussion, substitute the term long for the 
term non-short in referring to syllabic structures other than CV. Unless quoting an author who holds a 
different point of view, the present writer will follow this practice in subsequent discussions. 

The form fa'ulatun corresponds to al-K h alIl’s mafa'Tlun; mustafilatun occurs only as the first foot in each 
hemistich of almunsarih (according to ? AnIs, each hemistich of al-munsarih is mustafilatun mustafilun 
fa'ilun). 

10 See pp. 156 - 159 of 'Ibrahim ? AnIs’ MusTqd al-SVr. 

11 It has already been shown that the sequence • • , which occurs exclusively in the line-final position of 
certain meters, should be considered an environmentally conditioned variant of — • ; only occasionally is 
the sequence — • • encountered in Arabic poetry. 

“ See Kamal ? Abu Dib’s FTal-Binya al- ? IqaHyya li-al-S h i { r al- r Ambiyy, pp. 85 - 87. 

13 — — - 

See Kamal ? Abu Dib’s FT al-Binya al- ? lqa ''iyya li-aTS h i t r al- r Arabiyy, pp. 106. 107. 

14 For a different position on the relationship between competence and performance, see Noam Chomsky’s 
Aspects of the Theory of Syntax, pp. 3-15. 

15 See section 2.3.2 of this study. 

16 In some modem varieties of Arabic, stress is entirely predictable from the phonological environment; in 
other modem varieties, stress is almost entirely predictable from the phonological environment (see Raja 
Nasr’s The Teaching of Arabic as a Foreign Language, pp. 47 - 49). The present writer believes that 
stress was phonologically conditioned in Classical Arabic and the contemporaneous dialects; it is difficult 
to see an accident in the fact that ancient Arab grammarians, meticulous as they were, have left us no 
systematic description of stress. 

Unless trained in structural linguistics, native speakers are usually unaware of conditioned phonological 
entities (i.e., allophones); for example, in colloquial Egyptian Arabic the sound [p] occurs before voiceless 
obstruents as an allophone of the phoneme lb/, and yet the average Egyptian does not recognize [p] as an 
entity which differs phonetically from [b], 

17 

As the following examples indicate, stress patterns cannot be considered the main determinant of variation 
either in modem or in ancient Arabic poetry (a dash stands for a mutaharrik and a dot stands for a sakin ): 

(a) Modem Arabic poetry contains instances where commutable feet have different stress patterns; for 

example, Egyptian poets substitute-• for — • — •-• despite the fact that Egyptians pronounce 

the form-• with primary stress on the first constituent while pronouncing the form • — •-• 

with primary stress on the fifth constituent. 

(b) Ancient Arabic poetry contains instances where a single form is commutable with at least two feet of 

different stress patterns. For example, ancient Arab poets frequently substituted the form-•-• 

for-• • — • and for • — •-• although, according to Guyard, the last two forms were probably 

pronounced in Classical Arabic with different stress patterns (see section 2.3.2 of this study). 

18 See Kamal ? Abu Dib’s FT al-Binya al- ? Iqd f iyya li-al-SVr al-' : A rabiyy, pp. 46, 47, 93 - 98. 
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19 _ 

At the end of Chapter I (p. 98), 'Abu Dib rejects feet in favor of rhythmic nuclei. He argues that the use of 
feet has resulted in “fossilizing” Arabic meters. The present writer considers the foot a useful entity which 
should be retained. As will be shown in Chapter III of this study, and as 'Abu Dib himself admits, 
recognition of the foot as a metrical unit facilitates the formulation of rules to account for variation. 
Furthermore, the foot, as defined by al-K h alIl, seems to be a psychological reality. Over the centuries 
which separate our day from al-Kt’affl’s, various metrical innovations were introduced: different meters 
were permitted to co-occur in the same poem, some meters underwent different degrees of abbreviation, 
and new arrangements of feet found their way into the system (see 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ Muslqd al-SH r r, pp. 
207-245); yet every new meter is reducible to feet, and no new feet—based on a new definition—have 
emerged. 

There is no guarantee that rhythmic nuclei would not have resulted in “fossilization” had they been 
proposed by al-K h affi; it is no secret that the tendency to revere and therefore to imitate ancient models has 
flourished among Arab poets of the modern age. 

20 Vol. II, pp. 358-368. 

21 

See Shapiro’s Prosody Handbook. 

2 ~ See William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, p. 363. A single bar separates two 
consecutive feet; a double bar marks the break between the two hemistichs of a meter. In the scansion of 
metrical verse, - usually stands for a long or stressed syllable, and — usually stands for a short or 
unstressed syllable. The theory under discussion employs a representation of Arabic feet where - stands 

for a long syllable and — stands for a short syllable; the symbol vr stands for a pair of alternating syllables 
of which one is short and the other is long. For the purpose of scansion, no distinction is drawn between 
long and medium syllables. 

The first and the third of the defects listed here are pointed out in S h ukn Muhammad lAyyad’s Muslqd al- 
S''i f r al- r Arabiyy, pp. 62 - 67. 

24 Stanislas Guyard’s treatise on Arabic prosody was published in the Journal Asiatique for 1877 under the 
title of Theorie nouvelle de la metrique Arabe. The summary presented here is based on pages 68 - 87 of 
S h ukrl Muhammad lAyyad’s Muslqd al-S l, i r r al- { Arabiyy. 

25 

Each symbol stands for the durational value of a syllable: — stands for a full beat; —•, for half a beat; and 
—-, for a beat and a half. 

26 For example, the string ' '—' —' '—' '—' , the first portion of sequence (a) which begins with a 
primary stress and which is followed by a primary stress, yields a measure in the following manner: 


This change results from rule (6). The transformation ''—' '—' '—' ''—' —- '—' seems to 

satisfy rule (6), but it would be incorrect since it reduces the number of symbols (each symbol stands for a 
syllable; thus the number of symbols cannot be reduced as long as the number of syllables remains the 
same). 

27 

Unlike other symbols, — does not represent the duration of a syllable. 

28 Pages 75 - 87. 

See S h ukn Muhammad lAyyad’s Muslqd al-SH^r al- r Arabiyy, pp. 81, 82. 
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30 See S h ukri Muhammad 'Ayyad’s MusTqa al-S h i r r al- f Arabiyy, pp. 77, 78. 

31 See Maling’s “The Theory of Classical Arabic Metrics”, pp. 29 -106. 

32 Maling draws no distinction between long and medium syllables. 

33 

See William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 362, 363. 

34 See 'Abd al-Harmd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alfl, p. 76. 

35 ? Abu Nasr 'Isma'Tl al-Jawharl (who died in 1005 A. D.) suggests that Arabic meters comprise two distinct 
types: the “simple”, and the “complex” (see Ibn Ras h Iq’s al- f Umda, Vol. I, pp. 135 - 137). A simple 
meter results from mere repetition of a given foot; a complex meter results from combining two simple 
meters. Thus al-mutaqarib, al-hazaj, al-ramal, al-rajaz, and al-mutadarak are simple meters; on the other 
hand, the following are complex meters whose source strings are indicated within parenthesis: 


al-tawil 

al-mudari f 

al-k h afif 

al-basit 

al-madid 


( al-mutaqarib and al-hazaj) 

(i al-hazaj and al-ramal) 

(i al-ramal and al-rajaz) 

(i al-rajaz and al-mutadarak) 

( al-mutadarak and al-ramal) 


36 Cyclical permutation: PKK => KKP, KPK. If a permutation applies to one foot, the very same 
permutation must apply to each of the other feet in the hemistich. 

37 

In T 3 , post-P deletion applies to a non-final (not just a hemistich-initial) foot, while pre-P deletion applies 
to a hemistich-final foot. This fact is not clear from the notation used by Maling. 

38 Golston and Riad define the feet of ancient Arabic poetry in terns of syllables. No distinction is drawn 
between long and medium syllables. 
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CHAPTER III 
A NEW PROPOSAL 


The theory proposed by the present author places equal emphasis on generality (explanatory 
power), adequacy, and simplicity. Our goal is merely to account for the meters reported by al- 
K h alll and al-’Ak h fas h : we make little, if any, effort to account for the innovations of later times 
although it is quite possible that our theory provides a general framework which can easily 
accommodate those innovations; 1 nor do we make any deliberate attempt to introduce, or pave the 
way for, new rhythmic patterns although such an attempt might be a worthy goal for an 
independent study. Furthermore, we shall not indulge in the practice of citing numerous Arabic 
lines of poetry to substantiate our statements; anyone who is fond of such citations can find his 
heart’s content in the Arabic works listed in the Bibliography, especially al-Jawharl’s 'Arud al- 
Waraqa, al-K h atTb al-TibrlzT’s al-Wdft ft al- ( Arud wa-al-Qawaft, 'Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh 
Tuhfat al-K h altl and ’Ibrahim ’Anls’ Mustqa al-S h i f r. The purpose of this study is not to reinvent 
the wheel: What merit is there in repeating and rehashing the primary data which Arab prosodists 
have been invoking for many centuries? The purpose is rather to add some new insights and offer 
a new perspective. Clearly, then, we begin with the assumption that the body of primary data 
reported by al-K h al!l is authentic; 2 what we seek is to derive a new theory from that body of data. 

We propose three levels of analysis; those levels are discussed below. 

3.1. LevelI. Theoretical Meters 

The principle characterizing this level is that patterned recurrence, in the hemistich, 2 of at least 
one foot gives rise to “meter”. 4 

The major rules which operate on this level are the following (notice that they betray a bent for 
economy): 

1. Theoretical feet contrast in a single feature: length; and their number is limited to two, the 
minimum required by the contrast. The short foot (mafulun) will be represented by A, and the 
long foot (mafulatun) will be represented by B. 

2. Each hemistich is characterized by the patterned recurrence of A, B, or both; the patterns 
utilized are: (a) mere repetition, (b) interrupted repetition, (c) supplemented repetition, and (d) 
alternation. 

3. A hemistich consists of two, three, or four feet; this rule results from the fact that mere 
repetition requires a minimum of two feet, alternation requires a minimum of four feet, and each 
of the other two types requires a minimum of three feet. 

4. This rule generalizes the dominant structure produced by the foregoing three rules; it states 
that a hemistich always consists of two identical segments, plus or minus an additional foot. Thus 
the hemistich BAB consists of two identical segments (B and B) plus an additional foot (A); on 
the other hand, the hemistich BABA consists entirely of two identical segments (BA and BA). 
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Listed below are the possible meters which result from applying the major rules (only one 
hemistich is represented; the two hemistichs are identical in each case 5 ): 

(a) Mere repetition 

(i) AAAA (ii) AAA (iii) AA 

(iv) BBBB (v) BBB (vi) BB 

(b) Interrupted repetition 

(i) ABA (ii) BAB 

(c) Supplemented repetition 

(i) AAB (ii) BBA 

(d) Alternation 

(i) ABAB (ii) BABA 

The meters which actually materialize on this level are the following: 

(a) Mere repetition 

(i) AAAA (ii) AAA 

(iii) BBB (iv) BB 

(b) Interrupted repetition: BAB 

(c) Supplemented repetition: BBA 

(d) Alternation: 

(i) ABAB (ii) BABA 

Comparing the two lists reveals that the first three types of theoretical meters lack the strings AA, 
BBBB, ABA, and AAB: in the interest of economy and highlighting contrast, the system 
disallows doubling; in the interest of economy and consistency, the system requires two long feet 
in each mixed meter. 

1. “Doubling” denotes the process of repeating a given meter to produce anther meter; thus 
BBBB results from doubling BB, and AAAA results from doubling AA. Given the major rules 
which operate on this level, one would expect mere repetition to produce two tetrameters, two 
trimeters, and two dimeters; one would also expect the tetrameters to result from doubling the 
dimeters: 
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AAAA 

BBBB 

AAA 

BBB 

AA 

BB 


The inventory of theoretical meters can be freed from doubling in any one of the following ways: 

(a) Excluding AAAA and BBBB. 

(b) Excluding AA and BB. 

(c) Excluding AAAA and BB 

(d) Excluding AA and BBBB. 

The first option sacrifices a subtype (the tetrameter); likewise, the second option sacrifices a 
subtype (the dimeter). The remaining two options sacrifice no subtype, but the last option is the 
one selected because it offers the additional advantage of suppressing extreme length and extreme 
brevity (BBBB is the longest possible meter since four feet constitute the maximum length for a 
meter and B is the long foot; AA is the shortest possible meter since two feet constitute the 
minimum length for a meter and A is the short foot). 

2. A “mixed" meter is one which comprises feet of both types (long and short). Given the 
major rules which operate on this level, one would expect interrupted repetition, supplemented 
repetition, and alternation to produce a set of six mixed meters: ABA, BAB, AAB, BBA, ABAB, 
and BABA. The set derives its identity from two structural features: each meter combines both 
types of feet, and each meter contains at least one pair of identical feet. Inconsistency is clear 
from the fact that neither pair of identical feet is shared by the entire set. To remove this 
inconsistency, one of the following couples must be eliminated: 

(a) AAB and ABA. 

(b) BBA and BAB. 

The first couple, rather than the second, is eliminated for a reason which will become clear on 
Level II: of two mixed theoretical strings, the one which begins with a long foot yields more 
standard meters than the one which begins with a short foot. The principle operating here is one 
which may be called “productive economy” since it seeks to maximize the output while 
minimizing the source strings. 

Thus each of the mixed meters utilized by Arabic prosody contains two long feet. 

If mafulun is substituted for A and mafulatun is substituted for B, the actual meters on this level 
assume the following forms: 
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(a) Mere repetition 

(i) mafulun mafiilun mafulun mafulun 

(ii) mafulun mafulun mafulun 

(iii) maf Cilatun mafulatun maf Cilatun 

(iv) mafulatun mafulatun 

(b) Interrupted repetition 

mafulatun mafulun maf ulatun 

(c) Supplemented repetition 

mafulatun mafulatun mafulun 

(d) Alternation 

mafulun mafulatun mafulun mafulatun 
mafulatun mafulun mafulatun maffilun 

Economy, then, is the restriction which operates on Level 1 to reduce the number of possible 
strings; it is enhanced by two factors and tempered by two more. 

The factors which enhance economy are inclination to be consistent and inclination to highlight 
contrast; while the former pertains to the individual feet and tends to promote similarity between 
the constituents of various meters, the latter pertains to the overall structure of the string and tends 
to establish a distinct identity for each meter. The outcome is a more homogeneous and yet more 
contrastive set of strings. 

The factors which temper economy are disinclination to sacrifice types, and disinclination to 
sacrifice productivity. More precisely, the role played by these two factors may be stated as 
follows: given two alternatives with equal capacity for reducing a set of strings, the system selects 
the alternative which excels in regard to sparing metrical types and retaining a productive subset. 
“Productive economy” in prosody is reminiscent of the principle which underlies stratification in 
language structure: a relatively small number of units on one level generates a relatively large 
number of units on the next level. 
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OUTLINE OF MAJOR POINTS 
ON LEVEL I 


1. Feet: Only two (one long and one short). 

2. Slots for feet (per hemistich): 2-4. 

3. Patterns for constituting hemistichs: Four (mere repetition, 
interrupted repetition, supplemented repetition, and alternation). 

4. Restriction: Economy 

(a) Enhanced by: consistency and contrast (the first pertains to 
individual feet, and the second pertains to the overall structure 
of the string). 

(b) Tempered by: disinclination to sacrifice metric types and 
disinclination to sacrifice productivity. 

(c) Result: In the retained set of theoretical meters, each mixed 
string contains two long feet, and doubling is non-existent. 


3.2. Level II. Standard Meters 

The principle which operates on this level is that patterned recurrence of long and short syllables 
in the hemistich gives rise to ‘‘meter”; 6 consequently, theoretical meters are modified on Level II 
by the reduction of certain syllables. For long and short syllables, the definition adopted in this 
study was discussed in section 2.1.3 of the previous chapter. According to that definition, the 
syllables of ancient Arabic poetry comprise only two types: short (CV), and long (all syllables 
other than CV). 

That patterned recurrence is a general principle can be seen from the following passage: 7 

“Meter should be defined as the theoretically regular, although in practice sometimes much 
varied, recurring pattern of acoustic detail within the line. In modern English verse the pattern 
consists of a fixed number of stresses and of fixed positions for them in relation to the 
unstressed, or more lightly stressed, syllables. The mere ordered physical placement of 
stresses and non-stresses tends to create a determinate acoustic structure—that is, to convey a 

sense of regularity. -and this structure is enhanced by the ISOCHRONIC principle, 

the fact that the intervals between primary stresses tend to seem equal. In Old English poetry, 
only the number of syllables and the end rhymes are the determinants; in Greek and Latin 
poetry the number of long and short syllables and their positions were the fixed elements; in 
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Chinese poetry the principle is that of variation in pitch together with a fixed count of 
syllables. Thus, for a definition that will cover all instances, we have to describe METER as 
the distribution of syllables according to stress, quantity, pitch, or mere number, in some 
regular pattern either within the line or among successive lines.” 

The major rules on this level are discussed below; the first four deal with “standard reduction”, 
and the fifth deals with a complex transformation which involves “analysis”. 

1. Each foot in a given theoretical meter undergoes syllable reduction. Syllable reduction is 
either foot-initial or foot-medial (in a quadrisyllabic foot, medial reduction may affect either of the 
two medial syllables). On this level, foot-final reduction is barred to avoid the occurrence of a 
foot-final cluster which consists of a long syllable followed by a short syllable and which is 
perceived as rhythmically the most defective sequence (see Appendix IV of Part I). 

2. Foot-initial and foot-medial reduction are mutually exclusive: they co-occur neither in the 
same foot nor in different feet of the same standard meter. Thus reduction is similarly positioned '' 
in all the feet of a given hemistich. 

(a) Initial reduction is, by definition, identically placed in all the feet which constitute a 
given hemistich. 

(b) In most instances, medial reduction is identically placed in all the feet of a given 
hemistich. 9 In a hemistich where such is not the case, the feet differing in the placement of medial 
reduction are adjacent; in non-contiguous feet, reduction is identically placed. Thus the sequences 
under (i) below are possible, but those under (ii) are not. 10 

(i) -- 


(ii)- 


The ultimate degree of consistency is the situation where syllable reduction is identically placed in 
all the feet of a given hemistich; we shall call this degree of consistency “standard congruence”. 
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3. The system tends to avoid paraphrasing. “Paraphrasing” denotes the process of 
rearranging the feet which constitute a given meter to produce another meter; the two meters in 
question are called a “paraphrastic pair”. 

The mixed theoretical strings of Arabic poetry are divisible into two paraphrastic pairs: 

(a) BAB and BBA 

(b) ABAB and BABA 

Paraphrasing could have been eliminated on Level I by dropping one member of each pair; such a 
solution, however, would have sacrificed a type of Level 1 patterning (either interrupted repetition 
or supplemented repetition). Instead, the system avoids generating paraphrastic pairs of standard 
meters by allowing each of the theoretical strings to undergo one type of reduction, and allowing 
none to undergo both types. 

Of the two theoretical strings ABAB and BABA, the first undergoes initial but rejects medial 
reduction (thus resulting in a standard meter whose initial foot is short and begins with a short 
syllable), and the second undergoes medial but rejects initial reduction (thus resulting in a standard 
meter whose initial foot is long and begins with a long syllable). Had it not been for this 
restriction, we would encounter a situation where the feet of a standard meter, by occurring in a 
different order, constitute another standard meter. 

Because the theoretical strings BAB and BBA differ only in the arrangement of units, we can 
anticipate situations where the feet of a standard meter, by occurring in a different order, constitute 
another standard meter. Initial reduction is rejected by the two theoretical strings, and the number 
of such situations is thus reduced. Notice that BAB and BBA are alike in regard to the onset foot, 
and they are therefore alike in regard to the type of reduction they reject. Also notice that analogy 
determines the type of reduction to be rejected: since BABA (which begins with a long foot) 
rejects initial reduction, BAB and BBA (both of which begin with a long foot) reject initial 
reduction as well. 

4. Analogy may be responsible for the fact that initial reduction is rejected by the theoretical 
string BBB: initial reduction is rejected by BAB, the only other theoretical trimeter with a long 
foot at the beginning and a long foot at the end; initial reduction is also rejected by BBA, the only 
other theoretical trimeter with a long foot at the beginning and a long foot in the middle. 

5. Theoretical meters with adjacent long feet undergo a complex transformation which 

combines two processes: reduction and analysis; while reduction applies to every foot, analysis 
applies only to the long feet. Analysis is the replacement of a long syllable by uu (i. e., by two 
short syllables which pattern as a single constituent); such replacement may occur initially or 
medially in the foot, but never in immediate contiguity to reduction. Thus the theoretical meter 
BB yields the two standard meters —uj- —uj- and uu——— uu—— —, the theoretical meter 
BBB yields the standard meter uu— — — uu—— uj— , and the theoretical meter BBA yields 
the standard meter '——uu— ——uu— —-. 
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The above discussion implies that theoretical meters with adjacent long feet undergo two separate 
transformations: the first is simple, consisting of mere reduction; the second is complex 
combining reduction and analysis. Analysis applies to all of the adjacent long feet (it is never 
restricted to a single foot); in this sense analysis operates with the hemistich (rather than the 
individual foot) as domain. 

The replacement of a long syllable by uu is not reduction: uu is equal in duration to a long syllable; 
besides, as will be seen on Level III, uu patterns as a long syllable. Thus analysis, although it co¬ 
occurs with reduction in the same foot, does not violate the statement that initial and medial 
reduction are mutually exclusive. 

An explanation is required for the fact that only four of the expected six meters are generated by 
the complex transformation. Given the theoretical meters BB, BBB, and BBA as inputs, the 
following six strings are expected as outputs: 


A study of the six strings reveals the following facts: 

(a) There are three slots where constituent feet occur. 

(b) In the first and in the second slots, a comparison of any two feet shows that both 
reduction and analysis serve the same cause: in some instances they both enhance contrast 
(compare, for example, the hemistich-initial feet of the first two strings), and in other instances 
they both enhance similarity (compare, for example, the hemistich-initial feet of the second and 
the fourth strings). In the third slot, the situation is somewhat different: reduction and analysis 
serve independent causes in two instances (one instance involves the hemistich-final feet of the 
third and the sixth strings, while the other instance involves the hemistich-final feet of the fourth 
and the sixth strings); in the rest of the instances, reduction and analysis serve the same cause 
(compare the hemistich-final feet of the third, the fourth, and the fifth strings). 

To avoid the anomaly described in (b), a stipulation to reject one type of reduction must be 
dictated by the third foot, and this expectation is confirmed empirically by the data: when the 
theoretical string consists of only two feet, no rejection is stipulated; when the third foot is short, 
the stipulation is to reject medial reduction; and when the third foot is long, the stipulation is to 
reject initial reduction. Consequently, two of the possible outputs do not materialize: 
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By barring these two outputs, the system also averts possible confusion: as will be seen presently, 
the barred strings are minimally, rather than clearly, distinct from two other strings ( al-wafir and 
al-kamil respectively). 

At this point, a word must be said concerning the “affinity” which binds one standard meter to 
another and one standard foot to another. No affinity exists in the absence of a common 
(theoretical) source; “close affinity” exists when, in addition to sharing a source string, the pair in 
question imply similar instructions with respect to the domain of reduction; “normal affinity” 
exists when the pair share a source string but result from different instructions with respect to the 
domain of reduction. 

Only three pairs of standard meters and two pairs of standard feet are characterized by close 
affinity: 


(a) Standard meters 


(b) Standard feet 

■ • - uu 


Notes on major rules 

1. The above rules yield twenty-six meters of which twenty-three (88.5%) actually occur in 
Arabic poetry and three (11.5%) are potential. Those which actually occur include all but two of 
the standard meters listed by al-K h al!l; they include as well the standard meter added by al- 

? Ak h fas h . 11 


(a) 


(i) 


al-mutaqarib 


(fa'llI un fa'ulun fa'ulun fa'ulun) 
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al-mutadarak — — — —- — - — - —- — 

(fa'ilun fa'ilun fa'ilun fa'ilun) 

(ii) majzu ? al-mutaqdrib —-—-—- 

(fa'ulun fa'ulun fa'ulun) 

majzu ? al-mutadarak —— — — — — 

(fa'ilun fa'ilun fa'ilun) 

(iii) al-rcijaz — ■— —-—- —-■— — 

(mustaf ilun mustaf ilun mustaf ilun) 

al-kdmil uu — —- — uj--—- — uj -—- — 

(mutafa'ilun mutafa'ilun mutafa'ilun) 

al-k h afif —--— — — — — 

(fa'ilatun mustafilun fa'ilatun) 

*latent — — — — —--—- — 

(mustafilun fa'ilatun mustafilun) 

** additional —-—-—- 

(fa'ilatun fa'ilatun fa'ilatun) 

(iv) al-hazaj —-—-- 

(mafa'Ilun mafa'Ilun) 

majzu ? al-wdfir — uu— — uu - 

(mufa'alatun mufa'alatun) 

majzu ? al-rajaz — ■— — -■— — 

(mustafilun mustafilun) 

majzu ? al-kdmil uu — — — uu —— 

(mutafa'ilun mutafa'ilun) 


al-mujtat h t h — — — — —- 

(mustafilun fa'ilatun) 
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majzu ? al-k h afif 


(fa'ilatun mustafilun) 


majzii ? al-ramal 


(fa'ilatim ta'ilatun) 


(b) 


al-madid 


(fffiatun fa‘i i un ta‘i latmi) 


majzid al-basit 


(mustafilun fsfilun mustafilun) 


(c) 


al-wafir 


' - LU - 


(mufifalatun mufa' ; alatun fa'll I un) 


al-ramal 


(fffilatim fa f ilatun fafilun) 


al-san f 


(mustafilun mustaf ilun fifilun) 


al-munsarih 


(fffilatun mustafilun fafilun) 


*latent 


(mustafilun fifilatun fafilun) 
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(d) 


(i) al-tawil 


(fa'ulun mafa'llun fa'ulun mafa'llun) 


(ii) al-basit 


(mustafilun fahlun mustaf ilun finikin) 


*latent 


(fa'ilatun fa'ilun fa'ilatun fa'ilun) 


2. Standard congruence plays a significant role in Arabic poetry. In general, standard meters 
which lack standard congruence are of relatively uncommon occurrence: this explains the 
infrequency of al-mujtat h t h (—— —-—), a meter which hardly occurs in ancient Arabic 
poetry and which occurs in only 3% of modern Arabic poetry. 12 It also explains the latency of the 
following meter in ancient Arabic poetry: 


3. Level II rules determine the number of identical syllables which may occur consecutively. 
In standard meters, sequences of short syllables do not occur, 13 and no more than four long 
syllables occur consecutively; the situation could not be otherwise given the type of patterning 
which exists on Level II and given the theoretical meters which exist on Level I (sequences of 
short syllables do not occur since standard reduction affects one syllable per foot, and since 
reduction is similarly placed in all feet; a sequence of four long syllables may result when medial 
reduction is not identically placed in two theoretical feet which are long and adjacent). 

4. The fact that a theoretical foot comprises a minimum of three and a maximum of four 
syllables is the result of three principles operating simultaneously: economy, medial reduction, 
and productivity. As demonstrated on Level II, the shortest possible foot which accommodates 
medial reduction is tripartite, and the shortest possible foot which permits the generation of more 
than one standard meter through medial reduction is quadripartite. 

Notes on standard meters 

1. The feet which make up the standard meters of Arabic poetry are seven in number: 
fa‘ ! ulun, faHlun, mafa''ilun, faHldtun, mustafilun, mufa f alatun, and mutafaHhur, they display four 
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contrasts: in foot length, in the position of ■— , in the occurrence of uu , and in the position of 

uu . 14 

2. In our inventory, the strings identified by one asterisk are latent meters; the string 
identified by two asterisks results from a process of differentiation: al-K h alIl postulates the 
existence of one meter ( al-ramal ) which counts for two separate meters in the present study. 15 
The meter identified by two asterisks is called “additional” since it must be added to al-KTalll’s list 
as an independent standard meter. 

In view of the available data, the differentiation resulting from this study is hardly surprising. In 
his Grammar of the Arabic Language , 16 William Wright points out that al-ramal “is almost 
invariably catalectic in the first hemistich, and generally so in the second”; he also points out the 
existence of another less common sequence which is invariably acatalectic in both hemistichs: 

Uncommon:-— ——— ——-— ——-— ——-— ——-— 

Were the first sequence a variant of the second, the situation would be the reverse of what Wright 
describes: the form —would be rare at the end of the first hemistich, and more common 
at the end of the second. 17 

3. In ancient Arabic poetry, which is the subject of this study, the meter al-mudari f (whose 

standard form is —--—) and the meter al-muqtadab (whose standard form is-— 

—) are almost non-existent; ls in fact, it is related that al- ? Ak h fas h considered those two 
meters alien to Arabic poetry. 19 Neither of the two meters is produced by our Level II rules. It is 
possible that al-muqtadab is a variant of al-mujtat h t h (see Remark 4 in section 4.2.23) and that al- 
mudarb is a variant of majzu ? al-mutaqdrib (see Remark 5 in section 4.2.21). 

al-K h al!l defines al-munsarih as —-— —; in our inventory the same meter is 

defined as ——-— ————— . It will be shown on Level III that the first sequence is 

likely to be an erroneously segmented variant of the second. 20 

4. For the standard meters al-mujtat h t h , al-madid, al-wdfir, and al-sarp, al-K h alIl specifies 
forms other than the ones given above for the same meters. Significantly, those other forms 
occurred very rarely—if at all—in ancient Arabic poetry, while the forms listed here occurred 
regularly in the same corpus. 21 In considering the anomalous (or non-existent) forms “basic”, al- 
K h alll was obviously guided by the framework of his theory rather than the frequency of 
occurrence. It is perfectly legitimate to postulate theoretical strings which can yield the actual 
meters, but such postulation should not take place on a level where the strings are clearly actual 
(rather than theoretical) meters; furthermore, the transformations which generate actual meters 
from theoretical strings should not be as arbitrary as they are in this context. 

5. In a standard hemistich, foot recurrence is a typical phenomenon. This explains the 
latency in ancient Arabic poetry of the standard meter mustaf ilun fa'ilatun fa'ilun. 
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6. Contrast between two standard meters is weak if all or most of the feet in one, by assuming 
a different arrangement, constitute the other; consequently, one of the two meters in question is 
not favored. Of each pair given below, the first member is relatively rare 22 on account of this 
restriction: 


al-madld 


(fadlatun fa'ilun fadlatun) 


al-ramal 


(fadlatun tad I at un fadlun) 


majzu ? al-baslt 


(mustaf ilun fadlun mustaf ilun) 


al-san f 


(mustaf ilun mustaf ilun fadlun) 

Of the following pair, the first member is a latent meter due to the same restriction: 
latent ~ —--— —* — — — -— — — 


(fadlatun tad lull fadlatun tad lull) 


al-ramal 


(fadlatun fadlatun fadlun) 

Given any of the above pairs, what determines whether a certain member is likely to be favored? 
The degree of syllabic symmetry involved seems to be the answer: the member with more syllabic 
symmetry is favored (as will be seen on Level III, syllabic symmetry is highly desirable in Arabic 
poetry). The patterns of syllabic symmetry referred to in the following discussion are periodicity 
and a type of syllabic balance which may be defined thus: Beginning from the two extremities of 
the string and moving towards the middle, we find that the corresponding syllables are identical in 
regard to the feature of length (the middle may be zero or a syllable). 

(a) Syllabic balance pervades all of string (ii) below but only the portion preceding the 
slanting line in string (i); besides, there is more periodicity in string (ii) than there is in string (i): 
the short syllable recurs at regular intervals in string (ii), but such is not the case in string (i). 
Hence the latency of string (i). 

00 - 
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(b) Syllabic balance pervades all of string (i) below, and it pervades all of string (ii) as 
well; but there is more periodicity in the latter (the short syllable recurs at regular intervals in the 
second string, but such is not the case in the first string). Hence the latency of string (i). 

(0 - 

(c) In string (ii) below, symmetry pervades two portions (separated by a slanting line) of 
almost equal length; in string (i), on the other hand, the two symmetrical portions are considerably 
different in length. Hence the relative infrequency of string (i). 

(i)-/- 

00-/- 

7. It has already been pointed out that lack of standard congruence plays a role in assigning 
the status of a latent meter to the string mustafilun fa'ilatun mustafilun. This note examines the 
matter in more detail. A single syllable differentiates the meter mustaf ilun fa'ilatun mustaf ilun 
from majzu ? al-basit; thus the possibility of confusing one meter with the other cannot be ruled 
out. As explained under “Restrictions on application" (section 3.3.1), Arabic prosody takes pains 
to avoid such confusion; for this reason, only one of the two meters can be retained. Not 
surprisingly, the system has retained the meter which incorporates standard congruence: in all feet 
of majzu ? al-basit, the short syllable occurs in pre-final position. 


OUTLINE OF MAJOR POINTS 
ON LEVEL II 


Two rules, each with one restriction, operate on this level: 

Rule 1: Simple transformation (mere syllabic reduction): Either foot- 
initial or foot medial; the latter usually displays standard 
congruence. 

Restriction: Paraphrasing (in mixed meters) is not favored. Result: A 
mixed theoretical string whose first foot is long rejects 
initial reduction (and thus begins with a long syllable); 
one whose first foot is short rejects medial reduction (and 
thus begins with a short syllable). 
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Rule 2: Complex transformation (reduction plus analysis): Applies 
only to theoretical meters with adjacent long feet. 

Restriction-. Throughout the meter, ■— and uu must have the same 
function. Result: Of the theoretical strings which may 
undergo the complex transformation, a trimeter whose 
third foot is short rejects medial reduction; one whose 
third foot is long rejects initial reduction. (Thus, in the 
third slot, a long foot begins with a long syllable and a 
short foot begins with a short syllable). 


3.3. Level III. Variants 

3.3.1. Major rules governing variation 

There are four major transformational rules which operate optionally on Level III to produce 
variants of standard (i. e., Level II) feet. The application of those rules is subject to the following 
stipulations: 

1. In most cases, variants are derived directly from standard feet; the variants derived from 
other variants are extremely few. Generally speaking, then, the four rules operate with the 
individual standard foot as domain (or input). 

2. A given foot is usually transformed by a single rule; occasionally, however, a foot is 
transformed by two or more rules operating simultaneously. 

The four rules in question are stated and discussed below; facilitating a limited modification of the 
standard foot and tending at the same time to preserve the sequence —intact, they specify the 
variation tolerated by the requirement of type assonance (see item 2 under the next title). 

1. Synthesis: The constituent uu may be replaced by a long syllable (as illustrated by the 

transformations uj -=> —-and —-uj- => — -). Strictly speaking, synthesis cannot 

be considered a reversal of analysis since the two transformations differ in regard to domain of 
application: while the former applies to the individual foot, the latter applies to the hemistich. 

2. Level III reduction: Unless preceded in the same foot by a short syllable, any long syllable 

may be shortened (e. g., ——— => ———, —— => —, —-=> —--=> 


3. Deletion: In a hemistich-final foot, a short syllable may be deleted if it occurs (a) initially 
in the foot before two long syllables or (b) medially in the foot between two long syllables; a long 
syllable may be deleted if it occurs finally in the foot after another long syllable. The following 
are examples: 
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(a) —-=>-, •—-=>-, •—-uj-=>-uu- 

(b) — —' — =>-, — —-=>-, uu — — => uu- 

(d) -=>- 

(e) -=> - - 

On Level III, uu patterns as a long syllable; this fact facilitates reduction and deletion in instances 
such as the following: —uu— => ———— ; —uu— => —uu— . 

4. Addition: The foot (uu)-may be expanded (in regard to the number of constituents) 

by suffixing a long syllable. The transformation occurs (optionally) in the line-final feet of four 
meters: majzu ? al-mutadarak, al-sari f , majzii ? al-kamil, and al-ramal; however, addition in the 
first two meters is attributed to later poets 24 and therefore does not fall within the scope of this 
study. In the line-final feet of majzu 7 al-kamil and al-ramal, addition comprises the following 
changes respectively: 


or • 


A foot may undergo a combination of Level III transformations; the combination may include 
deletion or addition, but not both. The domain of addition is consistent with this restriction: as 
will be explained later (Restrictions 2d and 6d), the line-final feet of majzu ? al-kamil and al-ramal 
reject deletion. 

Thus the ancient poets restricted addition to the only meters where the standard, line-final foot is 
capable of yielding a perfectly symmetrical output and—in addition—rejects deletion (the 
symmetrical outputs in question are uu——— , ——-— , and ——-—). 

It is possible that later poets introduced addition in majzu ? al-mutadarak and al-sarv under the 
influence of analogy: 

1. Like majzid al-kamil, majzu ? al-mutadarak is a “clipped” meter formed through mere 
repetition. 

2. Like al-ramal, al-sarr is formed through supplemented repletion. 

3. The line-final feet of the four meters (majzu ? al-mutadarak, majzu ? al-kamil, al-sarP, and 
al-ramal) are covered by the representation (uu)——— . 

As used by the later poets, the line-final foot of majzii f al-mutadarak is usually ——— , a form 
which rejects deletion and which produces a perfectly symmetrical variant when a long syllable is 
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appended to it; this late development is probably one of the factors which motivated optional 
addition in majzu ? al-mutadarak. 

In each of the following examples, two rules operate simultaneously: 

(a) -=>- 

(b) -=>- 

(c) -=>- 

In the following example, three rules operate simultaneously: 


In the following example, an output undergoes further transformation: 

- ' " - UU - UU - 

The present writer believes that the above rules attest the presence of a basic principle which 
characterizes Level III; the discussion below is intended to shed light on that principle. 

It is interesting to notice that Level Ill transformations can produce syllabic symmetry, including 
simple periodicity, in the entire hemistich or in a shorter string (such as a foot). 25 

Simple periodicity is achieved when a single syllable of the one type separates each pair of the 
other type. The following examples show how a string can acquire simple periodicity through 
Level III transformations: 


Even the most cursory examination confirms the assertion that simple periodicity is not the only 
form of syllabic symmetry which occurs on Level III: for example, the string ■—— (derived by 
Level III reduction from the string ——) is symmetrical although devoid of simple periodicity; 
the same is true of the string —■—— (derived by synthesis and addition from the string 

uu-). 
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Syllabic symmetry may be durational but not structural: for example, there is no structural 
symmetry in ——— (as compared with ———-), but there is durational symmetry since the 
sequence is divisible into two durational halves. 

There are, then, four transformational rules which operate on Level III and which can produce 
syllabic symmetry. It must be emphasized that a given form of syllabic symmetry may be 
attainable through the application of one rule but not through the application of another, and that 
symmetrizing a given string may be facilitated by one rule but not by another. Two examples are 
given below. 

1. Consider the following hemistich (the standard form of majzu 7 al-ramal): 

(a)-- 

Simple periodicity throughout the hemistich cannot be achieved by deletion alone; it can be 
achieved by changing each foot (through Level III reduction) to — : 


On the other hand, the second foot of (a) may be subjected to a deletion transformation which 
drops the final long syllable; as a result, the hemistich would acquire a form of symmetry which 
cannot be achieved through Level III reduction alone: 


2. Consider the following hemistich (the standard form of al-rajaz ): 

(b)-- 

The hemistich cannot be symmetrized by applying the deletion transformation to the final foot; it 
can be symmetrized by changing each foot in turn (through Level III reduction) to 


It is important at this point to discuss six aspects of Level III rules; these aspects are: effect on 
strings, purpose of application, restrictions on application, necessary application, suspension of the 
Hlla status, and domain of application. 

Effect on strings 

1. As explained above, Level III transformations can produce syllabic symmetry in the entire 
hemistich or in a shorter string. 

Achieving syllabic symmetry in a given string may require no more than one change or it may 
require several changes. What must be emphasized is that asymmetrical sequences generated on 
the path of syllabic symmetry are legitimate strings; thus each output in the following 
transformation is a legitimate hemistich: 
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One may therefore conclude that the principle which characterizes Level III is a tendency to 
achieve syllabic symmetry in the entire hemistich or in a portion thereof. 

Rather than symmetrizing asymmetrical strings, Level III transformations often substitute one 
form of symmetry for another; such is the case in the following transformation: 


So strong is the tendency to achieve syllabic symmetry that one occasionally encounters Level III 
changes which violate general rules but which result in syllabic symmetry. 26 

2. Level III transformations produce type assonance—a relationship which holds between a 
standard foot and each variant of that foot. 

Type assonance exists when, without exception or with a maximum of two exceptions, every 
constituent of the variant corresponds to an identical constituent in the standard foot. 27 For 

example, type assonance relates the standard foot ■—-to each of the variants —-— and 

——— : -and — are related to each other by type assonance since every constituent 

of the latter corresponds to an identical constituent in the former; —-and ———— are related 

to each other by type assonance since only one constituent of the latter (the medial —•) does not 
correspond to an identical constituent in the former. Type assonance also relates the standard foot 
——to the variant — — —— since only two constituents (the first and the second) of the latter 
do not correspond to identical constituents in the former. We shall say that “optimum” type 
assonance exists when every> constituent of the variant corresponds to an identical constituent in 
the standard foot; that “minimal” type assonance exists when, with two exceptions, every 
constituent of the variant corresponds to an identical constituent in the standard foot; and that 
“average” type assonance exists when, with only one exception, every constituent of the variant 
corresponds to an identical constituent in the standard foot. Accordingly, the variants ——, 

—- , and ——— are related to the standard foot —-by optimum type assonance, 

minimal type assonance, and average type assonance respectively. 

Where minimal type assonance is displayed, the variant is usually quadripartite. Thus, as a 
general rule, a variant is said to display type assonance with the standard foot if, in at least two 
corresponding slots, the constituent syllables are identical. 

A sub-variety of type assonance exists when the sequence of the standard foot corresponds to 
—in the variant; since —may be considered the foot nucleus, this variety will be called 
“nuclear type assonance”. For example, nuclear type assonance relates the standard foot ——— 

to each of the four variants-— , ————-, ———— , and ——— . The type assonance which 

relates two feet may include (or even consist entirely of) the nuclear variety, but it may also lack 
that variety. Compare, for example, the forms of type assonance displayed by the following pairs: 


For the purposes of type assonance, uu patterns as a long syllable; thus the variant ——— is 
related to the source (standard) foot UU-' '- by optimum type assonance. 
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The function of type assonance is to produce an auditory effect which relates variants to standard 
feet, thereby helping to identify the standard hemistich from which a given string is derived. 

The following examples illustrate the importance of nuclear type assonance in identifying the 
standard foot from which a given variant is derived; in each example, the variant which precedes 
the colon is related by type assonance to both of the standard feet which follow the colon: 

(a) -:-,- 

(b ) - :- , - 

(d)-=--- 

Generally speaking, variants are related to the source (standard) feet by nuclear type assonance. In 
each of the above examples, the variant is related by nuclear type assonance to the first standard 
foot but not to the second; therefore it is with the first standard foot that the variant must be 
identified. 

If related by nuclear type assonance to a set of standard feet, a variant is usually identifiable with 
any member of the set (e. g., ———— is identifiable with —--, uj-, or uu———). 

Occasionally a variant is related by type assonance to a set of standard feet, but by nuclear type 
assonance to no member of the set; here the variant is usually identifiable with a standard foot if it 
can be shown (even by slightly relaxing the definition of “correspondence”) that a perfect match in 

syllables holds between the pair. The variant-, for example, is related by type assonance to 

each foot in the following set: ——-—, ———, uj——, — -, —-—, —; nevertheless, 

the variant in question is identifiable only with the first four members of the set. A perfect match 

holds between-and ——— because the first constituent of each foot is long, the penultimate 

constituent is long, and the final constituent is long; a perfect match holds between-and 

—-as well as between-and uj -because in each of the three feet the first 

constituent is long, the second constituent is long, and the last constituent is long; a perfect match 

holds between-and —-when the first constituent of the former is lined up with second 

constituent of the latter. 

When type assonance makes it possible to identify a variant with more than one standard foot, the 
ambiguity can be resolved by studying the hemistich as a whole or by studying other hemistichs of 
the same ode (remember that, as a rule, the hemistichs of an ancient Arabic ode are monometric). 
Consider, for example, the following hemistichs (both of which occur in the same ode): 
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The initial foot of (a) must be identified with the standard foot- —although it is related by 

type assonance to the standard foot ■—-as well as the standard foot ——: this conclusion 

is facilitated by the fact that ■—- ——is not a standard meter; it is also facilitated 

by the fact that the initial foot of (b) is ———.28 

Purpose of application 

Level III transformations introduce metric variety; for example, all of the following sequences are 
variants of majzu ? al-kamil: 


Not only do these variants differ one from the other, but they also differ from the standard form 
of the hemistich ( UJ—' "— UJ —' ' — ). The availability of such alternatives on Level III gives the 
poet some freedom in choosing words. 

By promoting syllabic symmetry, Level III transformations promote variety. Consider, for 
example, the following strings: 

(a) --- 

(b) - 

String (a) is the standard hemistich of al-ramal; string (b) is derived from (a) by Level III 
reduction. Both strings are symmetrical, but each embodies a distinct form of syllabic symmetry. 
Occurrence in the same ode of both forms contributes to variety. 

Variety, then, is the primary purpose of Level III transformations. The type of variety involved, 
however, is one which aspires to and gains from syllabic symmetry; it is, furthermore, one which 
is molded by type assonance in the interest of preserving the identity of the standard meter. 

Restrictions on application 29 

1. The atypical application of Level III rules is subject to certain restrictions. 

Typically, Level III rules apply as simple transformations, and produce primary’ variants. A 
simple transformation is a rule which changes a single constituent of the foot. The following are 
simple transformations: 
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UJ 


A primary variant is one which is derived directly from the standard foot. 

Atypically, Level III rules apply as complex transformations to produce primary variants, or as the 
second stage in chain derivation to produce secondary variants. A complex transformation is a 
rule which simultaneously changes more than one constituent of the foot, or a combination of 
different rules which apply simultaneously to change more than one constituent of the foot. The 
following are complex transformations: 


(a) 


(b) 


UJ-' ~ =>- 




In chain derivation, the output of one transformation becomes the input of another (a 
transformation in the chain may be simple or complex). The following transformations involve 
chain derivation: 


-=> - 




UJ — ' — VJU KXJ — 


UJ =>-=>- 


A form is attributed to chain derivation if neither a simple nor a complex transformation can 
derive it directly from the standard foot; such a form is called a secondary variant. 

At this point it is probably necessary to justify a preference which was employed in the above 
discussion: we have attributed a group of variants to direct derivation from the standard feet 
(through simple and complex transformations); the rest of the variants we have attributed to chain 
derivation. Variants of the second group are very few (see Appendix I) and they are rarely used. 
Our model therefore means that the vast majority of variants are derived directly from standard 
feet; such direct derivation reflects the poet’s intuition concerning performance. An alternative to 
the concept of complex transformations is to postulate cyclical application of the same 
transformation and consecutive application of different transformations; this alternative would 
increase the number of variants attributed to chain derivation, and would therefore widen the gap 
between performance and the descriptive model. 

The restrictions imposed on atypical applications are listed below; they represent constraints on 
three possibilities: producing less type assonance, producing unclear type assonance, and 
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producing no type assonance. In connection with certain variants, the following labels are used: 
“relatively few”, “relatively infrequent”, “distasteful”, “rare”, and “ugly”; it is also asserted that 
certain forms do not occur. 30 

(a) Primary variants may be divided into two groups: the first comprises forms which 
display minimal type assonance, while the second comprises forms which display optimum or 
average type assonance. Variants of the first group are usually generated by complex 
transformations; they are relatively few (see Appendix I), relatively infrequent, and considerably 
distasteful. Variants of the second group are usually generated by simple transformations. In 
other words, the output of a complex transformation usually displays less type assonance than 
displayed by “sister” variants; for this reason, complex transformations are less favored than 
simple ones. 

(b) In the case of some primary variants, type assonance is not readily perceptible; for 

example, the type assonance which relates the variant —— to the source foot —--becomes 

obvious only when the first constituent of the former is lined up with the second constituent of the 
latter. The least favored of complex transformations are those which produce unclear type 

assonance: al-Radl considers ——-, in its role as a variant of —--, to be “rare and 

distasteful”; he considers in its role as a variant of ——uu—, to be “ugly”. 

In this study, “clear” type assonance is opposed to “unclear” type assonance; the former exists 
when type assonance can be established without the necessity of skipping a syllable. 

(c) Complex transformations are not permitted to produce primary variants which 

display no type assonance with the standard foot; thus the standard foot —--does not yield 

-- as a variant. 

(d) Chain derivation is not permitted in any of the following situations: 

(i) When the final output of the chain would display less type assonance with the 
standard foot than does the immediate predecessor; thus the second transformation of the 
following chain does not occur: 


(ii) When the final output would display unclear type assonance with the standard 
foot; thus the second transformation of the following chain does not occur: 


(iii) When the final output would display no type assonance with the standard foot; 
thus the second transformation of the following chain does not occur: 


In fact, chain derivation is not permitted unless the final output display more clear type assonance 
with the standard foot than does the immediate predecessor. 
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As observed earlier, the variants which do occur as a result of chain derivation are very few and 
they are rarely used. 

The foregoing discussion leads to the conclusion that atypical applications are relatively 
uncommon because they tend to obscure the identity of the foot: 

(a) A complex transformation minimizes the similarity between output and input; in 

addition, it tends to create misleading similarity between the output and at least one standard foot 
other than the input (in this context, similarity is defined as type assonance). For example, the 
output of ——— => —displays unclear type assonance with the input while displaying optimum 
type assonance with the standard foot —-—; thus, if the derivational process were not known in 
advance, it would be tempting to identify —with ■—— rather than with — . 

(b) A chain derivation causes ambiguity even when its final output displays more type 

assonance with the standard source foot than does the immediate predecessor. For example, uj- 
can be perceived as a form which comprises two constituents, but it also can be perceived as a 
form which comprises three constituents in the second instance, the process of 

identifying the source foot is subject to no small measure of uncertainty: ——— is more readily 

identifiable with —-or-— than with uj -, it is as readily identifiable with--as 

with uj -, and yet it is actually generated by chain derivation from uj—~. The form —is 

another case in point: it is more readily identifiable with —— than with ——, it is as readily 

identifiable with uj -as with —and yet it may be actually generated by chain 

derivation from —-. 

It must be remembered that the identity of a given variant is established by relative rather than 
absolute similarity, and that various degrees of similarity are defined as various degrees of type 
assonance. In descending order of intensity, the degrees of type assonance are the following: 
clear (optimum, average, minimal), unclear, zero. 

Blocking a general transformation to avoid ambiguity is by no means a peculiarity of prosodic 
meters. On the morphological level, for example, a general transformation effects the change awi 
=> a (e. g., kJ'awif => k h af ‘to be afraid’); in the case of sawid ‘to become black’, however, the 
transformation is blocked to identify the form as a verb of color (significantly, the form sad exists 
in the lexicon but with a totally unrelated meaning). Again, a general transformation effects the 
change Cwa => Cd (e. g., ? ajwab => ? ajdb ‘to answer’); in the case of ? atwal ‘taller’, however, the 
transformation is blocked to identify the form as an elative adjective rather than a Measure IV 
triliteral verb (significantly, the form ? atdl exists in the lexicon as a Measure IV triliteral verb). 
‘■Abbas Hasan, a leading figure among modern Arab Grammarians, defines the “function and task 
of language” as “to avert obscurity and banish ambiguity.” 31 

2. Level III transformations are usually blocked or neutralized when they would obscure the 
identity of the meter—i. e., when they would render the standard form of the hemistich less than 
readily discernible, or when they would confuse one meter with another (a meter is subject to 
confusion with another meter when a string representing the first is identical with, or minimally 
distinct from, a string representing the second). The following are some examples: 

(a) We have already seen that, because they tend to obscure the identity of the foot, 
atypical applications of Level III transformations are often blocked. The more ambiguous the 
individual feet in regard to identity, the greater the effort required to ascertain the standard form of 
the hemistich. 
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(b) The transformation —- —- —-=> —- —- — is blocked 

since the output would be identical to a variant of al-sarP (the input is the standard form of al- 

rajaz). 22 


(c) The transformation ——--—---=> ——--—— ——— (whose input 

is the second hemistich of al-sari *) is almost invariably blocked because the output would be 

readily confused with —- ——— uu— (which is a variant derived from the second 

hemistich of al-kamil). On the other hand, the system imposes less restriction on the 

transformation —---—-=> —-—-——-— since the clear difference in 

onset between —— and uu— is intended to signal the distinction in identity between al-sari'' 
and al-kamil. 33 

(d) The line-final foot of majzu 7 al-kamil rejects deletion of its medial —; 34 the deletion 
in question can make the second hemistich of majzu 7 al-kamil perceptually identical to a variant of 
al-mujtat h t h : 


In each hemistich of majzu 7 al-wafir, the final foot rejects the form ——— ; the same is true in 
each hemistich of al-hazaj and majzu 7 al-kamil. But for this restriction, the hemistichs in question 
could become identical with a variant of majzu 7 al-rajaz (and, of course, with one another): 


' " UU - 


UU - ‘ - 


( majzu 7 al-wafir) 
{al-hazaj) 
{majzii 7 al-kamil) 
{majzu 7 al-rajaz) 


Similarly, in each hemistich of al-kamil the final foot rejects the formto avoid confusion 
with a variant of al-rajaz. 


(e) We may divide into two types the instances where a pair of different meters become 
identical in form through Level III transformations: the first type comprises instances where the 
pair are closely affined; the second type comprises instances where the pair are not closely affined. 
Instances of the first type are more frequent than those of the second type; it must be emphasized, 
however, that instances of both types constitute the exception rather than the rule: in ''Antara b. 

S h addad’s ode (-slxi the meter is al-kamil (whose standard form is closely affined 

to that of al-rajaz)-, of the ode’s 168 hemistichs, only fourteen (8.3%) merge with the standard 
form of al-rajaz, and only two of the fourteen form a line (the ode is scanned in Appendix II, and 
the fourteen hemistichs are identified with highlighted numerals). 

(f) Transformations are sometimes blocked to keep different meters clearly—rather than 
minimally—distinct. For example, the following transformation is usually blocked since the 
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output would be considerably similar to the hemistich- —*—— -— (a variant second 

hemistich of majzu 7 al-mutadarak ); the input is the second hemistich of al-madTd in its standard 
form: 35 


In al-k h ajif and majzu 7 al-kf'ajtf the second syllable of—is never shortened; the purpose is to 

keep al-k h afif clearly (rather than minimally) distinct from the additional meter — -—— 

—— and to keep majzu 7 al-k h afif clearly (rather than minimally) distinct from majzu 7 al-ramal. 
The second syllable of ——in al-mujtat h t h is never shortened to keep the meter clearly (rather 
than minimally) distinct from majzu 7 al-ramal. In al-k h afif and majzu 7 al-k h afif, the last syllable of 
each hemistich-initial foot usually rejects the reduction transformation, thus ruling out the string 

as a variant of al-k h afTf and ruling out the string —*———*——— as a 
variant of majzu 7 al-k h afif; notice that the former string is minimally (rather than clearly) distinct 
from majzu 7 al-wdfir, and that the latter string can confuse the first foot (at least momentarily) 
with uj-, 36 


(g) In the first hemistich of al-tawTl, the final foot rejects the transformation —-=> 

——; but for this restriction, the first hemistich of al-tawTl would be minimally, rather than 
clearly, distinct from al-mutaqdrib. (Other restrictions keep the second hemistich of al-tawll 
clearly distinct from al-mutaqdrib 37 ). 

(h) The non-final feet of hemistichs usually reject deletion and addition. It is because 
deletion does not usually occur in hemistich-initial position that we are inclined (though 

tentatively) to interpret the sequence-———— as the meter al-mujtat h t h (—- ———) 

rather than the meter majzu 7 al-mutaqdrib (the following transformation is rare: — —— 

—-— => — —— ■——); 38 and it is because addition does not occur in hemistich-medial 


position that we are inclined to interpret the sequence--—-——— as al-k h afif (— — — 

— - ———) rather than al-madTd (the transformation —— — ■— — ——— => ——— 

— - ——— does not occur). 


(i) Addition and deletion are restricted in both hemistich-final feet, but they are more 
restricted in the final foot of the first hemistich than they are in the final foot of the second 
hemistich. It takes no great deal of reflection to perceive the underlying logic: the two 
transformations often obscure the identity of feet; thus they would often obscure the identity of 
meters if they occurred freely in both hemistich-final feet (for then neither domain would provide 
unmistakable clues). One would therefore be justified in expecting addition and deletion to be 
blocked in a single domain, preferably the first since it represents an earlier occasion for 
identifying the meter. As a matter of fact, addition is totally rejected in the first domain, and 
deletion is more scarce in the first domain than it is in the second domain. When it does occur in 
the first domain, deletion almost invariably occurs in the second as well (the deleted constituents 
being, almost invariably, the same in the second domain as in the first); the reverse is not true: 
deletion often occurs in the second domain without occurring in the first. 39 

In al-K h alTl’s system, the final foot of the first hemistich is called al-'anid ‘the yardstick or 
measure’, while the final foot of the second hemistich is called al-darb ‘the likeness, reflection, or 
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counterpart’. The two terms seem to imply the concept that, of the two feet in question, the former 
is a more helpful clue in determining the identity of the meter; they also seem to imply an 
inclination to interpret the latter foot in terms of the former but not the former in terms of the 
latter. 

As stated above, in all cases the f arud is less prone to undergo deletion than the darb. There is, 
however, a situation where deletion is completely rejected by the r arud: namely, the situation 
where replacing the r arud by a different foot would produce a different meter; the reason, once 
again, is that the f arud represents an early occasion for identifying the meter. 

According to 'Abd al-Hamld al-Radl, 40 ’Ibrahim ’Anls, 41 and William Wright 42 , the ‘•arud rejects 
deletion in the following meters: 

-— —-■— —-— ( al-rajaz ) 

-— —-— — — —- — ( al-sarT *) 

— —--— — — ■—-( al-k h qfif) 

— —--— ( al-munsarih ) 

—-— —-— —- — ( al-ramal ) 

— —--— —--— —-( additional ) 

-—- —-—- — ( majzu ? al-rajaz ) 

-— — — - (al-mujtatH'j 

— —--— — (majzid al-k h qfif) 

— —--— —- (majzu 7 al-ramal) 

Where one of two hemistichs must be blocked to avoid confusing one meter with another, the 
choice seems to depend on the relative degree of type assonance: the hemistich to be blocked is 
usually the one which displays less type assonance. 

3. In general. Level III transformations do not obliterate all explicit forms of patterning. 43 
Consider the following transformations: 


UU - ' ' - UU ' ' - UJ - ' ' - - - ' " - UJ ' - UJ - ' ' - 


In the first transformation, the change does not obliterate pre-existing forms of patterning: both 
before and after the change, the hemistich may be represented by BBB (where B stands for a 
quadripartite foot); besides, the change does not alter the similarity among the three feet in regard 
to the position of —. The situation is analogous in the second transformation: both before and 
after the change, the hemistich may be represented by BBA (where B stands for a quadripartite 
foot and A stands for a tripartite foot); besides, the change does not alter the similarity between the 
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last two feet in regard to the position of —. Both transformations are legitimate since they 
enhance variety without robbing the hemistich of explicit patterning. 

Unless prevented from doing so by some restriction, Level III changes can rob the hemistich of 
explicit “meter” as demonstrated by the following transformation: 


The hemistich ——-is devoid of explicit patterning: overtly, it embodies neither Level 

I nor Level II patterning; furthermore, syllabic symmetry is not sufficient to endow the hemistich 

with explicit “meter”. 44 The fact that hemistichs such as ——-are rare in Arabic 

poetry 45 suggests that Level III rules are not usually permitted to apply in a manner which would 
eliminate all forms of explicit patterning. Syllabic symmetry is usually substituted for whatever 
patterning is obliterated by Level III transformations. 

4. When the standard foot contains uj, synthesis is by far the most favored of the simple 
transformations which can apply (because its output is related to its input by optimum type 
assonance). 46 For example, the standard foot uj-—— yields four primary variants as a result of 
simple transformations: ———, ■————, uu—, and uj-■——; of these, the first three are 
expected to occur in al-kamil. In ''Antara b. S h addad’s ode (whose meter is al-kamil), —— 
occurs 225 times, and ———— occurs only once; uu— does not occur at all (see Appendix II). 

5. Deletion and addition are blocked if they would violate the pattern of number assonance. 

An ancient Arabic ode usually consists of divided lines; in other words, an ancient Arabic ode 
usually comprises two columns of hemistichs. In each column, the final feet are related to each 
other by number assonance: i. e., in most cases they all have the same number of constituents. 47 
The first hemistich-final foot may form an exception in its column; this is because the foot in 
question usually has the same number of constituents as its counterpart in the second column. 48 
Thus, with respect to a transformation which alters the number of syllables, the hemistich-final 
feet of the second column, together with the first hemistich-final foot of the other column, 
constitute a unified domain: in general, such a transformation applies to all or else to none of the 
feet in question; the remaining hemistich-final feet behave in the same way. The following is an 
example: 49 


It will be recalled that a hemistich-final foot which belongs to the first column is called a f arud, 
while a hemistich-final foot which belongs to the second column is called a darb. As explained 
above, the foot which terminates the first hemistich of the ode is anomalous; for that reason, the 
foot in question will be excluded from the present discussion and its first counterpart (in the same 
column) will be viewed as the “first r arud 
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The principle of number assonance underlies an important observation made by Arab prosodists: 
hemistich-final deletion is a Hlla (i. e., a binding process or feature); generally speaking, if it 
occurs in the first f arud it must recur in every subsequent f arud, and if it occurs in the first darb it 
must recur in every subsequent darb. Likewise, line-final addition is a Hlla. 

The occurrence of ——— or ——as a hemistich-final foot (in either or both columns) is 
governed by certain restrictions: 

(a) If the first r arud is —— or every subsequent f arud must be identical to it; and 

the first darb, if trisyllabic, must also be identical to it. 

(b) If the first darb is either ——— or ——— , every subsequent darb must be identical to it. 

Thus, as a constituent of the first f arud, the initial syllable of ——— or ——— has the status of an 
inter-column Hlla; as a constituent of the first darb, it has the status of a local-column Hlla. As a 
rule, Level III transformations are not permitted to violate such status (the most common 
violations occur in al-ramal and majzii ? al-ramal). 

6. Deletion is blocked if it would produce a broken sequence of more than four long 
syllables. 50 (A “broken sequence” is a string of syllables interrupted by at least one foot boundary. 
For the purpose of this definition, the cesura is viewed as two consecutive foot boundaries). This 
rule operates on the emic level where uu is viewed as a long syllable. Although broken sequences 
of four long syllables do occur, there is a strong preference for ones of only three long syllables. 
The following are examples: 

(a) In hemistich-final position, a standard foot rejects deletion of its initial short syllable 
to avoid outputs such as the following: 


— — uu — —- uj - => —- uu - - uu - , ■—-- (majzu ? al-wafir) 

— -—-=> ■—-- ( al-hazaj ) 

— -—-—-=> ■—--- (majzu ? al-mutaqarib) 

— -—-—-—-=>-—-—--( al-mutaqarib ) 

Again in hemistich-final position, ——-— rejects the deletion of — to avoid outputs such as the 
following: 51 


(Second hemistich of the additional meter) 
(Second hemistich of majzu ? al-ramal) 
(Line of al-madid) 

(Second hemistich of al-madid) 

(Second hemistich of al-tt’afif) 

(Second hemistich of al-mujtat h t h ) 
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(b) In al-wafir and majzu ? al-wafir, the non-canonical transformation al-k h arm *-t may 

delete the initial short syllable of the first hemistich, but not that of the second. This restriction 
rules out the following nonmetrical sequences of long syllables across the cesura: 


(c) In majzu ? al-kamil, the f arud rejects deletion; in al-kamil, the f arud changes rather 

infrequently to uu — or —, but never to uu — or-. Both restrictions rule out the following 

nonmetrical sequences (of long syllables) across the cesura: 


In addition, the latter restriction reduces the occurrence of the following undesirable sequences 
across the cesura: 

. UU - UU - ' - .......... 


(d) In al-ramal, the darb rejects deletion lest a sequence of four long syllables should 

result. 

7. Level III reduction is blocked when it would produce a broken sequence of more than two 
short syllables or a continuous sequence of more than three short syllables. This rule operates on 
the etic level where uu is viewed as a sequence of two short syllables. The following are 
examples: 

(a) The occurrence of three short syllables consecutively across a foot boundary or 
across the cesura is barred in al-hazaj, al-tawil, al-wafir, majzid al-wafir, al-madid, al-ramal, 
majzid al-ramal, al-k h afif, and majzid al-k h afif: 

(i) In a line of al-hazaj, each of the first three feet may be changed to —-——the 
first and the third may also be change to (though the change is very rare); however, none 

of the three feet in question may be changed to ——— 
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(ii) in al-tawil, the hemistich-medial foot —-may be changed to ——— 

(though the change is very rare); however, it may not be changed to 

(iii) In al-wafir and majzu 7 al-wafir, a hemistich-initial or hemistich-medial —-uj- 
may be changed to —-—— or ———— (although both changes are rare), but not to ————. 

(iv) In al-madid , ——— may be changed to ——— when the preceding foot ends in a 
long syllable but not when the preceding foot ends in a short syllable, and the first foot of the 
second hemistich may be changed to — when the preceding foot ends in a long syllable but 
not when the preceding foot ends in a short syllable. 

(v) In al-ramal and majzu 7 al-ramal, a foot-initial syllable may be shortened when 
the preceding foot ends in a long syllable but not when the preceding foot ends in a short syllable. 

(vi) In al-k h afif (where the standard foot —— — occasionally assumes the non- 

canonical form —~—), — — may not be changed to --— if preceded by a foot which 

ends in a short syllable. 

(vii) in majzu 7 al-k h afifi each hemistich-final foot rejects the form ———— when the 
preceding foot ends in a short syllable. 5 ’ 

(b) Level III reduction is blocked if it would cause a short syllable to occur after the 
constituent uu. 53 

A study of Classical Arabic morphology reveals a restriction on the number of short syllables 
which may occur consecutively in the stem; 54 in prosodic meters, however, the injunction is more 
stringent since it holds true throughout the entire line (regardless of boundaries). 

A continuous (as opposed to a broken) sequence of three short syllables is metrical; there is, 
however, a strong preference for continuous sequences of only two short syllables. In the few 
instances where it does occur, ———— is considered a “most distasteful’’ variant; its occurrence is 
barred in al-kamil, majzu 7 al-kdmil, al-k h afif majzu 7 al-k h afif, and al-mujtat h t h (even when the 
preceding foot ends in a long syllable). 55 

Blocking transformations to avoid nonmetrical sequences of short syllables is a restriction known 
to Arab prosodists as al-mu f dqaba SliUiJl; 56 unfortunately, those prosodists express the restriction 
in a set of very complex rules. 

8 . Level III reduction is blocked when it would produce a short syllable at the end of the line: 
because it is followed by a pause, and in order to emphasize the rhyme, the last syllable of each 
line is always long. 57 The same restriction applies, though somewhat less stringently, at the end of 
the first hemistich. The meters al-hazaj and al-mutaqarib are the only contexts where a short 
syllable commonly terminates the first hemistich; in both meters, the short syllable in question 
functions as a marker and, in addition, prevents the occurrence of a nonmetrical sequence (see 
defusing applications c and f under the next title). In majzu 7 al-k h ajif and in the meters where the 

standard t arud is ——-, occurrence of a short syllable at the end of the first hemistich is very 

rare indeed. Elsewhere, the first hemistich must end in a long syllable. 58 
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To summarize, a restriction may be general or specific: a general restriction applies to any 
transformation in order to safeguard a prosodic principle; a specific restriction applies to a 
particular transformation. Of the restrictions listed above, the first three are general and the rest 
are specific. 

Necessary application 

It has already been shown that Level 111 transformations are often blocked to safeguard certain 
prosodic principles or to avoid certain nonmetrical sequences. The same reasons necessitate the 
application of Level III transformations in certain situations; this section discusses such situations. 
As the examples below demonstrate, necessary application at one point may be accompanied by 
blocking at another. 

1. To neutralize a transformation which would confuse one meter with another, a marking 
device is sometimes employed. Two such devices involve al-tawil, al-mutaqarib, and majzu ? al- 
mutaqarib: 59 

(a) Consider the second hemistich of al-tawil in its standard form (i. e., the string —-— 

—-—— —-). Changing the last foot to —— would, in the absence of any other 

change, make the hemistich minimally, rather than clearly, distinct from al-mutaqarib; for this 
reason, another change is introduced as a marker: the penult foot becomes — — —•. Significantly, 
the penult foot in the second hemistich of al-mutaqarib is almost never changed to — 

(b) Consider the following transformation whose input is the standard f ajuz of majzii ? al- 
mutaqarib (the f ajuz jAjJI is defined as the second hemistich of a divided line): 


Notice that the output is considerably similar to the corresponding portion in the standard f ajuz of 

al-tawil (i. e., to the line-final string —— —--). This similarity in composition has 

prompted the illusion of similarity in function: thus the line-final string — —-tends to 

function as a “false f ajuz ”; in other words, the second hemistich of al-tawil tends to behave like a 
divided line (and this tendency derives further strength from the fact that the two divisions are 
identical). Through analogy, the sadr (i. e., the first hemistich) of al-tawil behaves like a 

divided line with its last two feet functioning as a false r ajuz. A marking device differentiates each 
false r ajuz of al-tawil from the variant f ajuz of majzii ? al-mutaqarib whose final foot has been 
reduced to - : while the penultimate syllable in the former is almost invariably shortened, the 
penultimate syllable in the latter is never shortened. 

It is interesting to note that in al-tawil the second foot of each hemistich behaves like a r arud in 
regard to Level III reduction: the final syllable of the foot in question tends to reject reduction. 
This fact provides additional support for the assertion that each hemistich of al-tawil behaves like 
a divided line. The assertion, however, constitutes only one of two motivations for using the form 

rather than the form —-as the r arud of al-tawil; the other motivation is the necessity 

of avoiding nonmetrical sequences of long syllables: the foot —--becomes ———- — (and the 

latter form assumes the status of a standard foot) to provide formal immunity against deletion of 
its initial syllable, thus blocking the possibility of producing five or even seven long syllables in a 
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row (notice that the initial foot of the second hemistich is subject to a non-canonical deletion 
transformation, called al-k h arm pJJl , which will be discussed later): 


2. The f anid of al-baslt is obligatorily changed from —to ——— (and the latter form 
assumes the status of a standard foot); this provides formal immunity against deletion of the 
f ariid , s medial and thus blocks the possibility of producing a nonmetrical sequence of long 
syllables across the cesura: 


The change also promotes pattern congruence since it makes al-basTt compatible with other 
tetrameters: in al-tawil, the ( anld obligatorily undergoes Level III reduction; in al-mutadarak it 
usually does. 

The f arud of al-munsarih undergoes the same obligatory change (from ——— to the 

change provides a formal device which serves two purposes: 

(a) To block the possibility of producing a nonmetrical sequence of long syllables across 
the cesura: 


(b) To highlight the contrast between al-munsarih and al-sarP (in their standard forms 
the two meters are minimally, rather than clearly, distinct). Significantly, the r arud is invariably 
——— in al-sarP. 


3. In al-hazaj, where hemistich-initial feet are subject to al-k h arm, the f arud’s final syllable is 
usually shortened to avert the possibility of producing a sequence of six long syllables across the 
cesura: 


Shortening the f arud’s final syllable has two additional functions: 

(a) It provides formal immunity against deleting the f ariid’s initial — (type assonance 

between the two forms -and —— is very low), thus ruling out the occurrence of very 

long, nonmetrical sequences: 


(b) It distinguishes al-hazaj from a variant of majzu ? al-wafir where every uu is changed 
to -. Significantly, the f arhd , s final syllable is never shortened in majzfp al-wafir. 60 In passing, 
we may mention that this contrast can be obscured by deletion and thus the r arud of majzu ? al- 
wafir, like that of al-hazaj, rejects deletion. 
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The meter majzu ? al-mutaqarib is subject to the non-canonical deletion al-k h arm. A nonmetrical 
sequence of long syllables could result if the initial —- is deleted from the standard f arud and from 
the next standard foot as well. For this reason, the standard f arud’ s final syllable is obligatorily 
deleted and the resultant form (~——) assumes the status of a standard foot (thus making it 
impossible to delete the f arud , s initial —•). For the same reason, the standard f ariid , s final syllable 
is either dropped or shortened in al-mutaqarib. 

4. In majzu ? al-k h afif (whose standard form is —— ———deletion of ■ from the darb 
must be accompanied by shortening the first syllable of the same foot; this stipulation eliminates 
the possibility of producing a sequence comprising five long syllables: 


5. Under restriction 5 it was shown that the initial syllable of —or ——has the status 
of an inter-column Hlla in the ‘•arud and the status of a local-column Hlla in the darb. It was stated 
that Level III transformations which would violate such status are usually blocked; by the same 
token, transformations which establish such status are usually obligatory. 

6 . In general, addition and deletion transformations which establish number assonance are 
obligatory. 

7. As a rule, addition and deletion transformations apply obligatorily to the darb if they apply 

to the ‘•arud. 

It is clear that the contexts specified in items 5, 6, and 7 (under “Necessary application”) are 
general and pervasive; we shall therefore refer to them as the “major contexts” for necessary 
application. In the major contexts, necessary application pertains to several transformations; in the 
vast majority of minor contexts, necessary application pertains to a single transformation: Level 
III reduction. 

The foregoing discussion leads to an interesting observation: in minor contexts, a necessary 
application may be viewed as a process which occurs only in the presence of an injunction against 
some other transformation. The necessary application may be of the “neutralizing” type or the 
“defusing” type. 

1. A neutralizing application permits relaxation of the injunction (in response to pressure of 
some kind) by undoing the nonmetrical nature of the result. Of the necessary applications 
discussed above, the following are neutralizing: 

(a) The replacement of ——, the standard darb of majzid al-k h qfif, by ■——. 
Independently, the optional deletion of —- from the standard darb in question produces a 
nonmetrical sequence of long syllables; yet pattern congruence encourages such deletion (in every 
other meter where —constitutes the standard darb, the penultimate syllable of the line is 
subject to deletion). Shortening the foot-initial syllable facilitates the deletion by eliminating the 
possibility of producing a nonmetrical sequence of long syllables. 

Similarly, deletion of ■— from the standard ‘•arud of majzu ? al-basTt must be accompanied by 
shortening the initial syllable of the same foot (thus —-— occurs instead of-). 
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(b) The replacement of —--—--, the two feet which terminate the standard ajuz 

of al-tawil, by ■— ■—■—. Notice that two changes are involved: deletion of a syllable, and 
reduction of another syllable. The (optional) deletion can make the f ajuz minimally, rather than 
clearly, distinct from al-mutaqarib; yet such deletion is encouraged by pattern congruence (in al- 

hazaj , the only other meter where —--constitutes the standard darb, the line-final syllable is 

subject to deletion). The reduction facilitates the deletion by helping to differentiate the two 
meters. 

The following may be added: 

(c) In al-madid (—— —— —-—), an injunction exists against deleting the 
hemistich-final syllable lest the string should become minimally, rather than clearly, distinct from 
the standard form of al-ramal; all the same, such deletion is encouraged by the fact that the 
standard form of al-madid is minimally, rather than clearly, distinct from the additional meter (in 
its standard form). The dilemma is resolved as follows: the deletion is usually performed 
provided that the first syllable of the catalectic foot is reduced to —; the reduction permits 
relaxation of the injunction by neutralizing the undesirable result. Significantly, the hemistich- 
final feet of the additional meter are never catalectic. 

2. A defusing application provides a marker which serves a purpose of its own and which at 
the same time sustains the injunction. This is possible because the marker changes the 
environment from one which can trigger the unwanted transformation to one which cannot do so. 
In effect, the marked form assumes the status of a standard foot. Of the necessary applications 
discussed above, the following are defusing: 

(a) The obligatory replacement of the standard diriid of al-basit, by To 

begin with, there is an injunction against deleting the standard f arud ’s medial constituent lest a 
nonmetrical sequence of long syllables should occur. Shortening the standard ‘•arud ’s initial 
syllable sustains the injunction (by eliminating the option of deleting the medial constituent), and 
in addition serves a purpose of its own: to promote pattern congruence. 

(b) The obligatory replacement of -, the standard f arud of al-tawil, by 

To begin with, there is an injunction against deleting the standard ‘•arud ’s initial constituent lest a 
nonmetrical sequence of long syllables should occur. Shortening the standard ( arud’s penultimate 
syllable sustains the injunction and in addition serves a purpose of its own: to differentiate the 
second half of the sadr from the ''ajuz of majzu ? al-mutaqarib. 

(c) The very common replacement of —--, the standard ‘•arud of al-hazaj, by 

——. To begin with, there is an injunction against deleting the standard f arud’s initial 
constituent lest a nonmetrical sequence of long syllables should occur. The replacement under 
discussion sustains the injunction against producing a nonmetrical sequence of long syllables; in 
addition, the replacement serves a purpose of its own: to distinguish al-hazaj from a variant of 
majzii ? al-wafir where every uu is changed to —, 1 

(d) The obligatory replacement of —, the standard ( arud of al-munsarih, by ———. 
To begin with, there is an injunction against deleting the standard ‘•arud ’s medial constituent in 
order to block the possibility of producing a nonmetrical sequence of long syllables. Shortening 
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the standard f arud’ s initial syllable sustains the injunction and in addition serves a purpose of its 
own: to increase the contrast between al-munsarih and al-sard. 

(e) The obligatory replacement of the standard ‘•arud —-— by —in majzu ? al- 
mutaqdrib. To begin with, there is an injunction against deleting the standard ‘•arud’s initial — (to 
avoid producing a nonmetrical sequence of long syllables when the next foot undergoes al-k h arm)\ 
the replacement in question upholds the injunction and, in addition, serves a function of its own— 
namely, to maximize contrast with al-mujtat h t h : 

— ■—-—- — (First hemistich of majzu 7 al-mutaqdrib 

after the application of al-k h arm ) 

-— — — —- ( al-mujtat h t h ) 

(were the ‘•arud of majzu ? al-mutaqdrib acatalectic, both of the above strings would comprise the 
syllabic sequence —■—■ ■——). Significantly, the ‘•arud of al-mujtat h t h never assumes the form 


(f) The very frequent (almost obligatory) replacement of the standard ‘•arud —-— by 
—— or —— in al-mutaqdrib. To begin with, there is an injunction against deleting the standard 
r arud\ initial — (to avoid producing a nonmetrical sequence of long syllables when the next foot 
undergoes al-k h arm). The replacement in question upholds the injunction; in addition, it marks a 
peculiarity which characterizes al-mutaqdrib and which may be stated as follows: If altering the 
ultimate syllable constitutes the only change in the standard ‘•arud, then altering the ultimate 
syllable can also constitute the only change in the standard darb (notice that such change can 
produce either —or in the first position but only —in the second position since a line 

must end in a long syllable); in contrast, the occurrence of — as ‘•arud rules out the occurrence 
of"— as darb. 6 ~ 


The following may be added: 

(g) The common (though not obligatory) replacement of — by ——— throughout al- 

mutadarak and majzu ? al-mutadarak. Due to contamination, every foot in al-mutadarak and 
majzid al-mutadarak is subject to optional replacement by —; consequently, the two meters 
violate five restrictions (see section 3.3.3). Shortening the first syllable of each foot eliminates the 
option of replacement by —, and thus upholds the five restrictions; in addition, the defusing 
application facilitates clearer contrast with the meter al-madld. 

Use of the standard form —in al-mutadarak can render the meter minimally (rather than 
clearly) distinct from al-madld: 


— ■—— — ■—— — ■——-(Variant of al-mutadarak ) 

— —-— — — —-(Standard form of al-madld) 

The defusing application rules out the standard form of the foot, and renders al-mutadarak clearly 
distinct from even the closest variant of al-madld: 
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—-—-—— —-—— - (Variant of al-mutadarak resulting from the 

defusing application) 

--— - -— (closest variant of al-madid) 

Similarly, use of the standard form — in majzu ? al-mutadarak can render the meter minimally 

(rather than clearly) distinct from al-madid: 


— ■—- — — ■—- — — —- — (Variant of majzu ? al-mutadarak) 

— —-— —- — — — — (Common catalectic hemistich of al-madid) 

The defusing application rules out the standard form of the foot, and (because it shortens the initial 
syllable of every foot) reduces considerably the possibility of confusing majzid al-mutadarak with 
al-madid. 

The following comments summarize the rules and definitions which pertain to the necessary 
application of Level III transformations in minor contexts: 

1. The situations which call for a necessary application are characterized by the presence of 
an injunction, the presence of an additional consideration, and the need for a solution. 

(a) The injunction is against deletion (usually of a short syllable, and usually from a 
hemistich-final foot). 

(b) The additional consideration is usually pattern congruence or differentiation. 

(c) The solution (necessary application) is usually syllable reduction; it may be a 
“neutralizing” or a “defusing” application. 

(i) A neutralizing application satisfies the additional consideration by relaxing the 
injunction and rectifying the detrimental result. 

(ii) A defusing application provides a marker which serves two purposes 
simultaneously: it satisfies the additional consideration, and it upholds the injunction (by 
changing the environment from one which can trigger the unwanted transformation to one which 
cannot do so). Notice that a defusing application replaces convention by form as the means of 
enforcing the injunction. 

2 . It may or may not be accidental that the necessary application is usually neutralizing if the 
injunction pertains to a long foot, but defusing if the injunction pertains to a short foot. 

3. The following strings constitute the contexts for necessary application: 

(a) The tetrameters and their “clipped” counterparts. 

(b) The meters majzu ? al-k h afl( al-hazaj, al-madid, and al-munsarih. 
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The section on restrictions and the section on necessary application facilitate the following general 
statements concerning the correspondence between r arud and darb: 

1. Addition of a final long syllable occurs optionally in the darb (but never in the r ariid). To 
be eligible for addition, the standard darb must be of the form (uu)——, and it must reject 
deletion. 

2. Both the t arud and the darb are subject to optional deletion, the former being a far less 
common domain for the transformation. If the f ariid is catalectic, the darb is almost decidedly 
catalectic; the reverse is not true: a catalectic darb often corresponds to an acatalectic f ariid. 
These statements are rendered more specific by the following three points: 

(a) Of the Arabic meters, the longest and the shortest totally reject deletion in the f ariid 
(the longest meters are al-tawil and al-basit —i . e., the tetrameters which contain long feet; the 
shortest are the dimeters). Deletion in the t arud is rejected by eight other meters: al-k h afif, al- 
san f , the additional meter, al-ramal, al-munsarih, al-kamil, al-wafir, and al-rajaz. In the case of 

al-kamil, rejection is almost, but not quite, complete: the f ariid never changes to uu-; it does 

change to uu —, but the change is infrequent. 

(b) In both hemistich-final positions, a standard foot tends to reject deletion of its initial 
short syllable; in the same positions, ——— rejects deletion of its short syllable. 

(c) In the remaining instances, the Htriid is subject to deletion but less so than the darb. 

3. The deletion transformations which simultaneously shorten both hemistich-final feet are 
almost invariably identical. 

4. As a general rule, the initial syllable of—'—— or —— — is an inter-column Hlla in the r arud 
position and a local-column Hlla in the darb position; thus, with a few exceptions, the following 
two rules hold true: 

(a) If —— or —— occurs as the first f ariid, every subsequent f ariid must be identical 
to it, and so must the first darb if trisyllabic. 

(b) If —— or —occurs as the first darb, every subsequent darb must be identical 

to it. 

Suspension of the Hlla status 

It has already been shown that the identity of a meter may be signaled by the obligatory 
occurrence of a variant (necessary application) or by the total exclusion of a variant (blocking); it 
remains to be shown that, in Arabic poetry, a third device is employed for the same purpose: 
namely, the co-occurrence of two alternants in hemistich-final position. In some meters, for 
example, two different forms of the darb can co-occur in the same ode; such co-occurrence 
constitutes one dimension in a tripartite opposition which differentiates three meters. In each of 
the cases discussed below, the co-occurrence of alternants violates a Hlla status. 
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1. Consider the following two sets: 

(i) -—-—-— (Standard r ajuz of the additional meter) 

(ii) — ■——— ———(or———— ) —— (Variant '•ajuz of al-rajaz') 

(iii) ———-— ——— (Standard r ajuz of al-k h ajjf) 

(i) -— ——— (Standard ''ajuz of majzu ? al-ramal) 

(ii) ——(or——) ——— (* ajuz of majzu ? al-rajaz) 

(iii) —— —— (Standard ‘'ajuz of al-mujtat h t h ) 

In the first set, were each darb to assume the form-, the three strings would become 

minimally, rather than clearly, distinct. For this reason, (i) rejects the catalectic darb -, (ii) 

admits the catalectic darb-, while (iii) permits alternation of-with the actatalectic form 

in the darb position. Thus the Hlla status is suspended in (iii), but such suspension is one 
dimension in a tripartite opposition which helps to differentiate three meters. The same is true of 
the second set. 

2. Consider the following three sets: 

(i) — ■——— — — — — — ■—— (Variant r ajuz of al-sarf) 

(ii) — ■—-——— — ■—— (Catalectic r ajuz of al-madid) 

(iii) — ■—— — ■—— — ■—— (Standard '•ajuz of al-ramal) 


(i) — ■—--—— (Standard ( a/uz of majzu ? al-k h aftf) 

(ii) ——— ■—— — ■—— (Catalectic r ajuz of al-mujtatH h known as al-muqtadab. See 

Remark 4 in section 4.2.23) 

(iii) — ■—-— ■—— (Catalectic r ajuz of majzu ? al-ramal) 

(i) - — ——-—— — ■—— (Variant '•ajuz of al-sart) 

(ii) — ■— —--—— — ■—— (Variant r ajuz of al-munsarih) 

(iii) — ■—--—— — ■—— (Catalectic r ajuz of al-tt’afif) 

The strings of the first set are minimally, rather than clearly, distinct; for this reason, (i) rejects 
reduction of the antepenult syllable, (ii) favors such reduction, while (iii) permits the co¬ 
occurrence of - and — as the antepenult syllable. Thus the ''ilia status is suspended in (iii), but 
such suspension is one dimension in a tripartite opposition which helps to differentiate three 
meters. The same is true of the other two sets. 

Not surprisingly, suspension of the Hlla status is rare in Arabic poetry. 

The string ——— ——— ——— (which permits suspension of the Hlla status) is a very rare 
f ajuz of al-k h afif; in fact, Tbrahlm ? An!s claims that it does not exist in ancient Arabic poetry. 63 
Thus, for all practical purposes, the submeter in question can be disregarded. 

3. There are five meters where suspension of the Hlla status is not a device for differentiating 
meters: al-mutaqarib, al-rajaz, majzu ? al-rajaz, al-mutadarak, and majzu ? al-mutaddrak. 
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(a) al-Mutaqarib: In the f arud position of this meter, —— co-occurs with —— 
because the two forms are closely related in regard to function. 64 

(b) al-Rajaz and Majzu ? al-Rajaz : In the darb position of these two meters, number 
assonance may be violated when the ode is multi-rhymed (the second hemistich of each line 
rhyming with the first hemistich of the same line). Due to internal rhyme, each line is viewed as a 
somewhat independent entity: it is bound to employ a form of the meter (catalectic or acatalectic), 

but not a specific one; and (like a matla f ki 65 ) its f arud must be identical to its darb. 


(c) al-Mutadarak and Majzid al-Mutadarak: In the r arud position of these two meters, the 
catalectic and the acatalectic forms of the foot may co-occur; in the same position, the first 
syllable of the form ——— or the form ——— has neither the status of a local column r illa nor that 
of an inter-column ’’ilia. The contamination which, in this writer’s opinion, caused the anomaly 
will be discussed in section 3.3.3. With respect to the Hlla status, anomaly in al-mutadarak and 
majzu ? al-mutadarak is minor (being confined to the relatively uncommon strings) and may 
therefore be disregarded: the most common submeter in each case employs the form ——— 
throughout the line, thus fully upholding the Hlla status of the f arild (as well as the darb). 

Domain of application 

In section 3.1 it was shown that the domain of Level I patterning is the hemistich; given the nature 
of Level I patterning, the domain cannot be a shorter string. Level II and Level III are 
characterized by syllabic patterning: on Level II, the domain of syllabic patterning is the 
hemistich; on Level III, the domain may be all or part of the hemistich. 

The rules which produce Level III patterning apply to the individual foot; this means that in the 
non-final feet of hemistichs transforming a given foot does not usually become a compelling 
reason for transforming a preceding or a following foot; it is hardly necessary to mention that non- 
final feet constitute the majority of metric slots. 

We have already identified and defined three types of entailment: 

1. That which exists in the f ariid column. 

2. That which exists in the darb column. 

3. That which exists between the darb and the f arud. 

What needs to be re-iterated here is that entailment is the general rule in hemistich-final slots, 
while in non-final slots it is the exception rather than the rule. 

Entailment in the non-final feet of hemistichs is a consequence of the restrictions discussed above: 
in some cases, a restriction means that changing one foot either demands or blocks a change in 
another foot. Numerous examples have already been cited; at this point, the following will 
suffice: 

1. We have already shown that the standard form of al-tawTl may undergo a transformation 

which triggers another transformation: changing the hemistich-final foot from —--to —— 

causes the preceding foot to change from —-— to ——— . 
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2. Consider the following hemistich (the standard form of al-mujtat h t h ): 


The string manifests Level I patterning (since it may be represented by BB, where B stands for a 
quadripartite foot) as well as Level II patterning (since its two feet are similar in regard to the 
positioning of —•); both types of explicit patterning can be obliterated by Level III 
transformations: 

(b)-=>- 

The output of transformation (a) produces a hemistich which lacks explicit patterning: overtly it 
embodies neither Level I nor level II patterning; furthermore, syllabic symmetry is not sufficient 
to produce “meter”. The output of transformation (b), on the other hand, is a hemistich which 
(although overtly devoid of Level 1 and Level II patterning) manifests explicit “meter” because 
both feet are symmetrical. Therefore, (b) is more likely to occur than (a); in other words, changing 
the second foot of the standard hemistich usually entails a change in the first foot. 

Now consider a matla f whose meter is al-mujtat h t h and whose first hemistich ends in-(- 

is a symmetrical variant of the foot ——): such a mafia'' usually ends in- 66 since deletion 

in the f arud usually entails deletion in the darb. Furthermore, the second hemistich usually begins 
with ——— not only to promote syllabic symmetry is a symmetrical variant of the foot 

—) but also to prevent the occurrence of a nonmetrical sequence of long syllables across the 
cesura. 67 Here, then, is a situation where changing a foot in one hemistich triggers changes in the 
other hemistich. 

3.3.2. Compensation 

Besides the ones discussed above, there is an important rule which operates on Level III: namely, 
compensation. The rule states that the total duration of a standard meter tends to be fixed. Thus 
when a long syllable is reduced, the durational balance is added to an adjacent long syllable in the 
same foot. 6S Such addition is possible when there is a neighboring syllable whose vowel is long or 
one whose final consonant is a continuant; otherwise compensation takes the form of a rest. 

The fact that compensation tends to preserve the total durational value of the standard sequence 
suggests that Level II has intuitive, as well as descriptive, priority over Level III. 

3.3.3. Non-canonical transformations 

A non-canonical transformation is one which violates a Level III rule. In this section, non- 
canonical transformations will be listed and discussed under the following three headings: Types, 
Justification, and Frequency. 
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Types 

1. Reduction: The final syllable of —is occasionally shortened in al-k h afif and al- 
mujtat h t h . 69 

2. Addition: Prosodists report a few instances of a process which they call al-k h azm and 
which adds a maximum of two syllables in hemistich-imria/ position. 70 

3. Deletion: A rare process, known as al-k h arm, 7X drops a short syllable which introduces the 
hemistich (and which is followed in the same foot by two long syllables). 7 " In al-mutadarak and 
majzu ? al-mutadarak, another non-canonical process may apply to a hemistich-i'm'ft'a/ or a 
hemistich -medial foot, changing —— to —, 73 

Justification 

1 . In most cases, non-canonical transformations are motivated by a tendency to promote 
syllabic symmetry. Consider the following: 74 


(c)-=> » 

(e) - / - => - / - 


Transformation (a) produces a totally symmetrical hemistich, and transformation (b) produces a 
hemistich consisting of two symmetrical segments (separated by a slanting line). Both 
transformations result in shortening the final syllable of—, which violates the general rule of 
Level III reduction and therefore constitutes a non-canonical change. It might be mentioned in 
passing that the output of the first transformation displays a rather interesting form of syllabic 
symmetry: beginning from the two ends and moving towards the middle, we find that the 
corresponding syllables are consistently dissimilar, the same form of symmetry characterizes the 
sequence which follows the slanting line in the output of the second transformation. 
Transformation (c) provides additional instances where the final syllable of ——— is shortened 
to symmetrize certain segments. 

In the input of transformation (d) the sequence which precedes the slanting line is not symmetrical, 
while in the output the sequence which precedes the slanting line is symmetrical. The latter 
sequence consists of the former plus the syllable added by the transformation; in other words, the 
syllable added by the transformation serves the purpose of “balancing” the medial syllable of 
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—. Significantly, the addition of syllables in hemistich-initial position is a non-canonical 
process. 

In the input of transformation (e), the sequence which precedes the slanting line is not 
symmetrical, while in the output the sequence which precedes the slanting line is symmetrical. 
The symmetry in question results from a non-canonical deletion transformation. 

As mentioned earlier, the process illustrated by transformation (d) is known to Arab prosodists as 
al-k h azm, and the process illustrated by (e) is known as al-k h arm. Their function obscured by al- 
K h alll’s theory, both processes have been considered so pointless and unexplainable that some 
scholars dismiss them as fabrication. 75 In the context of our theory, al-k h azm and al-k h arm are 
altogether plausible, and we therefore need not resort to claims of fabrication. 

2 . In addition to promoting syllabic symmetry, al-k h azm promotes pattern congruency: 
thanks to this latter function of al-k h azm, a meter is operational which would otherwise have been 

latent. Consisting of three different feet, the meter — —-——— ——— is anomalous (foot 

recurrence is a typical characteristic of standard hemistichs). The addition of a long syllable in 
hemistich-initial position endows the first two feet with enough similarity to remove the anomaly: 

(a) Variant generated by al-k h azm ——— —- — — 

(b) al-K h aliTs standard form of al-munsarih —--— —— 

That (b) is segmented erroneously while (a) embodies the correct segmentation is proved in part 
by the form of the second foot: while unexplainably anomalous in (b), the second foot is perfectly 
regular in (a). It seems reasonable, therefore, to conclude that string (a) is a variant which has 
assumed the status of a standard meter; it also seems reasonable to conclude that al-K h al!l 
committed an error in segmenting al-munsarih. 

3. In al-mutadarak and majzii ? al-mutadarak, non-canonical deletion seems to have resulted 
from a process of contamination. 

al-K h al!l does not include al-mutadarak in his inventory of meters although the string is generated 
by his fifth circle. This fact cannot be explained by the assumption that no examples of al- 
mutadarak occurred in the primary data, for then al-K h al!l could have considered the string a 
“neglected meter” (as he did when his other circles generated some unused strings); a more 
plausible explanation is that al-K h al!l rejected al-mutadarak as non-systematic because he 
perceived it as a string which violates five restrictions: the non-final feet of its hemistichs do not 
reject deletion, 76 its f arud is not more restricted in regard to deletion than its darb, 11 its ( arud is 
not bound by number assonance, 78 the initial syllable of-'—- or ——— does not have the status of 
a ‘‘ilia in its r arud, 79 and it permits the juxtaposition of more than four long syllables. 80 
Significantly, it is related that al-K h al!l b. ’Ahmad himself composed a poem wherein each 
hemistich consisted of the string fa'lun fa'lun fa'lun fa'lun (— — —). 81 

What gave rise to the violations listed above? Diachronic developments must sometimes be 
explained through plausible conjecture; the following paragraphs offer no more than such 
conjecture: 

(a) Prior to al-KhaliTs time, al-mutadarak (with the standard form fa'ilun fa'ilun fa'ilun 
fa'ilun in each hemistich) was used as a regular meter which conformed to the general rules of 
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Arabic prosody. At some point prior to al-K h alTl’s time, a few poets used an undivided , invariable 
string which we shall call the “extra long primitive” and which was related in no way to al- 
mutaddrak; the string in question is mafiilatun mafulatun mafulatun mafulatun. It will be 
recalled that on Level I we encountered mafulatun mafulatun mafiilatun mafiilatun as a 
theoretical string which was excluded from the system (to avoid doubling), and whose exclusion 
left a gap in the inventory of theoretical meters. The occasional use of the extra long primitive 
seems to represent a rare victory of pattern congruence (which rejects gaps) over economy (which 
rejects doubling). 

The surfacing of a theoretical (Deep-Structure) form is uncommon but not unknown in language; 
it must be emphasized, however, that the admission of a theoretical form into surface structure 
does not necessarily lead to the admission of other theoretical forms. For example, the Deep- 
Structure string of “equational sentences” in Classical Arabic contains the form kdna ‘to be’; while 
other theoretical forms did not surface, kdna was used (though rarely) by some speakers in 

sentences like -U-D OjSc oft ‘You are praiseworthy and noble ’. 82 


(b) At a later point, still prior to al-K h alIl’s time, the extra long primitive underwent a 
process of re-interpretation: conscious of the periodic beat which characterizes the rhythm, poets 
divided the string into feet of equal length and familiar (rather than theoretical) structure. The 
result was an undivided string comprising eight occurrences of faTun (a form which the poets 
naturally identified with fa'ilun). 

(c) In a short step, a new meter emerged: one which is not divided, which comprises 
eight occurrences of fa'ilun, and where every foot is subject to deletion (as well as reduction). Not 
a r arud, the fourth foot was not more restricted than the eighth in regard to deletion, not subject to 
the requirement of number assonance, and not bound to assign the status of a ‘•ilia to the initial 
syllable of fa'ilun or fa'ilun. 

How did the new meter survive when a canonical hemistich comprises a maximum of four feet? In 
the first place, it must be remembered that the new meter was rare; we have encountered other 
instances where anomaly results in scarcity rather than total exclusion. In the second place, the 
new meter was probably viewed as nothing more than a version of al-mutadarak where the first 
hemistich runs into the second. 

(d) When analyzing his data, al-K h alTl (yielding to the pressure of overwhelming 
convention) split the new meter into two hemistichs, thus obtaining a divided string which violates 
five restrictions and which he failed to differentiate from al-mutadarak. 
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(e) Like al-K h al!l, al- ? Ak h fas h regarded the edited form of the extra long primitive as a 
deviant meter; unlike al-K h al!l, however, he admitted it into the prosodic register. From then on, 
poets were free to ignore five restrictions when using al-mutadarak , 83 

(f) The poems representing earlier stages (and comprising undivided lines) were edited 
in order to superimpose on them the now contaminated structure of al-mutadarak :. 8 

A similar line of development led to the contamination of majzu ? al-mutadarak, 85 acceptance by 
al- ? Ak h fas h , and editing by linguists. 

Frequency 

Non-canonical transformations produce the rarest of all variants. Some may argue that non- 
canonical deletion in al-mutadarak and majzu ? al-mutadarak violates this statement; the present 
writer, however, holds that such deletion is rooted in a process of contamination rather than the 
general rules of the prosodic system. 

3.3.4. The main features of Level III: A recapitulation 

A. Four major transformations apply, with certain restrictions, to generate variants from standard 
meters; they are: synthesis, reduction, deletion, and addition. Functioning within the 
framework of type assonance (which safeguards the identity of feet), the four transformations 
promote syllabic symmetry and (by providing a set of variants for each standard foot) give the 
poet a measure of freedom in selecting his words. 

So strong is the tendency towards syllabic symmetry and pattern congruency that sometimes, 
though very rarely, Level III transformations apply in a non-canonical fashion. 

B. Addition and deletion are the most restricted of the four transformations; the following 
statements specify their distributional properties: 

1. Apparently due to contamination, deletion occurs with no positional restriction in the 
meters al-mutadarak and majzu ? al-mutadarak. In the remaining meters, only a few 
positions admit deletion; of these positions: 

(a) al-darb —i. e., the line-final foot—is the most common domain. 

(b) al- r arud —i. e., the ultimate foot of the first hemistich—is a less common domain (a 
directional, but not reversible, dependency exists between al- f arud and al-darb: 
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almost invariably, deletion applies to the latter if it applies to the former; on the other 
hand, deletion often applies to the latter but not to the former). 

(c) The slot for al-k h arm is the least common domain ( al-k h arm is a non-canonical 
transformation defined as the deletion of a short syllable which introduces a 
hemistich; as might be expected, no such deletion can occur unless the short syllable 
is followed in the same foot by two long syllables). 

2. Addition occurs in less positions than deletion; of these positions: 

(a) The line-final feet of the following meters constitute the canonical, relatively common 
domain: majzu ? al-mutadarak, majzu ? al-kdmil, al-ramal, and al-scin f (addition in 
the first and the last of these meters is an innovation introduced by the later poets). 
Respectively, the transformations involved are: 




(b) The slot for al-l&azm is a less common domain ( al-k h azm is a non-canonical 
transformation defined as the addition of no more than two syllables at the beginning 
of a hemistich). 

B. The following list indicates the relative frequency of Level III variants in any given position S6 
(the most common are given first): 

1. Canonical (primary) variants generated by the typical application of Level III rules. 

2. Canonical variants generated by the atypical application of Level III rules: 

(a) Primary variants generated by complex transformations. 

(b) Secondary variants, generated by chain derivation. 

3. Non-canonical variants, generated by the violation of Level III rules. 
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OUTLINE OF MAJOR POINTS 
ON LEVEL III 


1. Canonical transformations: 

(a) Types (from the least to the most restricted): Reduction, synthesis, 
deletion, and addition. 

(b) Effect on strings: Syllabic symmetry, type assonance. 

(c) Purpose of application: Variety, freedom in choosing words. 

(d) Restriction on application: 

(i) Three of the restrictions are general (blocking any transformation 
in order to safeguard the identity of feet, the identity of meters, 
and explicit patterning). 

(ii) On the other hand, five of the restrictions are specific (blocking 
particular transformations). 

Some basic principles related to restrictions: 

(i) Necessity of safeguarding identity (i. e., keeping meters and feet 

distinct). 

(ii) Primacy of patterning. 

(iii) Close affinity between uu and - . 

(iv) Number assonance (column Hlla). 

(v) Formal influence of the r arud on the darb (inter-column Hlla). 

(vi) Nonmetrical or undesirable status of certain uniform syllabic 
sequences. 

(vii) Correlation between the hemistich-final position and the long- 
syllable type. 
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OUTLINE OF MAJOR POINTS 
ON LEVEL III (Cont.) 


(e) Necessary application: 

(i) Major contexts (hemistich-final columns): As a rule, the 

initial syllable of — or —— is an inter-column HUa 
if it occurs in the { ariid and a local-column f illa if it 
occurs in the darb; the same is true of deletion. Addition 
is a local-column '•ilia in the darb. 

(ii) Minor contexts: Here a necessary application resolves the 
competition between an injunction and an additional 
consideration. One solution (neutralizing application) 
relaxes the injunction in order to satisfy the additional 
consideration, and rectifies the detrimental result; another 
(defusing application) provides a marker which upholds 
the injunction and at the same time satisfies the additional 
consideration. 

(f) Suspension of the f illa status: Serves as one dimension in a 
tripartite opposition which helps to differentiate three meters. 

(g) Domain of application: In general, the individual foot. 

2. Non-canonical transformations: 

(a) Types: Reduction, deletion ( al-k h ann ), and addition ( al-k h azm ). 

(b) Justification: 

(i) Promotion of syllabic symmetry. 

(ii) Promotion of pattern congruence (which has permanently 
modified the form of al-munsarih). 

(c) Frequency: Non-canonical transformations produce the rarest of 
all variants. 
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OUTLINE OF MAJOR POINTS 
ON LEVEL III (Cont.) 


3. Relative frequency of variants in any given position (the most 
common are given first): 

(a) Variants that are generated by typical application of canonical 
transformations. 

(b) Variants that are generated by atypical application of canonical 
transformations. 

(c) Variants that are generated by non-canonical transformations. 

4. Correspondence between ‘•arud and darb: Three criteria 
indicate the existence of directional but not reversible 
dependence; those criteria are: deletion, addition, and the HU a 
status assigned to the first syllable of faHlun/faHlun. 

(a) If the r arud is catalectic, the darb is almost invariably 
catalectic, but the reverse is not true. 

(b) Addition in the darb does not entail addition in the f arud. 

(c) As a rule, the initial syllable of faHlun/faHlun is a local- 
column Hlla in the darb position, but an inter-column Hlla 
in the r arud position. 

5. Compensation: Tends to preserve the durational value of the 
standard string. 


3.4. Postscript Notes 

3.4.1. Role of Level II reduction in focus 

Level II reduction generates a new type of syllabic patterning within the foot; such patterning is either 
supplemented (specifically, prefixed) repetition or interrupted repetition. Level II reduction is barred 
in foot-final position to preclude a rhythmically defective sequence (see Appendix IV of Part I). 

3.4.2. Role of Level Ill transformations in focus 

When applied to a standard foot, Level III reduction leaves the sequence unchanged. Indeed, 
the transformation can be paraphrased as follows: The sequence —of the standard foot remains 
intact (which tends to guarantee a measure of type assonance); every other constituent syllable of 
the standard foot may be shortened. Thus, at least in the context of Level III reduction, the 
sequence can be viewed as the "nucleus" of standard feet. 
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In the light of the above comments, it is clear that Level III reduction performs at least four 
important functions: it contributes to systematic variation which allows the poet some freedom in 
choosing words; it promotes type assonance; it highlights the sequence —as the nuclear 
component of standard feet; and it favors the occurrence of the sequence —(the most rhythmic 
bisyllabic combination), while discouraging the occurrence of the sequence ——- (the least 
rhythmic bisyllabic combination), in the variant feet generated by the standard meter (see footnote 
23 at the end of this chapter). 

Aside from facilitating some freedom in choosing words, the remaining Level III transformations 
perform certain significant functions. As explained earlier, synthesis marks close metric affinity. 
Deletion and addition play an important role in the context of rhyme; that role is discussed in the 
section entitled “Notes” at the end of Part IV. 

3.4.3. Type assonance as a feature of performance 

Prior to al-K h al!l b. ’Ahmad’s time, Arab poets knew nothing about the rules of Arabic prosody. 
How did those poets manage to create perfectly metrical verse without such knowledge? It would 
be excessive to claim that they stored in their memory all of the standard meters, together with all 
of the canonical variants for each standard sequence, and drew on this huge stockpile to compose 
their poetry: In the first place, to manipulate this immensely laborious process would be easier for 
a computer than it would be for the human mind; in the second place, how could the poets know 
which sequences are canonical and therefore admissible into the "store"? 

To describe human performance in composing poetry, it might be more reasonable to say that a 
sharp musical ear perceives a distinct tune for each standard meter, and that such a tune serves as a 
mold: a sequence which fits into the tune for a given standard meter is identified with that meter, 
while a sequence which does not fit into the tune is considered alien to that meter. To grasp the 
essence of this concept, chant the standard form of al-ramal (fa'ilatun fa'ilatun fa'ilun) in the 
following manner: 

(a) Render each short syllable with a low-pitched, abbreviated pronunciation. 

(b) Render each long syllable with a high-pitched, drawn-out pronunciation. 

The resultant tune may be represented graphically as follows: 


The first of the following two sequences will fit neatly into the tune under discussion; the listener 
will hear no distortion. In contrast, the second sequence will produce noticeable distortion if 
forced into the tune. It follows that the first sequence belongs to al-ramal but the second does not. 

(a) fa'ilatun fa'ilatun fa'ilun (—~—— -— ). 

(b) fa'ilatun fa'ilatun fa'ilu (———— - _ 

The tune for the standard form of al-wafir (mufa'alatun mufa'alatun fa'ulun) may be represented 
graphically as follows: 
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The tune for the standard form of al-basit (mustafilun fa'ilun mustafilun fa'ilun) may be 
represented graphically as follows: 


The guiding principle is that different meters are associated with different tunes, and different 
tunes specify different meters. 87 

Needless to say, prior to al-K h allTs theory the Arab poets knew nothing about the taffla as a 
structural entity; they merely made use of metrical tunes. Nonetheless, as the above discussion 
shows, the chant 88 which we call a metric tune endows the taffla with a concrete perceptual reality 
highlighted by well-defined boundaries and the auditory semblance of a word. Note, for example, 
the grouping of syllables, as a result of the metric tune, in the first hemistich of ' Amr b. KuItTim’s 
mu r allaqa (whose meter is al-wafir): 9 ’alahubbl bisahnikifas bahlna (mufa f altun mufa'alatun 
fa'Tilun). It is possible that al-K b alTl inferred the tafafl, at least those of his “primary” meters, 
from the discrete syllabic groupings set apart from each other by the metric tunes. 

On the level of performance, then, it might be a valid interpretation of type assonance (combined, 
perhaps, with some other factors) to state that a sequence is a canonical variant only if it fits into 
the tune of the standard meter. The interpretation in question deserves further study: Of the 
impression that a given sequence "fits" into the tune while another sequence does not, precisely 
how much is attributable to type assonance (especially "nuclear" correspondence)? If a portion of 
the required "fit" is attributable to other factors, what might those factors be? 

In the interest of realistic, balanced assessment, it is necessary to state explicitly at this point that 
the Level I, Level II, and Level III rules proposed by our theory represent a valid framework 
which accounts primarily for competence ; accounting for performance, on the other hand, might 
require appeal to a modified form of Stanislas Guyard’s theory. 

In one of his books, Dr. Taha Husayn makes the following comments: 90 

"What seems impossible to doubt is that the rhythm of Arabic poetry—like that of other 
poetry—is an outcome of music and singing. At its inception, poetry is song. To talk 
of song is to talk of tune, melody, and scanning—in short, of rhythm." 

From the above discussion it is clear that the system and the metric tunes are intimately related: 
the system gives rise to the metric tunes and the metric tunes fit the verse, in the process of 
composition, to the system. 

3.4.4. Composition versus perceptual interpretation 

Once fixed in the listener’s mind as a contrastive pattern, the standard form of a given meter tends 
to predetermine perception: whenever a poem is recited in his presence, the listener will tend to 
hear the standard form of the meter rather than the variants—unless, of course, he resorts to a 
careful process of scansion. This statement will surprise no one with sufficient training in 
structural linguistics and psycholinguistics. The phenomenon under discussion is comparable to 
the perception of conditioned alternants on the phonological level. In the colloquial Arabic dialect 
of Cairo, for example, a cluster of two obstruents is either entirely voiced or entirely voiceless 
with respect to actual pronunciation. Thus the word ? afdal ‘favors’ is pronounced as [ ? avdal]; yet, 
without a deliberate attempt to convince him otherwise, a Cairene Egyptian will say that the first 
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member of the cluster is [f]. In like manner, the word ? usbu f ‘week’ is pronounced as [ ? uzbu' ; ]; yet, 
without a deliberate attempt to convince him otherwise, a Cairene Egyptian will say that the first 
member of the cluster is [s]. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 The following studies are typical of the attempts made by contemporary Arab scholars to define the 
innovations in question: Muhammad al-Nuwayhl, Qadiyyat al-S h i r r al-Jadld (2d ed. rev.; Beirut: Dar al- 
Fikr, February 1971); Salma Kliadra Jayyusi, Trends and Movements in Modern Arabic Poetry (2 vols.; 
Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1977); John Mikhail Asfour, “An Anthology of Modern Arabic Poetry, 1945 - 1984, 
with a Critical Introduction” (Ph.D. thesis, Department of English, McGill University, Montreal, Canada, 
November 1984); John Mikhail Asfour, When the Words Buryi: An Anthology of Modern Arabic Poetiy, 
1945 - 1987 (2d ed. rev.; Maxville, Canada: Connorant Books, 1992). In Trends and Movements (pp. 
639, 640), Jayyusi makes the following insightful assessment: “It is never easy to foretell what events will 
take place in art, but in the question of form in contemporary Arabic poetry, one feels fairly confident in 

contemplating its immediate future. There seems to be no indication that there will be a general 

preference for a prose medium among poets (the public is even less inclined to accept these forms) before 
the immense potentialities of the numerous Arabic metres (with their derivatives) have been fully explored. 

Only when this has happened, will poets start urgently looking for a different fonn. [A]t the moment 

there is no artistic need for a major shift towards a prose medium for Arabic poetry; the real need is for 
poetry to try to lose some of its musical qualities to suit a profoundly changed mood of life, but this must 
first be achieved within a metrical framework.” 

2 As we have already pointed out in Chapter I of Part I, the body of primary data under discussion was 
refuted neither by al-K h al!l’s well-versed contemporaries nor by the learned scholars who followed al- 
K’alll over the vast expanse of many centuries. Equally significant is the fact that the ancient verse 
available to us today (in all likelihood just a fraction of the entire corpus) confirms al-K h alIl’s statements. 
Thus it is altogether reasonable to conclude that, in regard to observational adequacy, al-K h alIl’s prosodic 
formulation is beyond reproach. 

3 A line of Arabic poetry usually comprises two structurally independent sequences of feet; each of the 
sequences in question is called a hemistich, and the line is said to be divided. In a few cases, the line 
consists of a single sequence which is identical to one hemistich of a divided line; for the sake of simplicity 
and consistency, we shall say that in such cases the line consists of a single hemistich. We define a 
hemistich, then, not as a sequence of feet which always constitutes a half or a division, but as one which 
can (and usually does) constitute a half or a division. 

4 In this study, the word meter appears within quotation marks when used generically to designate the sense 
of regularity which often characterizes verse. 

5 On Level I, it is possible to define an Arabic meter as the string which constitutes a single hemistich and to 
stipulate that in most—but not in all—instances the meter is doubled to produce a divided line. Henceforth 
this definition will be adopted: it represents an economical way of accounting for the lines which al-K l, alIl 
calls al-masHiir and al-manhuk (see f Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S''arh Tuhfat al-K h alTl, pp. 81 - 84). 

6 It has already been stated that the hemistichs of a divided line are identical on Level I: such is also the case 
on Level II. It is thus possible on Level II to define a meter as the string which constitutes a single 
hemistich, and henceforth we will adopt this definition. 

n 

See Karl Shapiro’s Prosody Handbook, p. 63. 

8 We shall talk of reduction as positioned or placed at a given point if it occurs at that point. 
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9 

Medial reduction is “identically” placed in two feet if it is equidistant from at least one pair of 
corresponding extremities; each of the following sequences illustrates this definition (a dash stands for a 
long syllable, and — stands for a short syllable): 


10 A dash stands for a long syllable, and — stands for a short syllable. 

11 The names given here to the various meters are the ones used by al-K h alIl. 

12 See 'Ibrahim ? AnIs’ Musiqa al-SVr, pp. 189 - 208. 

13 

The constituent uu patterns as a single long syllable, not as a sequence. 

14 Notice that the seven standard feet result from applying the rules of standard reduction and analysis to the 
two theoretical feet ( mafulun and mafulatun). Also notice that while the first two contrasts are shared by 
all standard feet, the last two are restricted to long feet. 

15 See f Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alll, p. 211. 

16 Vol. II, p. 366. 

17 . . . . 

See Restriction 2i in section 3.3.1. 

18 See 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ Musiqa al-SVr, pp. 54, 55, 189 - 199. The meter al-muqtadab is used in 
approximately 1% of modem Arabic poetry; on the other hand, al-mudari r is almost non-existent in 
modern Arabic poetry (see 'Ibrahim 'Allis’ Musiqa al-SVr, pp. 199 - 208). Also see William Wright’s 
Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, p. 368. 

1Q 

See f Abd al-Hannd al-Radi’s S''arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, p. 14. 

20 

See item 2 under “Justification” in section 3.3.3. 

21 See 'Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alll, pp. 109, 146, 147, 225 - 229, 279; also see 'Ibrahim 
'Anls’ Musiqa al-SVr, pp. 76 - 78, 90, 99, 115 - 117. 

See 'Ibrahim 'Allis’ Musiqa al-SVr, pp. 90, 189 - 208; also see 'Abd al-Hamid al-Radi’s S h arh Tuhfat al- 
Khalll, pp. 114, 115. 

23 

Level III reduction tends to maximize the occurrence of——, while minimizing the occurrence of — -—-, in 
the variant feet generated by the standard meter. As shown in Appendix IV of Part I, —— is the most 
rhythmic while — ■— is the least rhythmic of all the bisyllabic combinations which occur within the feet of 
Classical Arabic poetry. 

The chart presented in Appendix I of Part I can serve as a useful guide. Comparing the occurrence of the 

sequence —with that of the sequence-in each column leads to the following conclusion: In the 

majority of instances, Level III reduction is responsible for the fact that —— occurs more often than ——; 
this statement holds true whether the domain of occurrence is the individual variant or the entire set of 
variants associated with a given standard foot. 
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24 See William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 362, 365. 

25 

Far from being peculiar to Arabic poetry, symmetry seems to be a universal prosodic principle. See Karl 
Shapiro’s Prosody Handbook, p. 63. 

26 See section 3.3.3. 

27 

In this context, a constituent is u_», , or — . 

28 This manner of identifying the standard fonn was recognized by 'Abu Nasr 'Ismael b. Hammad al-Jawhari; 
see his r Arud al-Waraqa, p. 13. 

29 

Surprisingly, some critics hold that the existence of even a few restrictions invalidates a theory of Classical 
Arabic prosody. Such critics need to study more closely the facts which pertain to the structure of 
Classical Arabic. Restrictions are so abundant in the grammar of Classical Arabic that hardly any scholar 
would contest their presence. Why then should restrictions have no place in a theory of Classical Arabic 
prosody? Which would be the better option: to have a theory that generates the vast majority of the 
primary data through the application of simple, general rules bound by a few motivated restrictions, or to 
settle for a long list of frustratingly complex observations that represents the entire corpus as a set of 
arbitrary items and phenomena? It must be borne in mind that restrictions are, in actual fact, a subset of 
minor rules which fine-tune the major rules and which therefore form an integral part of the system. 

30 To verify the validity of those labels and assertions, see: f Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alll 
(especially pp. 49, 101, 128, 129, 137, 150, 162, 191); f Abd al-'AzIz 'Atlq’s Llm al- f Ariid wa-al-Qdflya 
(especially pp. 59, 122, 123); and William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 361 — 
368 (especially pp. 362, 363). 

31 'Abbas Hasan, al-Nahw al-Wdfi, Vol. I (5 th ed.; Cairo, Egypt: Dar al-Ma'arif, 1975), p. 166, footnote 2. 

See William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, p. 362; also see 'Abd al-Hannd al-Radi’s 
S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, pp. 196 - 204. 

33 

See William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, p. 362. 

34 See William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 362, 363. Also see 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ 
MusTqd al-S l, i f r,yi. 109. 

35 See William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, p. 367; also see f Abd al-Harmd al-Radl’s 
S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alfl, pp. 109 - 120. 

36 See William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 363, 364, 367, 368. Also see s Abd 
al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K''alTl, pp. 256, 257, 279. 

37 See 'Abd al-Harmd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K'’alTl, pp. 88-91. 

38 See f Abd al-Harmd al-Radl’s S''arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, pp. 291, 292. 

39 See f Abd al-Harmd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, pp. 92 - 306. 

40 See 'Abd al-Harmd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K^alil, pp. 95 - 305. 

41 See 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ MusTqd al-SVr, pp. 59 -139. 
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4 ~ See William Wright’s A Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 361 - 368. 

43 An explicit pattern is a syllabic configuration which is actually present in a given string; an implicit pattern 
is an underlying configuration invoked by type assonance. Explicit ''meter" is the sense of regularity 
which results from explicit patterning, while implicit ''meter" is the sense of regularity superimposed by 
implicit patterning. 

44 Unless it recurs or pervades the entire hemistich, syllabic symmetry cannot give rise to “meter”. 

45 See f Abd al-Hannd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, pp. 279, 280; also see William Wright’s Grammar of 
the Arabic Language, Vol. II, p. 368. 

46 See f Abd al-Harmd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, pp. 39,40. 

47 Each hemistich-final variant is also related to the Level II foot by type assonance. 

48 See f Abd al-Harmd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alTl, pp. 85 - 87. 

4Q 

See s Abd al-Hannd al-Radi’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, top of p. 220. 

50 See ''Ibrahim ? AnIs’ MusTqa al-SVr, pp. 156, 157. A rare exception occurs in majzu ? aTk h ajtf where 

———-— becomes ———-( See fAbd al-Hannd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alTl, p. 254). 

51 See William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 366 - 368. 

See William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 367, 368. Also see Ibn Ras h iq’s al- 
f Umda, Vol. I,p. 138. 

53 See f Abd al-Harmd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K'alTl, p. 46 (footnote 2). 

54 See K h adlja al-HadlfTs ? Abniyat al-Sarf pp. 141, 142. 

55 See f Abd al-Harmd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K'alTl, pp. 137, 231; also see pp. 73 - 77 of the same book. 

56 See f Abd al-Harmd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K'alTl, pp. 72 - 77. 

57 See 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ MusTqa al-S h i ( r, pp. 256, 257. 

58 See lAbd al-Hannd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, p. 217; 'Abd al- f Az!z lAtlq’s Llm al-Arud wa-al- 
Qafiya, pp. 68, 70, 121; and 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ MusTqa al-S h i ( r, pp. 98 -103, 82 - 86, 124 - 126. Also see 
William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 363, 364, 366, 367. 

59 See f Abd al-Harmd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K'alTl, pp. 88-91. 

60 See 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ MusTqa al-SVr, pp. 110-114. 

61 The following line (composed by 'Abu Nuwas) illustrates the replacement under discussion: 

tSjkf Jii- 1L J o)So lil 

6 ~ See William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, p. 364. 

63 See 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ MusTqa al-S'Er, pp. 79, 80. 
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64 See defusing application f under “Necessary application” in section 3.3.1. 

65 The term matla r designates the first line of an ode. 

66 Often the hemistich-final feet of the matW are identical. Although popular, such identity is not obligatory 
(see 'Abd al-Rahman al-Sayyid’s al-Arud wa-al-Qafiya, pp. 19, 20). 

67 On page 280 of his S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alll, al-Radl cites the following lines: 


_P-C LD ^g-Ls O—Su—i 

' ° * 0 ' ' ' # > * 0 


Examining the first line reveals the following: 

(a) The first hemistich ends in-(which is derived from — --). 

(b) Like the first, the second hemistich ends in-(which is derived from ———). 

(c) Each of the two hemistichs comprises the string---(rather than the string ——— 

68 See ''Ibrahim 'Anls’ Musiqa al-SVr, p. 160. 

See William Wright’s Grammar• of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 367, 368; also see f Abd al-Hannd al- 
Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat aTK h alIl, pp. 256, 279. 

See f Abd al-Hannd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, pp. 59 - 62. The available information concerning al- 
k''azm is rather sketchy, and it is therefore impossible to formulate precise rules. Reportedly, the meters 
where al-k''azm occurs are al-basit, al-kdmil, al-madid, al-tawil, and al-hazaj ; respectively, the additions 
are — , — /— , - , ——, and —. It appears that canonical addition and al-k''azm are mutually exclusive 
in the meters where they occur. 

71 

While the word al-k h azm means “stringing or threading (e. g., pearls)’, the word al-k h arm means 
‘producing a hole or a gap’. 

See 'Abd al-Hannd al-Radi’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, pp. 63 - 67. Reportedly, al-k'arm is restricted to al- 
tawil, al-mutaqdrib, al-hazaj, al-mudarf, and al-wdfir. The sadr is a more common domain than the f ajuz. 

73 See 'Abd al-Hannd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, p. 302. 

74 See f Abd al-Hannd al-Radl’s S''arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, pp. 255 - 257; 279, 280; 60, 65. 

75 See f Abd al-Hannd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-Khalil, pp. 59 - 67. 

76 See f Abd al-Hannd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-Khalil, p. 303. 

77 See f Abd al-Hannd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-Khalil, pp. 300 - 303. 

78 See f Abd al-Hannd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, p. 304. 

79 See 'Abd al-Harmd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, p. 304. 
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80 See f Abd al-Harmd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h altl, p. 304. 

81 See f Abd al-Harmd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alTl, pp. 17, 18. 

8 ~ See al-Dajanl’s D h ahirat aTS h ud h ud h fl al-Nahw al- f Arabiyy, p. 304. For other instances where theoretical 
(Deep-Structure) fonns have surfaced, especially in poetry, see William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, Vol. II, pp. 378, 379. 

83 For the confining influence which linguists exerted on the composition of poets, see f Afif Dimas h qiyya’s 
Tajdid al-Nahw al- r Arabiyy, pp. 121-124. 

84 It is probable that editing old forms to achieve conformity with the linguistic rules of the day was a 
common practice; such editing, however, did not extend to Quranic texts although the oral rendition of 
certain reciters was condemned as grammatically erroneous. See 'Ahmad Muk h tar TJmar’s al-Baht 1 ' al- 
Lug''awiyy, pp. 6-15; al-Dajanl’s D h dhirat al-S h ud h ud h ji al-Nahw al- f Arabiyy, p. 131; s AfTf Dimas h qiyya’s 
Tajdid al-Nahw al- r Arabiyy, p. 124; and Zaki Abdel-Malek’s The Closed-List Classes of Colloquial 
Egyptian Arabic, p. 241. 

85 In this instance, the theoretical string which surfaced is---. Occasional use of the 

theoretical string was apparently motivated by no more than the intuitive reality of Level I. 

86 A “position” is here defined as a slot where a foot occurs. 

87 The two metric tunes associated with a pair of closely-affmed meters are so similar in terms of auditory 
effect that, to a casual or an indulgent ear, each tune can pass for the other. Notwithstanding, the two 
meters have distinct identities because a sharp musical ear can detect a low-pitched “vibration” (uu), as 
opposed to a high-pitched sustained note (—), which characterizes one member of the pair (thus setting it 
apart as an independent rhythmic entity) and which almost invariably occurs, at least once, in every line of 
the poem. Very rarely indeed do we encounter a situation where the “vibration” in question eludes an 
entire line but occurs in other lines of the same ode; even then, the metric identity of all hemistichs 
remains clear and well-defined since the ode is an organic, not an atomic, structure. By definition, an ode 
with organic structure incorporates a set of features which bind together the constituent parts into a 
unified, integrated whole; the pertinent feature in this context is the stipulation that the same meter must 
occur in all hemistichs. For the organic nature of Ancient Arabic verse, see Mary Catherine Bateson’s 
Structural Continuity in Poetry: A Linguistic Study in Five Pre-Islamic Arabic Odes (Paris and The 
Hague: Mouton, 1970); G.J.H. van Gelder’s Beyond the Line: Classical Arabic Literaty Critics on the 
Coherence and Unity of the Poem (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1982); Kamal Abu-Deeb’s “Towards a Structural 
Analysis of Pre-Islamic Poetry”, International Journal of Middle East Studies 6 (1975), pp. 148-184; 
Kamal Abu-Deeb’s “Towards a Structural Analysis of Pre-Islamic Poetry (II): The Eros Vision”, Edebiyat 
(1976), pp. 3-69; Adnan Haydar’s “The Mu’allaqa of Imru’ al-Qays: Its Structure and Meaning”, Parts 1 
& 2, Edebiyat 2 (1977), pp. 227-261 and 3 (1978), pp. 51-82. 

88 The American Heritage College Dictionary (4 th ed.) defines a chant as “a short simple melody in which 
syllables or words are sung on or intoned to the same note or a limited range of notes”. As used here, the 
tenn denotes a short simple melody, based on the syllabic structure of a standard meter and a limited range 
of musical notes, which facilitates scansion in two ways: It reduces the lexical sequence which constitutes 
a bayt to syllables which cluster to form clearly discrete feet, and it highlights the harmony or discord 
between the lexical sequence and the melody thus marking each foot as canonical or non-canonical. 

89 In Arabic script, the hemistich is JL_i Ml . 

90 See Taha Husayn’s al-Majmu r a al-Kamila li-Mu’allafat al-Duktur Tdhci Husayn olilji ALjLSvJl aJ-jLAI 

•da , Volume V (Beirut, Lebanon: Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnaniyy, 1973 - 1975), p. 326. 
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CHAPTER IV 
VERIFICATION 


4.1. Introduction 

In Chapter III, we presented a list of the standard meters which result from applying the rules of 
Level II; thus we showed that our theory does in fact account for the standard meters of Arabic 
poetry. The chief purpose of this chapter is to present further proof of adequacy by showing that: 

1. The variants reported by al-K h alTl are indeed generated by our Level III rules (the 
sufficient condition). 

2. The variants generated by our Level Ill rules do not substantially exceed the variants 
reported by al-K h al!l (the necessary condition). 

The meters are listed in the descending order of frequency reported by 'Ibrahim 'Aills. 1 A careful 
analysis of’Anls’ findings yields an interesting observation: the count is based strictly on ancient 
Arabic poetry, but in describing individual meters ? AnIs occasionally makes a fleeting reference 
to relative popularity in modern poetry. It must be emphasized that odes composed in non¬ 
standard Arabic are excluded from the count. 2 

Each standard string is followed by a list of “submeters”, also arranged in descending order of 
frequency. In general, a submeter differs from the standard string only in regard to one or both of 
the hemistich-final feet; the difference results from applying a Hlla to the standard r cirud, the 
standard darb, or both. Submeters have a twofold purpose: (a) to define the number assonance 
which occurs in each column, and (b) to state the correspondence which occurs between the f arud 
and the darb (submeters are governed by the rules of correspondence discussed in section 3.3.1). 

As a by-product, this chapter provides a convenient reference for students and scholars: it lists the 
variant strings assigned by al-K h al!l to each meter, and specifies the relative frequency of those 
strings. In the tables used for this purpose, certain conventions are employed; an explanation of 
those conventions is in order: 

1. In the first column of the table, the slots are indicated; the term “slot” designates the 
position (in the meter) where a given standard foot and its variants occur. 
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2. In the second column of the table, we list the forms (standard and derived) which are 
reported by al-K h al!l as fillers of various slots. The arrangement of items is significant in three 
respects: 


(a) Of the hemistich-final fillers, the un-indented items represent different Hlla 
stipulations; not so with a hemistich-final filler and the forms indented under it, for here the entire 
set is usually uniform in regard to Hlla stipulations. 

(b) Of the hemistich-initial and hemistich-medial fillers, the un-indented items are 
standard forms, while the indented items are variants. 

(c) As a rule, variants are listed in descending order of frequency. 

The following notations deserve explanation: 

(a) The symbols < > indicate that the enclosed form is reported by al-K h al!l but is not 
generated by our theory; in other words, the symbols in question indicate an instance where our 
theory violates the sufficient condition. 

(b) An asterisk indicates that the form is generated by our theory but is not reported 
by al-K h alTl; in other words, an asterisk indicates an instance where our theory violates the 
necessary condition—an instance where a “probable variant” does not actually materialize. With 
respect to our theory, the necessary condition is satisfied if the “probable variants” do not 
substantially exceed al-K h allTs data. Probable variants comprise two sets: 

(i) Forms which result from the necessary application of Level III 

transformations. 

(ii) Forms which result from the optional application of Level III transformations 
and whose occurrence is not banned (or rendered unlikely) by restrictions. 

3. In the third column of the table, we specify the transformations which our theory 
provides to generate the variants. In most instances, the specified transformations are canonical. 

4. In the fourth column of the table, we classify the fillers according to the principles of 
our theory: 


(a) A filler belongs to Class S if it is a standard foot, and to Class Sb if it is the 
hemistich-final foot of a submeter. 

(b) A filler belongs to Class V i if it is a canonical (primary) variant derived by a 
simple transformation from a standard foot. 

(c) A filler belongs to Class V 2 if it is a canonical (primary) variant derived by a 
complex transformation from a standard foot. 
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(d) A filler belongs to Class V 3 if it is a canonical (secondary) variant derived from 
another variant. 

(e) A filler belongs to Class V 4 if it is derived by a non-canonical transformation. 

5. In the fifth column of the table, we specify the relative frequency of fillers as reported 
by al-K h al!l. Where available, the esthetic judgment of Arab prosodists is enclosed within 
quotation marks (e. g., “ugly”, “distasteful”, “pleasant”). 

6 . In the sixth column of the table, we indicate the relative frequency of fillers as 
predicted by our theory. Most of the predictions are based on the principles discussed in section 
3.3.1 under the titles “Restrictions on application” and “Necessary application”; the reader is 
therefore advised to familiarize himself with those principles before using the tables. The 
descriptions in the sixth column are accompanied by cross-references, footnotes, or explanatory 
remarks only when the reader is likely to need assistance. The sixth column merely identifies the 
explanatory remarks; the text of those remarks follows the tables. 

This chapter will show that our proposal is very close to perfection in satisfying a basic 
requirement which a theory must meet in order to be valid; the requirement in question is to 
generate all and only the primary data. In this case, the corpus reported by al-K h al!l b. ’Ahmad 
constitutes the primary data. 

Of the works consulted, ' Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alTl, William Wrighf’s 
Grammar of the Arabic Language, and ’Ibrahim ’Anls’ MiisTqa al-ShTr are the major sources. 

4.2. The Meters of Ancient Arabic Poetry 


4.2.1. The meter al-tawil 


The standard form 


Submeters 

1 . — 
2 . — 
3. — 
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Constituent feet of al-tawil 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler 

Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A.Hemistich- 

tinal 






1. al-'arud 


None 

Q 

Non-existent 

Non-existent 
(Rem. 2) 





Reduction 

Sb# 1-3 
(VO 

Overwhelming 

Overwhelming 
(Rem. 2) 



None 

S; Sb # 3 

Very rare; 
almost non¬ 
existent 

Almost non¬ 
existent (Rem. 3) 

2 . al-darb 



— 

Reduction 

Sb# 1 (VO 

Common 

Common (Rem. 3) 



Deletion 

Sb#2 (VO 

Rare 

Rare 

(Restriction 2i) 

B. Non-final 

1,5 

- 

None 

S 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

v, 

Common 

Common 



Non-canonical 
deletion ( al- 
k h arm ) 

v 4 

Very rare 

Very rare 
(section 3.3.4) 



Reduction & 
non-canonical 
deletion ( al- 
k h arm) 

v 4 

Very rare 

Very rare 
(section 3.3.4) 

3 


None 

S 

Common 

Common 


—— — 

Reduction 

V, 

Common 

Common 

7 

^- 

None 

s 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

V, 

Common; 
obligatory 
before —— 

Common; 
obligatory before 
—— (Rem. 3) 

2,6 

^- 

None 

s 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

Vi 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

V, 

Rare (almost 

non-existent); 

“ugly” 

Rare (Restriction 

8 , & paragraph 6 
under “Neces¬ 
sary application” 
in section 3.3.1) 
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Remarks 

1. al-TawTl is one of the most common meters of Arabic poetry; reportedly, one-third of all 
ancient Arabic poems employed it. Notice that al-tawTl, in its standard form, comprises the 
maximum possible number of syllables. ? AnIs observes that, in general, the meters with a 
relatively large number of syllables were favored in ancient Arabic poetry (See 'Ibrahim ? AnIs’ 
Muslqa al-SM'r, pp. 191, 192). 

The standard form of al-tawll does not occur; of the submeters, the first is the most common, and 
the third is the least common. 

2. The standard f arud (—■-) does not occur (except, of course, in a matla r whose darb is 

—--); in its place, the form ———— is used (see defusing application b under “Necessary 

application” in section 3.3.1). 

3. The standard darb ('—-) is almost non-existent; it is commonly replaced by ——-— 

(see the first four paragraphs under “Necessary application” in section 3.3.1). The darb —— (of 
the second submeter) must be preceded by —- (see neutralizing application b in section 3.3.1). 

4. Almost invariably, the second foot in each hemistich rejects reduction of its final syllable 
(see paragraph 6 under “Necessary application” in section 3.3.1). 

5. When discussing al-tawTl, al-Radl reports no f ajuz- initial instances of al-k h arm (see ' Abd 
al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, pp. 102, 103); elsewhere, however, al-Radl cites 
examples which show that, in general, al-k h arm applies to both hemistichs of the line (see 'Abd al- 
HamTd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alll, pp. 63 - 67). 

4.2.2. The meter al-kamil 


The standard form 


Submeters 

1 . uu- 

2. UU- 

3. uj- 


4. 


5. 
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Constituent feet of al-kamil 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 






1 . al- f ariid 

UU— "— 

None 

S; Sb # 1,2,3 

Common 

Common 


- — 

Synthesis 

Vi 

Common, 

“pleasant” 

Common 
(Rem. 5) 



Synthesis & 
reduction 

v 2 

Rare, “dis¬ 
tasteful” 

Rare 

(Restriction 1) 

2 . al-darb 

UU 

Chain 

derivation 

Sb # 4, 5 
(V 3 ) 

Rare 

Rare 

(Restriction 1) 

UU-' 

None 

s 

Very common 

Very common 


- 

Synthesis 

Vi 

Common 

Common 
(Rem. 5) 



Synthesis & 
reduction 

V 2 

Rare 

Rare 

(Restriction 1) 


UU- 

Deletion 

Sb# 1 (Vi) 

Common 

Common (since 
the f ariid is 
common) 



Synthesis & 
deletion 

V 2 

Common 

Ditto 


— 

Chain 

derivation 

Sb # 2 (V 3 ) 

Rare 

Rare 

(Restriction 1) 


UU- 

Chain 

derivation 

Sb # 3 (V 3 ) 

Rare 

Rare 

(Restriction 1) 



Chain 

derivation 

Sb # 4 (V 3 ) 

Very rare 

Very rare 
(Restriction 1; 
also, the f arud is 
rare) 


UU- 

Chain 

derivation 

Sb # 5 (V 3 ) 

Very rare 

Ditto 

B. Non-final 

1,2, 4,5 

UU- "- 

None 

S 

Very common 

Very common 



Synthesis 

Vi 

Common, 

“pleasant” 

Common 
(Rem. 5) 
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Constituent feet of al-kamil (cont.) 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

Non-final 

1, 2,4, 5 
(cont.) 


Synthesis & 
reduction 

v 2 

Rare, 

“distasteful’’ 

Relatively 
uncommon 
(Restriction 1) 


Reduction 

Vi 

Very rare, 
“distasteful” 

Very rare 
(Rem. 3) 


Remarks 

1. The meter al-kamil is common in ancient (as well as modem) Arabic poetry. 

2 . In descending order of frequency, the forms of al-kamil are as follows: the standard, the 
first submeter, the second submeter, the third submeter, the fourth submeter, the fifth submeter. 

3. In each hemistich of al-kamil, the final foot rejects the form ———. But for this 
restriction, the hemistichs in question could merge into a variant of al-rajaz: 

uj - uj-uu—=> ———— ———— ———— (i al-kamil ) 

Because the non-final feet in al-rajaz often assume the form the corresponding feet in al- 

kamil rarely assume that form. 

4. The form uu— behaves like ——— in regard to 'ilia status, perhaps because the two forms 
are perceptually identical (see the rules which specify correspondence between 'ariid and darb at 
the end of “Necessary application’’ in section 3.3.1). 

5. ——— is the most common variant of uu——— since the former is related to the latter by 
optimum type assonance. 


4.2.3. The meter al-basit 


The standard form 
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Submeters 

Constituent feet of al-basit 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 






1 . al- f ariid 

—— 

None 

S 

Non-existent 

Non-existent 3 



Reduction 

Sb# 1-3 
(VO 

Overwhelming, 

“pleasant” 

Overwhelming 4 

2. al-darb 


None 

S 

Non-existent 

Non-existent 
(Rem. 2) 



Reduction 

Sb# 1 (V,) 

Overwhelming, 

“pleasant” 

Overwhelming 


— 

Deletion 

Sb#2(V,) 

Rare 

Rare 

(Restriction 2i) 



Chain 

derivation 

Sb # 3 (V 3 ) 

Very rare 

Very rare 
(Restriction 1) 

B. Non-final 

1,3,5,7 

- — 

None 

S 

Very common 

Very common 


—' —— — 

Reduction 

Vi 

Common, 

“acceptable” 

Common 



Reduction 

Vi 

Common, 
“acceptable but 
somewhat 
distasteful” 

Common 



Reduction 

V 2 

Rare, “ugly” 

Rare (Restrictions 
1,7) 

2,6 


None 

s 

Very common 

Very common 



Reduction 

Vi 

Very common, 

“pleasant”, 

“nice” 

Very common 
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Remarks 

1. The meter al-basit is slightly less common than al-kamil; in descending order of 
frequency, its forms are as follows: the first submeter, the second submeter, the third submeter. 
The standard form does not occur. 

2. Replacement of the standard darb by ——— makes al-basit compatible with other 
tetrameters: in al-tawTl and al-muiadarak. the darb usually undergoes Level III reduction (see 
William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, p. 364; ’Ibrahim ’Anls’ Miisiqa al- 
S h i r r, pp. 61, 103; and ’Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfatal-K h alil, p. 303). 


4.2.4. The meter al-wafir 


The standard form 


Constituent feet of al-wafir 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 






1. al- f ariid 


None 

S 

Common 

Common 

2. al-darb 

—— 

None 

S 

Common 

Common 


_ 

Deletion 

Vi 

Non-existent 

Rare 

(Restriction 2i) 

B. Non-final 

1 

' '- KXJ - 

None 

s 

Common 

Common 


'- ' - 

Synthesis 

V, 

Common, 

“pleasant” 

Common 
(Rem. 2) 



Reduction 

Vi 

Relatively 

uncommon 

Relatively 
uncommon 
(Rem. 2) 



Reduction & 
synthesis 

v 2 

Relatively 

uncommon 

Relatively un¬ 
common (Rem. 

2; Restriction 1) 


-UU- 

Deletion (al- 
kf'ann ) 

V 4 

Rare, “ugly” 

Rare (section 

3.3.4) 
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Constituent feet of al-wafir (cont.) 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

Non-final 

1 (cont.) 


Deletion ( al - 
Warm) & 
synthesis 

v 4 

Rare, “ugly” 

Rare (section 

3.3.4) 



Deletion ( al - 
Warm), 
synthesis, & 
reduction 

v 4 

Rare, “ugly” 

Rare (section 

3.3.4) 



Deletion (al- 
Warrri) & 
reduction 

V 4 

Rare, “ugly” 

Rare (section 

3.3.4) 

2, 4, 5 

-- kJU 

None 

s 

Common 

Common 


'—'- 

Synthesis 

V, 

Common, 

“pleasant” 

Common 
(Rem. 2) 



Reduction 

V, 

Relatively 

uncommon 

Relatively 
uncommon 
(Rem. 2) 



Reduction & 
synthesis 

v 2 

Relatively 

uncommon 

Relatively un¬ 
common (Rem. 

2; Restriction 1) 


Remarks 

1. The non-canonical transformation al-k h arm is blocked at the beginning of the second 
hemistich to avert a nonmetrical sequence of long syllables. 

2 . —-is the most common variant of —uj- since the former is related to the latter by 

optimum type assonance. 


4.2.5. The meter a\-k h ajtf 


The standard form 


Submeter 
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Constituent feet of al-k h afif 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 






1 . al- f ariid 

— - 

None 

S; Sb 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

Vi 

Common; 

conditional 

(mu'aqaba) 

Common; 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 



Reduction 

Vi 

Almost 

nonexistent; 

conditional 

( mu f dqaba ) 

Almost 
nonexistent; 
(Restriction 8); 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 



Reduction 

v 2 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2 . al-darb 

—— 

None 

s 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

Vi 

Common; 

conditional 

( mu r dqaba ) 

Common; 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 


— 

Deletion 

Vi 

Rare 

Rare (Restric¬ 
tion 2i; Rem. 6) 



Deletion 

Sb (V,) 

Very rare 

Very rare 
(Restriction 2; 

Rem. 2) 



Reduction & 
deletion 

v 2 

Very rare; 
conditional 

(mu f dqaba) 

Very rare; 
conditional 
(Restrictions 2, 

7; Remarks 2, 5) 

B. Non-final 
1,4 

-— 

None 

s 

Common 

Common 


- 

Reduction 

Vi 

Common 

Common 



None 

Q 

Common 

Common 

2, 5 





Reduction 

Vi 

Common 

Common 
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Constituent feet of al-k h afif (cont.) 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler 

Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

Non-final 

2, 5 (cont.) 







Non-canonical 

reduction 

v 4 

Very rare; 
conditional 

( miPdqaba ) 

Very rare 
(section 3.3.4); 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 


Canonical & 

non-canonical 

reduction 

V 4 

Very rare; 
conditional 

(miPaqaba) 

Ditto 


Remarks 

1. The standard form of al-k h afif is far more common than the submeter; in fact, ’Anls claims 
that the submeter is non-existent in ancient Arabic poetry (see Tbrahlm ’Anls’ Musiqa al-S h i‘‘r, pp. 
79, 80). 

2. The scarcity of the submeter is due (in whole or in part) to Restriction 2; the f ajuz of the 

submeter differs minimally, rather than clearly, from ———— —- -(a very common 

variant of al-sari *). 

3. The second syllable of —- rejects reduction to maximize contrast with the additional 
meter. 

4. Almost invariably, the final syllable of the first and the fourth feet rejects reduction; thus 

the variant string is ruled out (notice that the string in question is 

minimally, rather than clearly, distinct from majzii ? al-wafir). 

5. The submeter of al-k h af[f violates a Hlla status since it permits — and ——— to co¬ 
occur in line-final position. The violation helps to differentiate al-k h aftf Trom al-munsarih and al- 
sarP (see “Suspension of the Hlla status” in section 3.3.1). For all practical purposes, however, the 
submeter of al-khafif can be disregarded in view of its extreme scarcity. 

6. The standard form of al-k h afif violates a Hlla status since it permits-to co-occur with 

the acatalectic darb in the same ode (see “Suspension of the Hlla status” in section 3.3.1). 

4.2.6. The meter al-rajaz 


Standard form 
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Submeter 


Constituent feet of al-rajaz 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 

1. al- r arud 

2. al-darb 

B. Non-final 

1,2, 4,5 






-^ — 

None 

S; Sb 

Very common 

Very common 

——— 

Reduction 

Vi 

Common 

Common 

——— 

Reduction 

V, 

Common 

Common 


Reduction 

v 2 

Rare, “ugly” 

Rare (Restric¬ 
tions 1, 7) 

— __ 

None 

s 

Very common 

Very common 

——— 

Reduction 

V, 

Common 

Common 

——— 

Reduction 

V! 

Common 

Common 


Reduction 

v 2 

Rare, “ugly” 

Rare (Restric¬ 
tions 1, 7) 


Deletion 

Sb (VO 

Relatively 

uncommon 

Relatively 
uncommon 
(Restriction 2i) 


Deletion & 
reduction 

V 2 

Relatively 

uncommon 

Relatively 
uncommon 
(Restriction 2i) 

-- — 

None 

s 

Very common 

Very common 


Reduction 

V! 

Common 

Common 

-- 

Reduction 

V, 

Common 

Common 


Reduction 

v 2 

Rare, “ugly” 

Rare (Restric¬ 
tions 1, 7) 


Remarks 

1. The meter al-rajaz was used extensively by ancient Arab poets in folk literature; the 
language employed was often a colloquial dialect rather than the standard variety. In determining 
the relative frequency of meters, the present study excludes colloquial poems from the count. 5 

2. The standard form of al-rajaz is more common than the submeter. 
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3. A line of al-rajaz may be undivided, equating to a single hemistich. Known as the 
masHiir, this variety of al-rajaz was very popular with ancient Arab poets (modern poets favor the 
divided line). 

4. An ode may be multi-rhymed, the second hemistich of each line rhyming with the first; in 
this case, the catalectic and the acatalectic varieties of al-rajaz may co-occur. Such flexibility 
encouraged the later Islamic poets to use al-rajaz for scientific and pedagogical treatises. 

Due to internal rhyme, each line is viewed as a somewhat independent entity: it is bound to 
employ a form of al-rajaz but not a specific one; and (like a matlaj its r arud must be identical to 
its darb. 

5. The very frequent occurrence of the variant —-—— in all positions of al-rajaz 
differentiates the meter from al-kdmil (where ———— is non-existent in hemistich-final position 
and rare in other positions). 


4.2.7. The meter al-ramal 


The standard form 


Submeter 


Constituent feet of al-ramal 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 






1. al- f ariid 


None 

S; Sb 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

Vi 

Common; 

conditional 

(mu‘ ! dqaba) 

Common; 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 

2. al-darb 

— 

None 

s 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

Vi 

Common; 

conditional 

(, mu f aqaba ) 

Common; 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 
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Constituent feet of al-ramal (cont.) 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

al-darb 

(cont.) 

- — 

Addition 

Sb (V 0 

Rare 

Rare (Restriction 

2i) 



Reduction & 
addition 

V 2 

Rare; 

conditional 

( mu r aqaba ) 

Rare (Restric¬ 
tions 1, 2i); 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 

B. Non-final 

1,2, 4,5 

— ^ - 

None 

s 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

V! 

Common; 
conditional in 

2 & 5 

(mu’dqaba) 

Common; 
conditional in 

2 & 5 

(Restriction 7) 



Reduction 

Vi 

Rare; 

conditional 

(mu f aqaba) 

Rare; conditional 
(Restriction 7) 



Reduction 

v 2 

Very rare; 
conditional 

( mufaqaba ) 

Very rare; 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 


Remarks 

1. The meter al-ramal is a favorite choice for themes of love, wine, and nature. 

2. The submeter of al-ramal is far less common than the standard form, yet more common 
than the additional meter. 

3. In al-ramal, the line-final foot ——— rejects deletion of its medial constituent to avoid 
the possibility of producing a censured sequence of long syllables. 

4. In the hemistich-final position of al-ramal, —and ——— may co-occur; such atypical 
co-occurrence helps to differentiate al-ramal from al-madid and al-sarP' (see ‘‘Suspension of the 
“•ilia status” in section 3.3.1). 

5. In al-ramal, canonical addition may seem paradoxical since it renders the f ajuz identical to 
the corresponding segment of the additional meter. The fact is, however, that the additional meter 
is extremely rare. The lower its functional load, the less the motivation for maintaining a given 
contrast. 
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4.2.8. The meter al-mutaqarib 


The standard form 


Submeters 

Constituent feet of al-mutaqarib 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 






1. al- f arud 


None 

S; Sb # 1, 2 

Very rare; not 
permissible if 
the darb is 

Very rare; not 
permissible if the 
darb is —— 6 



Reduction 

v. 

Very common, 

“nice, 

pleasant” 

Very common 7 



Deletion 

V, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2. al-darb 

—— 

None 

S 

Very common 

Very common 


— 

Deletion 

Sb# 1 (VO 

Very common 

Very common 



Deletion 

Sb # 2 (V 2 ) 

Very rare 

Very rare 
(Restrictions 1, 

2i) 

B. Non-final 

2, 3, 6, 7 


None 

S 

Common; 
obligatory in 
slot 7 before 
the darb (-) of 
Sb # 2 

Common; oblig¬ 
atory in slot 7 
before the darb 
(-) of Sb # 2 
(Rem. 4) 



Reduction 

Vi 

Very rare in 7; 
common 

elsewhere 

Very rare in 7; 
common 

elsewhere 
(Rem. 4) 
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Constituent feet of al-mutaqarib (cont.) 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

Non-final 

(cont.) 

1,5 


None 

S 

Common 

Common 

—'—' 

Reduction 

V, 

Common, 

“pleasant” 

Common 

— 

Deletion ( al - 
k h arm ) 

V 4 

Very rare, 
“distasteful” 

Very rare 
(section 3.3.4) 


Deletion ( al- 
k h arm) & 
reduction 

V 4 

Very rare, 
“distasteful” 

Very rare 
(section 3.3.4, 
Restriction 1) 


Remarks 

1. In descending order of frequency, the forms of al-mutaqarib are as follows: the standard, 
the first submeter, the second submeter. 

2. The form —--is very rare in the f arud position (see defusing application f in section 

3.3.1). 

3. The catalectic form —and the acatalectic form —co-occur in the r arud position 
(thus violating number assonance), perhaps because they are closely related with respect to 
function; the function in question is to prevent the occurrence of a censured sequence of long 
syllables, and to signal the possibility of using — — in the darb position (see defusing application f 
in section 3.3.1). 

4. In submeter 2, the penultimate syllable of the f ajuz is never shortened; elsewhere, the 
penultimate foot of the f ajuz very rarely assumes the form —— — (see the first six paragraphs 
under “Necessary application” in section 3.3.1). 


4.2.9. The meter al-sarP 


The standard form 
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Submeters 


Constituent feet of al-san r 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 






1. al- r arud 


None 

S; Sb # 1 

Very common 

Very common 



Reduction 

Sb # 2, 3 
(V,) 

Very rare 

Very rare 
(Rem. 2) 

2. al-darb 

— 

None 

s 

Very common 

Very common 


— 

Deletion 

Sb# 1 (VO 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

Sb # 2 (V!) 

Very rare 

Very rare 
(Rem.2) 



Deletion 

Sb#3 (VO 

Very rare 

Very rare 
(Rem. 2) 

B. Non-final 


None 

Q 

Very common 

Very common 





- 

Reduction 

Vi 

Common 

Common 


——— 

Reduction 

V, 

Common 

Common 


- •• - 

Reduction 

v 2 

Rare 

Rare (Restric¬ 
tions 1, 7) 


Remarks 

1. In descending order of frequency, the forms of al-sarp are as follows: the standard, the 
first submeter, the second submeter, the third submeter. 

2. The second submeter is rare because it is perceptually identical with the following variant 
of al-kdmil: 


The third submeter is rare because it is perceptually identical with the following variant of al- 
kdmil: 


3. Canonical addition (which changes the darb to ——) was introduced by a few later 
poets. Non-existent in al-K h allTs corpus, such addition is excluded from the present study. 
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4.2.10. The meter al-munsarih 


The standard form 


Submeters 


Constituent feet of al-munsarih 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler 

Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 






1. al- f arud 


None 

S 

Non-existent 

Non-existent 
(Rem. 1) 



Reduction 

Sb # 1, 2 
(V.) 

Common 

Common 
(Remarks 1, 2) 

2. al-darb 

— '— 

None 

S 

Non-existent 

Non-existent 
(Rem. 1) 



Reduction 

Sb# 1 (Vi) 

Common 

Common 
(Remarks 1, 2) 



Deletion 

Sb # 2 (V[) 

Rare 

Rare 

(Restriction 2i) 

B. Non-final 
1,4 


None 

S 

Common 

Common 
(Rem. 3) 


—-— 

Reduction 

v, 

Common 

Common 


--— 

Reduction 

V, 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

v 2 

Rare 

Rare 

(Restriction 1) 



Reduction 

v 2 

Rare 

Rare 

(Restriction 1) 


- 

Reduction 

V 2 

Very rare 

Very rare 
(Restrictions 1,7) 



Reduction 

v 2 

Very rare 

Very rare (Re¬ 
strictions 1, 7) 
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Constituent feet of al-munsarih (cont.) 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

Non-final 

(cont.) 

2,5 

—- 

None 

S 

Common 

Common 

- 

Reduction 

V! 

Common 

Common 


Remarks 

1. The standard form of al-munsarih is non-existent; the two submeters are used instead (see 
defusing application d in section 3.3.1). 

2. The second submeter of al-munsarih was not reported by al-K h al!l, probably because it 
was extremely rare in ancient Arabic poetry. The later poets popularized this variety, although the 
first submeter remained dominant. 

3. The hemistich-initial foot (———) results from the non-canonical addition of a long 
syllable to the form ———. The deviance of non-canonical addition is outweighed in this 
instance by the resultant pattern congruency; indeed, such congruency is so essential that 
——— has assumed the status of a standard foot (see item 2 under “Justification” in section 
3.3.3). 

4. To maximize contrast with al-ramal, the seventh syllable in each hemistich is never 
shortened. 


4.2.11. The meter al-madid 


The standard form 


Submeters 
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Arab prosodists report two other submeters: 8 


These two submeters are nowhere attested in the available data, 9 and we therefore prefer to 
exclude them from the present study. It is possible, of course, that they were employed in a few 
odes which have been lost; if so, they should be ranked as the least frequent variants of al-madid. 

Constituent feet of al-madid 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler 

Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 






1. al- 
f arud 10 

—'—'- 

None 

S 

Relatively 

uncommon 

Relatively 

uncommon 


Reduction 

Vi 

Relatively 

uncommon 

Relatively 

uncommon 



Reduction 

V, 

Almost non¬ 
existent; 
conditional 
( midaqaba ) 

Almost non¬ 
existent 
(Restriction 8); 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 


—- 

Reduction 

v 2 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Reduction 
& deletion 

Sb # 1, 2 
(V 2 ) 

Common 

Common 



Deletion 

Sb # 3, 4 
(VO 

Virtually non¬ 
existent 

Uncommon 

2. al-darb 11 

— '- 

None 

S 

Relatively 

uncommon 

Relatively 

uncommon 

—"—- 

Reduction 

(VO 

Relatively 

uncommon 

Relatively 

uncommon 



Deletion & 
reduction 

Sb # 1 (V 2 ) 

Common 

Common 


— 

Deletion 

Sb # 2 (V 2 ) 

Relatively 

uncommon 

Relatively 

uncommon 


— 

Deletion 

Sb # 3 (V 2 ) 

Very un¬ 
common 

Very un¬ 
common 



Deletion 

Sb # 4 (V[) 

Virtually non¬ 
existent 

Virtually non¬ 
existent 
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Constituent feet of al-madid (cont.) 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler 

Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

B. Non-final 
1,4 


None 

S 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

Vi 

Common; condi¬ 
tional in slot # 4 

( midaqaba ) 

Common; condi¬ 
tional in slot # 4 
(Restriction 7) 



Reduction 

V! 

Common; 

conditional 

(mu‘ ! dqaba) 

Common; 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 



Reduction 

v 2 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,5 

— 

None 

s 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

V! 

Common; 

conditional 

( mu f dqaba ) 

Common; 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 


Remark 

In descending order of frequency, the forms of al-madid are as follows: the first submeter, the 
standard, the second submeter, the third submeter, the fouth submeter. 


4.2.12. The meter al-mutadarak 


The standard form 


Submeters 


2. 
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Constituent feet of al-mutadarak 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 






1. al- f arud 


None 

S; Sb# 1,2 

Almost non¬ 
existent 

Almost non¬ 
existent (Rem. 3) 



Reduction 

Vi 

Very common 

Very common 
(Rem. 3) 



Deletion 

v, 

Common 

Common (as a 
result of 
contamination; 
see section 3.3.3 
and Rem. 3) 

2. al-darb 


None 

s 

Almost non¬ 
existent 

Almost non¬ 
existent (Rem. 3) 



Reduction 

Sb# 1 (VO 

Very common 

Very common 
(Rem. 3) 



Deletion 

Sb # 2 (V[) 

Common 

Common (as a 
result of 
contamination; 
see section 3.3.3 
and Rem. 3) 

B. Non-final 

1,2, 3, 5, 6, 7 

— "— 

None 

S 

Almost non¬ 
existent 

Almost non¬ 
existent (Rem. 3) 



Reduction 

V, 

Very common 

Very common 
(Rem. 3) 



Deletion 

Vi 

Common 

Common (as a 
result of 
contamination; 
see section 3.3.3 
and Rem. 3) 


Remarks 

1. The meter al-mutadarak is rare in ancient as well as modern Arabic poetry. 

2. In section 3.3.3, it was pointed out that al-mutadarak is anomalous in five respects and that 
al-K h al!l probably rejected the meter due to such anomaly; in the same section, this writer indulged 
in some conjecture regarding the cause of the anomaly. 
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3. The standard form of al-mutadarak is virtually non-existent (see defusing application g in 
section 3.3.1), and submeter 1 is more common than submeter 2. Respectively, the most common 
strings of submeter 1 and submeter 2 are as follows: 

(ii) — — — — .-.- -. 

String (i), the most common variety of al-mutadarak, eliminates the five anomalous features 
discussed in section 3.3.3 and, in addition, promotes contrast with al-madid (see defusing 
application g in section 3.3.1). 

The existence of string (i) side by side with the somewhat less common string (ii) apparently 
represents the gradual emergence of a defusing application to counteract a process of 
contamination. As mentioned above, the meter al-mutadarak has been used scarcely throughout 
the history of Arabic poetry; had the meter for some reason attained more popularity, the defusing 
application would no doubt have become more firmly established. 


4.2.13. The additional meter 


The standard form 


Constituent feet of the additional meter 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 






1. al- f arud 

_____ 

None 

S 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

Vi 

Common; 

conditional 

0 midaqaba ) 

Common; 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 



Reduction 

Vi 

Almost non¬ 
existent; 
conditional 

( midaqaba ) 

Almost non¬ 
existent 
(Restriction 8); 
Conditional 
(Restriction 7) 



Reduction 

v 2 

Ditto 

Ditto 
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Constituent feet of the additional meter (cont.) 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

2. al-darb 


None 

S 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

V, 

Common; 

conditional 

( midaqaba ) 

Common; 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 

B. Non-final 

1,2, 4,5 

— - 

None 

s 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

Vi 

Common; 
conditional in 
slots 2, 4, & 5 
( mu f dqaba ) 

Common; 
conditional in 
slots 2, 4, & 5 
(Restriction 7) 



Reduction 

V, 

Rare; 

conditional 

(mu'aqaba) 

Rare; conditional 
(Restriction 7) 



Reduction 

v 2 

Very rare; 
conditional 

( midaqaba ) 

Very rare 
(Restriction 1); 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 


Remarks 

1. The additional meter is extremely rare; its scarcity is attributable to the following facts: 

(a) The additional meter is minimally, rather than clearly, distinct from al-madid 
(fa'ilatun fa'ilun fa'ilatun). 

(b) The additional meter is minimally, rather than clearly, distinct from al-ramal (the 
standard form of al-ramal is fa'ilatun fa'ilatun fa'ilun. and its darb is sometimes varied by 
fa'ilatun). 

2. The hemistich-final feet never assume the form —lest the additional meter should 
merge into the standard form of al-ramal (fa'ilatun fa'ilatun fa'ilun). 

4.2.14. The meter majzu 7 al-kamil 

The standard form 


Submeter 
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Constituent feet of majzu ? al-kamil 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler 

Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 

1. al- r arud 

2. al-darb 

B. Non-final 

1,3 






UU—' '— 

None 

S; Sb 

Common 

Common 

-— 

Synthesis 

Vi 

Common 

Common 
(Rem. 4) 


Synthesis & 
reduction 

v 2 

Rare, 

“distasteful” 

Relatively 
uncommon 
(Restriction 1) 

UU-‘ '- 

None 

s 

Common 

Common 

- 

Synthesis 

Vi 

Common 

Common 
(Rem. 4) 


Synthesis & 
reduction 

v 2 

Rare, 

“distasteful” 

Relatively 
uncommon 
(Restriction 1) 

UU- '- 

Addition 

Sb (V,) 

Rare 

Rare (Restriction 
2i, section 3.3.4) 


Synthesis & 
addition 

v 2 

Rare 

Rare 

(Restrictions 1, 

2i; section 3.3.4) 

^- 

Reduction & 
addition 

v 2 

Rare 

Ditto 


Synthesis, 
reduction, & 
addition 

V 2 

Very rare 

Very rare 
(Restrictions 1, 

2i; section 3.3.4) 

UU- '- 

None 

s 

Common 

Common 

- 

Synthesis 

Vi 

Common 

Common 
(Rem. 4) 


Synthesis & 
reduction 

v 2 

Rare, 

“distasteful” 

Relatively 
uncommon 
(Restriction 1) 


Reduction 

Vi 

Rare, 

“distasteful” 

Relatively 
uncommon 
(Remarks 3,4) 
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Remarks 

1. The standard form of majzii ? al-kamil is more common than the submeter. 

2. The darb -medial — of majzu ? al-kamil rejects deletion; such deletion can render the f ajuz 
perceptually identical to a variant of al-mujtat h t h : 


— - uu—=> ——— uu— ( f ajuz of majzii ? al-kamil) 

— - ——— => ——-—-— (al-mujtat h t h ) 

3. In both hemistichs of majzii ? al-kamil, the final foot rejects the form But for this 

restriction, the hemistichs in question could merge into a variant of majzu 7 al-rajaz: 

uu—■—uu— => ———— ———— (majzu ? al-kamil) 

— - —- => ———— — (majzii ? al-rajaz) 

Because the non-final feet of majzu ? al-rajaz often assume the form the corresponding 

feet of majzu ? al-kamil rarely assume that form. 

4. The form —-is the most common variant of uj -since the former is related to the 

latter by optimum type assonance. 


4.2.15. The meter majzu 7 al-rajaz 


The standard form 


Submeter 


Constituent feet of majzu 7 al-rajaz 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 

1. al- f ariid 






- — 

None 

S; Sb 

Very common 

Very common 


Reduction 

v, 

Common 

Common 

——— 

Reduction 

Vi 

Common 

Common 


Reduction 

v 2 

Rare, ‘‘ugly” 

Rare (Restric¬ 
tions 1, 7) 
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Constituent feet of majzu 7 al-rajaz (cont.) 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

2. al-darb 


None 

S 

Very common 

Very common 



Reduction 

V, 

Common 

Common 


—— 

Reduction 

V! 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

v 2 

Rare, “ugly” 

Rare (Restric¬ 
tions 1, 7) 



Deletion 

Sb(V0 

Relatively 

uncommon 

Relatively 
uncommon 
(Restriction 2i) 



Reduction & 
deletion 

v 2 

Relatively 

uncommon 

Relatively 

uncommon 

(Restrictions 

l,2i) 

B. Non-final 

1,3 

—__ 

None 

s 

Very common 

Very common 



Reduction 

Vi 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

V, 

Common 

Common 


- • - 

Reduction 

v 2 

Rare, “ugly” 

Rare (Restric¬ 
tions 1, 7) 


Remarks 

1. The meter majzu ? al-rajaz was used extensively by ancient Arab poets in folk literature. 
The language employed was often a colloquial dialect rather than the standard variety. In 
determining the relative frequency of meters, the present study excludes colloquial poems from the 
count. 12 

2. The meter majzii ? al-rajaz is less common than al-rajaz. The standard form of majzu ? al- 
rajaz is more common than the submeter. 

3. A line of majzu ? al-rajaz may be undivided, equating to a single hemistich. This variety is 
known as the manhuk. 

4. An ode may be multi-rhymed, the second hemistich of each line rhyming with the first; in 
this case, the catalectic and the acatalectic varieties of majzu ? al-rajaz may co-occur. Such 
flexibility encouraged the later Islamic poets to use majzu ? al-rajaz for scientific and pedagogical 
treatises. 
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Due to internal rhyme, each line is viewed as a somewhat independent entity: it is bound to 
employ a form of majzii ? al-rajaz but not a specific one, and (like a mafia *) its f arud must be 
identical to its darb. 

5. The very frequent occurrence of the variant —— in all positions of majzu ? al-rajaz 

differentiates the meter from majzii ? al-kamil, majzii ? al-wafir, and al-hazaj (where is 

non-existent in hemistich-final position and rare in other positions). 

4.2.16. The meter al-hazaj 


The standard form 


Submeter 


Constituent feet of al-hazaj 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 

1. al- f ariid 

2. al-darb 

B. Non-final 

1,3 






____ 

None 

S; Sb 

Common 

Common 

——— 

Reduction 

V, 

Common 13 

Common 14 
(Rem. 4) 

_ 

None 

s 

Common 

Common 

- 

Deletion 

Sb(V0 

Rare 

Rare (Restric¬ 
tion 2i) 

—- 

None 

s 

Common 

Common 

——— 

Reduction 

Vi 

Common 

Common 

- 

Reduction 

V, 

Rare, “ugly” 

Rare (Rem. 3) 

— 

Deletion (al- 
ldami) 

V 4 

Very rare, 
“distasteful” 

Very rare 
(section 3.3.4) 


Deletion 
(al-k h arm) & 
reduction 

V 4 

Very rare, 
“distasteful” 

Very rare 
(Restriction 1, 
section 3.3.4) 


Deletion (al- 
k h arm) & 
reduction 

v 4 

Very rare, 
“distasteful” 

Very rare 
(Restriction 1, 
section 3.3.4) 
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Remarks 

1. With ancient Arab poets, the meter al-hazaj was relatively unpopular. 

2. The standard form of al-hazaj is far more common than the submeter. 

3. In both hemistichs of al-hazaj, the final foot rejects the form but for this 

restriction, the hemistichs in question could merge into a variant of majzu ? al-rajaz: 

— -—-=> — ——— (al-hazaj) 

——— ——— => ———— ———— (majzii ? al-rajaz) 

Because the non-final feet of majzu ? al-rajaz often assume the form —— ——, the corresponding 
feet in al-hazaj rarely assume that form. 

4. The r arud usually assumes the form ———this transformation serves two purposes (see 
defusing application c in section 3.3.1): 

(a) It reduces to a negligible probability the option of deleting the f ariid , s initial — (type 

assonance between —— and —-is extremely low), which practically eliminates the 

possibility of generating a nonmetrical sequence of long syllables. 

(b) It differentiates al-hazaj from the variant of majzu ? al-wdfir where every uu is replaced 
by - (in majzu ? al-wdfir, the f ariid never assumes the form ———). 

5. When discussing al-hazaj, al-Radl reports no f ajuz- initial instances of al-k h arm (see 'Abd 
al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alTl, p. 191); elsewhere, however, al-Radl cites examples 
which show that, in general, al-k h arm applies to both hemistichs of the line (see ' Abd al-Hamld al- 
Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, pp. 63 - 67). 


4.2.17. The meter majzu 7 al-wafir 


The standard form 


Submeter 
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Constituent feet of majzu'al-wafir 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 






1. al-‘ ! arud 

' " — LU 

None 

S; Sb 

Common 

Common 


'—'- 

Synthesis 

Vi 

Common 

Common 

2. al-darb 

• - — 

None 

s 

Common 

Common 


_ 

Synthesis 

Vi 

Non-existent 

Common 
(Remarks 5, 6) 


<-> 

Synthesis 

Sb (V,) 

Common 

(Rem. 6) 

B. Non-final 

1 

-- LU 

None 

S 

Common 

Common 


'-'- 

Synthesis 

Vi 

Common, 

“pleasant” 

Common 
(Rem. 5) 



Synthesis & 
reduction 

V 2 

Relatively 

uncommon 

Relatively 
uncommon 
(Rem. 3) 



Reduction 

Vi 

Uncommon 

Uncommon 
(Remarks 2, 5) 


uu — 

Deletion ( al- 
k h arm ) 

V 4 

Rare 

Rare 

(section 3.3.4) 



Deletion ( al - 
k h ann) & 
synthesis 

v 4 

Rare 

Rare 

(section 3.3.4, 
Restriction 1) 



Deletion 

( al-k h arm ), 
synthesis, & 
reduction 

v 4 

Rare 

Rare 

(section 3.3.4, 
Restriction 1) 



Deletion 
( al-k h arm ) & 
reduction 

V 4 

Rare 

Rare 

(section 3.3.4, 
Restriction 1) 
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Constituent feet of majzu 7 al-wafir (cont.) 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

Non-final 

(cont.) 

3 






' --uu 

None 

S 

Common 

Common 

- -- 

Synthesis 

V, 

Common 

“pleasant” 

Common 
(Rem. 5) 

^ - 

Synthesis & 
reduction 

v 2 

Uncommon 

Uncommon 
(Rem. 3) 


Reduction 

V, 

Uncommon 

Uncommon 
(Remarks 2, 5) 


Remarks 

1. The meter majzu ? al-wafir is less common than al-wafir (see William Wright’s Grammar 
of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, p. 363). 

2. In both hemistichs of majzu ? al-wafir, the final foot rejects the form ————. But for this 
restriction, the hemistichs in question could merge into a variant of majzu ? al-rajaz : 

uu— ——uj- => ———— ————- {majzu 7 al-wafir) 

—- —- => ———— ———— {majzu 7 al-rajaz) 

Because the non-final feet of majzii 7 al-rajaz often assume the form —, the corresponding 
feet in majzu 7 al-wafir rarely assume that form. 

3. The f ariid of majzu 7 al-wafir never changes to —-——; this restriction differentiates al- 
hazaj (whose f arud is usually ■———) from the variant of majzu 7 al-wafir where every uu is 
replaced by - (see defusing application c in section 3.3.1). The non-final feet of al-hazaj often 
assume the form ———for this reason, the corresponding feet in majzu 7 al-wafir rarely assume 
that form. 

4. The non-canonical transformation al-k h arm is blocked at the beginning of the second 
hemistich to avert a nonmetrical sequence of long syllables. 

5. ■—-is the most common variant of —-uu- since the former is related to the latter by 

optimum type assonance. 

6. The structural contrast between the standard string and the submeter indicates that the line- 

final forms —uu- and —-do not co-occur in the same poem (see ‘■Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s 
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S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, pp. 146 -154; also see William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, 
Vo. II, p. 363). Our rules do not account for this empirical observation. 

4.2.18. The meter majzu 7 al-basit 


The standard form 


Submeters 


Constituent feet of majzual-baslt 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 

1. al- r ariid 

2. al-darb 






_____ 

None 

S; Sb # 3 

Common 

Common 


Reduction 

Vi 

Common, 

“acceptable” 

Common 


Reduction 

Vi 

Common, 
“acceptable 
but somewhat 
distasteful” 

Common 

—— 

Deletion & 
reduction 

Sb# 1,2 
(V 2 ) 

Very common 

Very common 15 

_____ 

None 

S 

Common 

Common 


Reduction 

Vi 

Common, 
“acceptable 
but somewhat 
distasteful” 

Common 

———— 

Reduction 

Vi 

Ditto 

Ditto 

_______ 

Reduction 

v 2 

Rare, “ugly” 16 

Rare (Restric¬ 
tions 1, 7) 

—— 

Deletion & 
reduction 

Sb# 1 
(V 2 ) 

Very common 

Very common 17 
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Constituent feet of majzu ? al-basit (cont.) 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 







al-darb (cont.) 


Deletion 

Sb # 2 (V[) 

Common 

Common 18 


'—'- 

Deletion & 
reduction 

V 2 

ditto 

ditto 


— 

Deletion 

Sb#3 (VO 

Rare 

Rare 

(Restriction 6) 



Deletion & 
reduction 

V 2 

More common 
than- 

More common 

than- 

(Rem. 4) 

B. Non-final 


None 

Q 

Common 

Common 

1,4 





Reduction 

v. 

Common, 

“acceptable” 

Common 



Reduction 

V! 

Common, 
“acceptable 
but somewhat 
distasteful” 

Common 



Reduction 

V 2 

Rare, “ugly” 

Rare (Restric¬ 
tions 1, 7) 

2,5 


None 

s 

Common 

Common 


—— 

Reduction 

V, 

Common, 
“pleasant, nice” 

Common 


Remarks 

1. The meter majzu ? al-basit is relatively uncommon in ancient Arabic poetry. In descending 
order of frequency, its forms are: the first submeter, the standard, the second submeter, the third 
submeter. 

2. To avert the occurrence of a non-metrical sequence of long syllables, the catalectic ( arud 

rejects the form-; instead, the catalectic r arud assumes the form —-— (see neutralizing 

application a in section 3.3.1). 

3. On account of its darb, the second submeter is less common than the first: the occurrence 

of the form-in the darb position results in a sequence of four long syllables; such a sequence 

is undesirable in Arabic poetry (see Restriction 6 in section 3.3.1). 

4. To avert a sequence of four long syllables,-is frequently replaced by ■—— in the 

darb position of the third submeter. 
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4.2.19. The meter majzCi 7 al-k h afif 


The standard form 


Submeter 


Constituent feet of majzu ? al-k h afif 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler 

Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 

1. al- f ariid 

2. al-darb 

B. Non-final 

1,3 






_ 

None 

S; Sb 

Common 

Common 

--— 

Reduction 

Vi 

Common 

Common 


Non- 

canonical 

reduction 

V 4 

Almost non¬ 
existent; 
conditional 

( mu r dqaba ) 

Almost non¬ 
existent 
(Restriction 8, 
section 3.3.4); 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 


Canonical & 

non-canonical 

reduction 

v 4 

Ditto 

Ditto 

— 

None 

s 

Common 

Common 


Reduction 

Vi 

Common 

Common 


Reduction & 
deletion 

Sb (V 2 ) 

Rare 

Rare (Restric¬ 
tions 1, 2i) 

—-— 

None 

S 

Common 

Common 

-- 

Reduction 

Vi 

Common 

Common 


Remarks 

1. The standard form of majuzu ? al-k h afif is more common than the submeter. 
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2. For the catalectic darb (of the submeter), —-— is used rather than-to avert a non- 

metrical sequence of long syllables (see neutralizing application a in section 3.3.1). 

3. The second syllable of-rejects reduction to maximize contrast with majzu ? al- 

ramal. 

4. The final syllable of — — almost invariably rejects reduction, thus ruling out the 

following variant string: ————-—; notice that the string in question can confuse the 
hemistich-initial foot (at least momentarily) with uj-—. 

4.2.20. The meter majzu ? al-ramal 


The standard form 


Submeter 


Constituent feet of majzu al-ramal 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 






1. al- f arud 

_____ 

None 

S; Sb 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

Vi 

Common; 

conditional 

( midaqaba ) 

Common; 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 



Reduction 

Vi 

Almost non¬ 
existent; 
conditional 

( mu r aqaba ) 

Almost non¬ 
existent 
(Restriction 8); 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 


-- 

Reduction 

V 2 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2. a-darb 

_____ 

None 

s 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

Vi 

Common; 

conditional 

0 midaqaba ) 

Common; 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 



Deletion 

Sb (V,) 

Very rare 

Rare (Restric¬ 
tion 2i) 



Reduction & 
deletion 

V 2 

Very rare; 
conditional 

( mu f dqaba ) 

Very rare 
(Restrictions 1, 

2i); conditional 
(Restriction 7) 
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Constituent feet of majzu ? al-ramal (cont) 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler 

Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

B. Non-final 






1,3 

~--- 

None 

S 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

V, 

Common; condi¬ 
tional in slot # 3 

0 mu f dqctba ) 

Common; condi¬ 
tional in slot # 3 
(Restriction 7) 



Reduction 

V, 

Rare; conditional 

(mu f aqaba) 

Rare; conditional 
(Restriction 7) 



Reduction 

v 2 

Very rare; 
conditional 

(mu f aqaba) 

Very rare 
(Restriction 1); 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 


Remarks 

1. The meter majzu ? al-ramal is a favorite choice for themes of love, wine, and nature. 

2. The submeter was extremely rare in ancient Arabic poetry; in later times, it gained more 
popularity but remained far less common than the standard form (see ’Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s 
S h arlj Tuhfat al-K h alil, p. 212; also see ’Ibrahim ’Arils’ MiisTqd aI-S h i r r, pp. 124 -126). 

3. In the submeter’s line-final position, —-— co-occurs with ———; such atypical co¬ 
occurrence helps to distinguish the submeter in question from the standard form of majzu 7 al-k h afif 
and the favored form of al-muqtadab (see “Suspension of the Hlla status” in section 3.3.1). 


4.2.21. The meter majzu''al-mutaqarib 


The standard form 


Submeters 


1 . 
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Constituent feet of majzu ? al-mutaqarib 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 






1. al-‘ ! arud 

—— 

None 

S 

Non-existent 

Non-existent 
(Rem. 2) 



Deletion 

Sb # 1, 2 
(V,) 

Common 

Common |Q 

2. al-darb 

' - 

None 

S 

Non-existent 

Non-existent 
(Rem. 2) 



Deletion 

Sb# 1 (VO 

Common 

Common 
(Rem. 2) 



Deletion 

Sb # 2 (V 2 ) 

Very rare 

Very rare 
(Restrictions 1, 

2i; Rem. 4) 

B. Non-final 

2,5 


None 

S 

Obligatory 

Obligatory 
(Rem. 3; also see 
Rem. 4 in section 
4.2.23) 

1,4 

___ _ 

None 

S 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

V, 

Common, 

“pleasant” 

Common 


— 

Deletion (al- 
k h arm ) 

V 4 

Very rare 

Very rare 
(section 3.3.4) 



Deletion (al- 
kf'arm) & 
reduction 

v 4 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Remarks 

1. Th meter majzu ? al-mutaqarib is relatively rare in ancient Arabic poetry. 

2. The standard form of majzii ? al-mutaqarib does not occur: its darb is rejected, in favor of 

, to avoid confusion with al-mujtat h t h (——— -); for the same reason, and for the 

reasons explained in section 3.3.1 (under defusing application e), its f ariid is rejected in favor of 
—. It should be pointed out that the string — —-— — (generated by al-k h arm from the 
standard form of majzu ? al-mutaqarib) is especially susceptible to confusion with al-mujtat h t h . 

Of the two submeters, the first is the more common string. 
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3. The penultimate syllable in the f ajuz of submeter 2 rejects reduction (see the first four 
paragraphs under “Necessary application" in section 3.3.1). 

4. The extreme scarcity of submeter 2 is due in part to violation of the general injunction 
against deleting an initial short syllable from a hemistich-final foot. 

5. According to al-K h al!l, the meter al-mudari'' comprises the following strings: 


It is possible that, in ancient times, al-mudari'' occurred as a variant of majzu ? al-mutaqarib where 
the hemistich-final foot retains its standard form and where deletion of a constituent from the 
hemistich -medial foot reduces the possibility of confusion with al-mujtat h t h (the constituent to be 
deleted is apparently determined by an attempt to avoid the occurrence of four long syllables in a 
row). If correct, this assumption would explain the extreme scarcity of al-mudari r : deleting a 
syllable from a hemistich -medial foot is a non-canonical transformation. 

6. The assumption that al-mudari'' was originally a variant of majzu ? al-mutaqarib raises an 
interesting question: Did al-mudari'' co-occur, in ancient odes, with entirely canonical variants of 
majzu ? al-mutaqarib ? Restricted as they are to isolated lines, the examples cited by Arab 
prosodists shed no light on this question (see Tbrahlm ? AnTs’ MusTqd al-SVr, p. 55; also see al- 
K h atTb al-TibrlzT’s al-Wafifial- f Arudwa-al-Qawdfi, p. 163). 


4.2.22. The meter majzu’al-mutadarak 


The standard form 


Submeters 

1 .- 

2 .- 

3.- 
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Constituent feet of majzu 7 al-mutadarak 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich- 
final 






1. al- f anld 


None 

S; Sb # 1, 

2,3 

Almost non¬ 
existent 

Almost non¬ 
existent (Rem. 3) 



Reduction 

v. 

Very common 

Very common 
(Rem. 3) 



Deletion 

v. 

Common 

Common (as a 
result of 
contamination. 

See section 3.3.3 
and Rem. 3) 

2. al-darb 


None 

s 

Almost non¬ 
existent 

Almost non¬ 
existent (Rem. 3) 



Reduction 

Sb# 1 (Vi) 

Very common 

Very common 
(Rem. 3) 



Deletion 

Sb # 2 (Vj) 

Common 

Common (as a 
result of 
contamination. 

See section 3.3.3 
and Rem. 3) 


- 

Reduction & 
addition 

Sb # 3 (V 2 ) 

Rare 

Rare (Restric¬ 
tions 1, 2i) 

Non-final 

1,2, 4,5 


None 

S 

Almost non¬ 
existent 

Almost non¬ 
existent (Rem. 3) 



Reduction 

Vi 

Very common 

Very common 
(Rem. 3) 



Deletion 

V, 

Common 

Common (as a 
result of 
contamination. 

See section 3.3.3 
and Rem 3) 


Remarks 

1. The meter majzu ? al-mutadarak is rare in ancient as well as modern Arabic poetry. 

2. Like al-mutadarak, majzu ? al-mutadarak is anomalous in five respects; al-K h al!l probably 
rejected the meter on account of such anomaly. 
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3. The standard form of majzu ? al-mutadarak is almost non-existent (see defusing application 
g in section 3.3.1); of the submeters, the first is the most common and the third is the least 
common. Respectively, the most common strings of submeter 1 and submeter 2 are as follows: 

GO — — — — — — 

String (i), the most common variety of majzu ? al-mutadarak, eliminates the five anomalous 
features discussed in section 3.3.3 and, in addition, promotes contrast with al-madid (see defusing 
application g in section 3.3.1). 

The existence of string (i) side by side with the somewhat less common string (ii) apparently 
represents the gradual emergence of a defusing application to counteract a process of 
contamination. As mentioned above, majzu ? al-mutadarak has been used very scarcely throughout 
the history of Arabic poetry; had the meter for some reason gained more popularity, the defusing 
application would no doubt have become more firmly established. 


4.2.23. The meter al-mujtak't 1 ' 


The standard from 


Constituent feet of al-mujtat h t h 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

A. Hemistich-final 






1. al- r arud 

— - 

None 

S 

Common 

Common 



Reduction 

Vi 

Common; 

conditional 

(mu‘ ! dqaba) 

Common; 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 



Reduction 

Vi 

Almost non¬ 
existent 

Almost non¬ 
existent 
(Restriction 8) 



Reduction 

v 2 

Almost non¬ 
existent; 
conditional 

( mu f dqaba ) 

Almost non¬ 
existent 
(Restrictions 1, 
8); conditional 
(Restriction 7) 
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Constituent feet of al-mujtat h t h (cont.) 


Slots 

Fillers 

Transfor¬ 

mations 

Filler 

Types 

Reported 

Frequency 

Predicted 

Frequency 

2. al-darb 

B. Non-final 

1,3 






_____ 

None 

S 

Common 

Common 


Reduction 

V, 

Common; 

conditional 

(mu'aqaba) 

Common; 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 


Deletion 

V, 

Rare 

Rare (Restric¬ 
tion 2i; also, 
violates number 
assonance) 

_____ 

None 

s 

Common 

Common 

——— 

Reduction 

V, 

Common 

Common 


Non-canonical 

reduction 

V 4 

Very rare; 
conditional 

(mu‘ ! dqaba) 

Very rare 
(section 3.3.4); 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 


Canonical & 

non-canonical 

reduction 

V 4 

Very rare; 
conditional 

( midaqaba ) 

Very rare 
(section 3.3.4); 
conditional 
(Restriction 7) 


Remarks 

1. The available corpus lends no support to the claim that al-mujtat h t h was used in ancient 
times. During the Abbasid period, the meter gained a measure of popularity; in modern times it 
has become even more popular (See 'Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alfl, pp. 281, 282; 
also see ? lbrahlm ’Anls’ Musiqd al-S h i f r, p. 115). 

2. The second syllable of ——rejects reduction to maximize contrast with majzii ? di¬ 
mmed. 

3. The acatalectic darb may co-occur with the form-. Though rare, such co-occurrence 

helps to differentiate al-mujtat h t h from majzid al-rajaz and majzfd al-ramal (see “Suspension of the 
HI la status” in section 3.3.1). 
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4. According to al-K h alil, al-muqtadab comprises the following two sequences: 


Of these, the second is less common than the first (see William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, Vol. II, p. 366). The present writer believes that al-muqtadab was, in ancient Arabic 
poetry, a catalectic variant of al-mujtat h t h whose derivation involved al-k h azm; if so, al-muqtadab 
should be segmented as follows: 

(a) -- 

(b) - 

To generate string (a), the standard form of al-mujtat h t h must undergo four transformations: al- 
k h azm, shortening the initial syllable of the first foot, shortening the initial syllable of the second 
foot, and deleting the final syllable of the second foot; three of these transformations are involved 
in generating string (b). The transformations in question promote contrast with the following 
variants (which constitute submeter 1 of majzu 9 al-mutaqarib): 

(c) (“)—-- 

(d) (~)- 

It is significant that the medial foot in (c) and (d) never changes to Also significant is the 

fact that the string ——— —— does not constitute a variant of al-mujtat h t h : its similarity to 
string (c) is obvious. 

5. The derivation postulated in Remark 4 (above) would explain the extreme scarcity of al- 
muqtadab: al-k h azm is a non-canonical, and for this reason a very rare, transformation. 

6. The assumption that al-muqtadab was originally a variant of al-mujtat h t h raises an 
interesting question: Did al-muqtadab co-occur, in ancient odes, with entirely canonical variants 
of al-mujtat h t h ? Restricted as they are to isolated lines, the examples cited by Arab prosodists shed 
no light on this question (see al-K h atTb al-TibrlzT’s al-Wcifi fi al- f Arud wa-al-QawaJT, p. 168; 
Tbrahlm ? An!s’ MiisTqa al-S''i r r, p. 55; and 'Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, pp. 
272,273). 
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ATYPICAL BEHAVIOR OF A SYLLABLE TYPE 
IN LINE-FINAL POSITION 

According to the ancient Arab prosodists, on rare occasions the line-final syllable may be replaced 
by a variant of longer durational value in the standard forms of the following meters: al-ramal, di¬ 
scin'’, majzu ? al-kdmil, majzu ? al-baslt, majzu ? al-ramal, and majzii ? al-mutadarak. Also according 
to the ancient Arab prosodists, on rare occasions the line-final syllable may be replaced by a 
variant of longer durational value in the masHur of al-sarP (mustafilun mustafilun mafulun), the 
manhuk of al-munsarih (mustafilun mafiilun), and the following bayt of the meter al-madld: 
fa'ilatun fa ikin fa'ilun fa'ilatun fa'ilun fa'ilun. Respectively, the optional replacement under 
discussion is as follows: fa'ilun => fa'ilan; fa'ilun => fa'ilan; mutafa'ilun => mutafa'ilan; 
mustafilun => mustafilan; fa'ilatun => fa'ilatan; fa'ilun => tad I an; mafiilun => mafulan; 
mafiilun => mafiilan; fa'ilun => fa'ilan. 20 Clearly, then, the additional length amounts to a sdkin. 
The strings identified by the ancient Arab prosodists as masHiir al-sarP and manhuk al-munsarih 
are seen in this study as forms of al-rajaz and majzu ? al-rajaz respectively; for this reason, and 
because they consist of undivided lines, we have opted to classify the former as masHiir al-rajaz 
and the latter as manhuk al-rajaz. ~ 

The longer variant acquires the status of a f illa in the sense that it occurs at the end of the line 
throughout the poem. This state of affairs is attributable to the requirements of rhyme rather than 
the nature of rhythm. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 See 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ MusTqa al-SH f r, pp. 59 - 139. In regard to the relative rate of occurrence, 'Anls divides 
the meters of ancient Arabic poetry into four categories of which the first is the most frequent, the fourth is 
the least frequent, and the second is more frequent than the third (see the sections which start on pages 59, 
63, 82, and 106 of 'Anls’ MusTqa al-S h Pr). He chooses to treat al-rajaz separately without explicitly 
indicating its relative frequency; however, the discussion he presents on pp. 59 - 139 of MusTqa al-S''i f r 
implies that al-rajaz should be placed at the beginning of the third category; thus the third category would 
consist of seven items in the following descending order of frequency: al-rajaz. al-ramal. al-mutaqarib, al- 
sarp, al-munsarih, al-madid, al-mutadarak. It is relevant in this context to observe that al-rajaz is more 
frequent than al-ramal in Abu al-Faraj al-'Isbahanl’s book al- ? Ag h anr, it is more frequent than al-mutaqarib 
in al-Farazdaq’s poetry and the poetry of Abu Nuwas; it is more frequent than al-sarp in the poetry of al- 
Mutanabbl, Baha ? al-DIn Zuhayr, and Mihyar al-Daylaml (see pp. 191, 193, 196, and 197 of ? AnIs’ MusTqa 
al-S h Pr). ? AnTs does not take into consideration the fact that al-rajaz was used extensively in ancient times 
to compose colloquial Arabic odes, otherwise he might have included al-rajaz in the second, or even in the 
first, category. 

? AnIs’ first category (by far the most frequent) consists of a single item: namely, al-tawTl; his second 
category consists of four items in the following descending order of frequency: al-kdmil, al-basTt , al-wafir, 
al-k h afif, his fourth category consists of nine items in the following descending order of frequency: majzu ? 
al-ramal, majzu ? al-kdmil, al-hazaj and majzu ? al-wafir, al-mujtat h t h , majzu ? al-basTt and muk h alla f al-basTt, 
majzu ? al-k h aJTf majzu ? al-ramal. 
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2 

" A somewhat different frequency list is reported in Golston and Riad’s article “The Phonology of Classical 
Arabic Meter” (p. 11). There the meters are listed in descending order of occurrence as follows: al-tawll 
(50.41%), al-kdmil (17.53%), al-wafir (13.74%), al-baslt (11.03%), al-rajaz/al-san f (2.92%), al-mutaqarib 
(2.35%), al-k^aftf (0.69%), al-madld (0.43%), al-ramal (0.43%), al-munsarih (0.43%), al-hazaj (less than 
0.43 %), al-mujtat h t h (less than 0.43%), al-muqtadab (less than 0.43%), al-mutadarak (less than 0.43%), and 
al-mudari f (less than 0.43%). 

The frequency list under discussion is based on nearly 2,300 poems and fragments from the first to the third 
centuries A.D. On the other hand, 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ Muslqci al-SVr is based on a far more extensive corpus. 
? AnIs’ frequency count has the additional advantage of not lumping together into one item the “complete” 
version of a given meter (jljJl f »1_iil) and what the ancient Arab prosodists considered an “incomplete” 

version of the same meter (j_d d A 

In “The Phonology of Classical Arabic Meter”, Golston and Riad showed that, of all the disyllabic 
combinations which can occur in the meters of Classical Arabic poetry, —— is the most harmonious and the 
most favored because it suffers neither from CLASH nor from LAPSE (see Appendix IV of Part I). 
Building on this finding, the present writer carried out some research which led to the following conclusion: 
The relative frequency of a given Classical Arabic meter is directly proportional to the number of times —— 
occurs in all manifestations of that meter. 

3 See defusing application (a) under “Necessary application” (section 3.3.1). 

4 See defusing application (a) under “Necessary application” (section 3.3.1). 

5 'Ibrahim 'Anls makes no precise statement regarding the relative frequency of al-rajaz. The determination 
that al-rajaz follows al-kkafif in frequency is tentative; it seems to be implied by certain statements on pages 
126 - 130 and 191 - 194 of'Ibrahim 'Anls’ Mustqa al-SVr. As footnote 2 above indicates, a different list 
places al-rajaz ahead of al-k h ajif 'm regard to frequency. 

6 See defusing application (f) in section 3.3.1. 

7 See defusing application (f) in section 3.3.1. 

8 See William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, p. 367. 

9 See IAbd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K b alll, p. 111. 

10 For the predicted frequency of each form, see neutralizing application (c) under “Necessary application” 
(section 3.3.1). 

11 For the predicted frequency of each form, see neutralizing application (c) under “Necessary application” in 
section 3.3.1. The short syllable is hardly ever deleted from hemistich-final — ■—— (see item 2b following 
the asterisks at the end of “Necessary application” in section 3.3.1). As the darb of al-madld. — is more 

common than-— (although both are very rare); the reason probably lies in the fact that a line of al- 

ramal may end in — ■—but not in — (see William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, 
p. 367). Here as elsewhere, the system takes pains to avert the possibility of confusing one meter with 
another. 

'Ibrahim 'Ams makes no precise statement regarding the relative frequency of majzu ? al-rajaz. The 
determination that majzu ? al-rajaz follows majzu ? al-kdmil in frequency is tentative; it seems to be implied 
by certain statements on pages 126 - 130 and 191 - 194 of'Ibrahim 'Anls’ Muslqd al-SVr. 

13 The form — — — is obligatory in the r arud position if al-k h cirm would otherwise generate a nonmetrical 
sequence of long syllables. 

14 The form ——— is obligatory in the f arud position if al-k h arm would otherwise generate a nonmetrical 
sequence of long syllables. 
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15 See neutralizing application (a) under “Necessary application” (section 3.3.1). 

16 See f Abd al-Harmd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, pp. 137, 138. 

17 See neutralizing application (a) under “Necessary application” (section 3.3.1). 

18 The line is relatively common on account of its f arud. 

19 See defusing application (e) in section 3.3.1. 

20 For a detailed discussion of the variation involved, see section 2.1.3 of Part I. Also see pp. 56, 120, 219, 233, 
and 246 of al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alll. 

21 For the extra sakin, the conditioning environment can be specified in phonological terms: 

(a) The extra sakin is restricted to the relatively short lines ( ? abyat). Thus length is a key factor in determining 
whether a given line ( bayt ) is eligible to acquire the extra sakin; no line is eligible if it exceeds 38 moras. In 
al-ramal, al-sarf, al-mutaqarib , and majzu ? al-basit, the eligible line comprises a maximum of 38 moras; in 
al-madid , 34 moras; in majzu ? al-mutadarak, 30 moras; in majzu ? al-kamil and majzu ? al-ramal, 28 moras; in 
al-hazaj, 26 moras; in masHur al-rajaz, 20 moras; in manhuk al-rajaz, 13 moras. A mora is the duration of a 
short syllable, and a long syllable is roughly the equivalent of two moras. 

(b) The extra sakin occurs only in meters which admit of a long as well as a short form in line-final position: one 
of these forms is the standard darb; the other is a variant derived from the standard darb by a simple 
transformation which adds a syllable or one which deletes a syllable. 

(c) If its first two constituents are identical to their counterparts in the long form, the short form can acquire the 
extra sakin; otherwise it is the long form that can acquire the extra sakin. 

(d) The extra sakin functions as a marker: it marks the line (bayt) as a relatively short string, and the darb as one 
term of a well-defined length contrast whose domain is restricted to line-final position. 

Notes: 

• In majzu ? al-basit, the long form is-— and the short form is-. Contrary to expectation, the latter 

never acquires the extra sakin; the reason is that, almost invariably, it is supplanted by —— (which does not 
qualify for acquisition of the extra sakin). It is the long form that can acquire the extra sakin. 

• In majzu ? al-ramal, the long form is-— and the short form is — ■——. Contrary to expectation, the latter 

never acquires the extra sakin; the reason is that it frequently co-occurs in the same ode with ——— (which 
does not qualify for acquisition of the extra sakin). It is the long form that can acquire the extra sakin. 
Significantly, the occurrence of fa'ilatan in the darb position of majzu ? al-ramal is so rare that 'Abd al-Harmd 
al-Radl and 'Ibrahim 'Anls have questioned its authenticity. 

• In majzu ? al-mutaqarib, the standard darb is non-existent. Thus there is no room for talking about a long form, 
a short form, or acquisition of the extra sakin. 

• As a form of manhuk al-rajaz the string-—-is capable of acquiring the extra sakin, but as a { ajuz. of 

majzti ? al-rajaz it is not. Perhaps the reason is to avoid redundancy. 

• The meter al-hazaj (in which the long form is —-and the short form is ——) satisfies the conditions for 

acquiring the extra sakin, and there is evidence that such acquisition did indeed occur in rare instances: al- 
'Ak h fas h reported that the darb of al-hazaj can assume the form mafaTl (= fa f ulan). 

See William Wright’s Grammar, Vol. II, pp. 365, 366; f Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat aTK h alil, pp. 186, 
212; and ''Ibrahim 'Anls’ Musiqa al-S h i f r, pp. 124 - 126. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion, it is clear that the syllables of al-K h alIl’s meters fall into two types: short, 
and long. A short syllable consists of a mutaharrik. A long syllable consists of (i) a mutaharrik followed by a 
single sakin, or (ii) a mutaharrik followed by two sakin’ s. Rather than a separate syllable-type, sequence (ii) is a 
rare free variant of sequence (i), governed by the conditioning environment defined above. We have chosen to 
use the symbol — to represent short syllables, and the symbol - to represent long syllables. 

The ancient Arab prosodists used the terms al-tad'yil, al-tasbig 1 ' (or al- ? isbdg'j, al-qasr , and al-watjf to designate 
the occurrence of the additional length discussed above. 
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CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSIONS 


It is appropriate at this point to bring into sharper focus the observation that “meter” in Arabic 
poetry is invariably the product of patterning. By postulating three levels of analysis, we have 
identified three types of “meter”-producing patterning: 

1. The type of patterning which characterizes Level I is defined as the arrangement of feet in 
the hemistich; four arrangements occur: mere repetition, interrupted repetition, supplemented 
repetition, and alternation. 

2. The type of patterning which characterizes Level II is defined as the similar placement of 
reduction in all feet of the hemistich. 

3. The type of patterning which characterizes Level III is defined as the tendency to achieve 
syllabic symmetry in the entire hemistich or in a portion thereof (without violating certain 
restrictions). 

The rules which produce Level I and Level II patterning apply to the entire hemistich; 
furthermore, the second hemistich of a divided line duplicates the patterns of the first hemistich. 
On the other hand, the rules which produce Level III patterning are foot-bound, an application 
being limited (in the vast majority of cases) to an individual foot. 1 Thus the two hemistichs of a 
divided line must be identical on the first two levels but may differ on the third level, the 
following is only one of many examples which can be cited for the identity and the diversity in 
question: 

The standard form of majzu 7 al-rajaz: 


Variations : 2 
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The three types of patterning defined above do not have to co-occur in explicit form since each 
can—independently—give rise to “meter”, and since implicit patterning is capable of endowing 
the hemistich with “meter”. In example (a) below, only Level I patterning is explicit (the 
hemistich can be represented by BB, where B stands for a quadripartite foot); in (b), only Level II 
patterning is explicit (the feet are similar in respect of the position where — occurs relative to the 
long syllables); in (c), only Level III patterning is explicit (recurrence of syllabic symmetry is 
clear front the fact that both feet are symmetrical; besides, syllabic symmetry pervades the 
hemistich as a whole). 

(a) - 

(b) - 

(c) - 

In most hemistichs, however, at least two types of patterning are explicit (although one type may 

be dominant); for example, in the hemistich —- — ■— — ————, three types of 

patterning are explicit: 

1. Level I patterning is explicit since the hemistich may be represented by the sequence 
BABA (where B stands for a quadripartite foot and A stands for a tripartite foot). 

2. Level II patterning is explicit since all feet are similar in respect of the position where —- 
occurs relative to the long syllables. 

3. Level III patterning is explicit since syllabic symmetry occurs in two feet (the second and 

the last) and since the hemistich may be divided into two strings each of which has a symmetrical 
syllabic structure (the strings in question are ————— and-—■—'—). 

Hemistichs differ in regard to the explicit manifestation of patterning. All standard hemistichs 
manifest Level I and Level II patterning; in addition, some manifest syllabic symmetry at least in a 
constituent string. As for variants, some manifest only one type of patterning, others manifest 
two, and still others manifest all three. 

In addition to defining Level I, Level II, and Level III patterning, this study has defined an 
important feature (type assonance) which relates the strings of Level III to those of Level II. 

The rules which operate on Level III (synthesis, reduction, deletion, addition, and compensation) 
are by no means arbitrary processes: they facilitate a kind of variety which aspires to and gains 
from syllabic symmetry; besides, they preserve the identity of the meter by producing type 
assonance and by tending to retain the total duration of the standard sequence. 

On all levels, a meter is defined as the sequence which constitutes a single hemistich; this 
definition stems from the fact that the two hemistichs of a divided line are the same. It will be 
recalled that on Level I and Level II the second hemistich of a divided line is a duplicate of the 
first; on Level III the two hemistichs of a divided line are often different in terms of composition, 
and yet those hemistichs are considered to be exactly alike because type assonance identifies them 
with identical strings (in other words, the difference in composition is viewed as non-contrastive 
variation). 
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Our theory satisfies the necessary condition as well as the sufficient condition. A handful of the 
strings generated by our theory do not exist in al-K h alIl’s corpus; those strings constitute latent 
possibilities which cannot invalidate the theory: they are very few in number, they are the product 
of general principles, and their dormancy is explained by the theory. On the other hand, it would 
be excessive to claim—as does ? Abu DIb—that the latent possibilities are extremely numerous and 
that the dormancy of such possibilities is purely accidental. Even an appeal to the confining 
influence of al-k h alll’s theory could not disguise the naivety of this claim: for many centuries 
poets and critics alike condemned every deviation from al-K h alirs rules, which may very well 
have suppressed some latent possibilities; but what justifies the conclusion that over two centuries 
of vigorous poetic composition prior to al-K h allFs theory 3 failed to utilize the vast majority of 
equally acceptable strings? 

A scholar must distinguish between two aspects of al-Kd’alll’s contribution to the study of Arabic 
prosody: stating the data, and constructing an abstract theory which seeks to account for the data. 
In this study, the present author has taken the position that al-K h alTl’s statement of the data is 
accurate and comprehensive; it is al-K h alTl’s theory> that breeds controversy. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 On Level I, the rules are applied to generate a hemistich; in most cases, the hemistich is then doubled to 
produce a divided line. On Level II, a rule applies simultaneously to both hemistichs of a divided line. On 
Level III, a rule affects one foot per application; furthermore, changing a non-final foot in one hemistich 
does not usually require a similar change in the corresponding foot of the other hemistich. 

2 See 'Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alTl, bottom of p. 205 and top of p. 206. 

3 See 'Ahmad 'Amin’s Fajr al- ? Islam, pp. 39 - 139; also see Reynold A. Nicholson’s A Literary Histoiy of 
the Arabs (Cambridge: The University Press, 1962), pp. 71 - 140, 181 - 253. 
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READER’S NOTES 
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APPENDIX I 

THE FEET REPORTED BY AL-WAUL 


The table below lists the standard feet and the variants reported by al-K h al!l b. ? Ahmad. 1 The two 
feet fa'i-latun and mustaf i-lun are omitted since the former is restricted to the almost non-existent 
meter al-mudari f and since the latter is actually identical to mustafilun. 2 The foot mafiilatu is 
omitted since it is restricted to the almost non-existent meter al-muqtadab (the assumption that 
mafiilatu also occurs in al-munsarih is based on a misinterpretation 2 ). 

The table comprises four rows. Each form in the first row is a standard foot; each form in the 
second row is a variant which results from a single change in the corresponding standard foot; 
each form in the third row is a variant which results from two or more changes in the 
corresponding standard foot; and each form in the last row is a variant derived from another 
variant. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 See 'Abd al-Harmd al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alTl, especially pp. 43 - 58. al-K h al!l also specifies the 
environments where the variants occur; for the sake of simplicity, the environments in question are excluded 
from this appendix. 

2 

al-K h alil observes that in three meters ( al-k h aflf, majzu ? al-k h ajif, and al-mujtat h t h ), the transfonnation 
——— => — — —— is never permitted and the transformation ——=> ——-— or —— ■—— may occur; 
he also observes that elsewhere the first transformation may occur (though rarely) and the second is never 

permitted. Consequently, he writes-— as mustafi-lun in the three meters and as mustafilun 

elsewhere—a convention which records but does not explain the empirical facts. In this study, we have 
shown the observations reported by al-K h al!l to be manifestations of general principles (see Restriction 7a 
in section 3.3.1, and note 1 under “Justification” in section 3.3.3). 

3 See item 2 under “Justification” in section 3.3.3. 
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APPENDIX II 1 


<ANTARA B. S H ADDAD’S ODE 




LU- UU- UJ" 


UU- UU - LU" 


17. UU- ' UU- ' UU-' 


uu - UU UU" 


21. UU- '- UU " '- UU- '- 
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22. uu _ 

23. — 

24. uj- 

25. — 

26. — 

27. uu- 

28. — 

29. — 

30. — 

31. uu- 

32. uu - 

33. — 

34. — 

35. uu - 

36. uu - 

37. — 
36. — 

39. — 

40. uj 

41. uu 

42. uj 

43. uj 

44. uj 

45. uj 
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46. uu- 

47. — 

48. — 

49. — 

50. — 

51. uu- 

52. uu - 

53. — 

54. uu- 

55. uu _ 

56. uu _ 

57. uu- 

58. uu _ 

59. — 

60. uu 

61. — 

62. uu 

63. — 

64. uu- 

65. — 

66. uu 

67. — 

68. uu 

69. — 
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70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 







FOOTNOTES 


1 See ? Alimad b. al- ? Amm al-S h inqiti’s al-Mu f allaqdt al- f As h r, pp. 154 - 170. Highlighted numerals identify 
the lines where at least one hemistich merges into the standard form of al-rajaz. 
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APPENDIX III 


RULES OF VARIATION 
IN AL-KHALiL’S SYSTEM 


A. Definitions 

In the following list, the definienda are listed alphabetically. The English abbreviation pi stands 
for plural, and the Arabic abbreviation stands for . 


| Definiendum 

Definition 

Transliteration 

Arabic Script 

r ajuz (pi. ? a f jdz) 

jlAJd £ 

The second hemistich of a line. 

f ariid (pi. ? a f arid) 


The foot which terminates the first hemistich of a line. 

bayt (pi. ? abydt) 


A line of poetry. 

darb (pi. ? adrub) 


The foot which terminates the second hemistich of a 
line. 

fast 


A f arud which differs from the hashv in transforma¬ 
tional profile. 1 Thus the f arud of al-tawTl is a fasl 
(i qabd is obligatory in the f ariid but optional in the 
has h w). Similarly, the r arud of al-munsarih is a fasl 
since it rejects k h abl (in the hashv, k h abl is optional). 
Indeed, almost every f ardd is a fast (differing from the 
hashv in at least one aspect of the transformational 
profile). 

g'dya 

4_Jlp 

A darb which differs from the hashv in transforma¬ 
tional profile. Thus the catalectic sub-meter of al-tawTl 
has a g h dya in line-final position (the darb is the 
product of had'f; in contrast, the hashv rejects had h f). 
Indeed, almost every darb is a g'dya (differing from the 
hashv in at least one aspect of the transformational 
profile). 

hashv 


The feet of a line other than the f arud and the darb. 
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Dcfinicndum 

Definition 

Transliteration 

Arabic Script 


ibtidd ? 

_ >\ 

A hemistich-initial foot which differs from the rest of the 
hashv in transformational profile. Thus, in hemistich-initial 
position, fa'ulun is an ibtidd ? since it can undergo k h arm 
(k h arm is rejected by the rest of the has h w)\ the same is true of 
mafa'Ilun and mufa'alatun in hemistich-initial position. 

( ilia (pi. Hlal) 

y S' 

Jlp ^ Sip 

A process which alters an entire sabab or one which alters a 
watad; it may be illustrated by the following changes: 

— •-• — • —> —•-• 

— • — • — •— — S —• — • — •• 

The input is usually a hemistich-final foot. A Hlla is usually a 
“binding” process; i.e., if it applies to one *i arud or one darb, it 
must apply to all of the counterpart feet throughout the ode. 
When not binding, a Hlla is said to have a zihaf status. 

iHimad 

jU.,:p( 

Denotes the status of qabd relevant to the standard foot 
fa'lllun in two contexts: 

(a) In a line of al-tawfl, iHimad denotes the necessity of 
applying qabd to the standard penult foot fa f ulun when the 
next foot is a mahd h uf(Ja f ulun). 

(b) In a hemistich of al-mutaqarib, iHimad denotes 
rejection of qabd by the standard penult foot faHllun when the 
next foot is an ? abtar (fa f ). 

juz ? (pi. ? ajzd ? ) 

4^' £ & 

A foot. 

majzu ? ‘clipped’ 

*JLr- 

A (divided) metrical line which results from deleting the two 
hemistich-final feet of the original bayt (i.e., the bayt 
generated by the circle). Clipping is obligatory in five meters 
(al-madld, al-hajaz, al-mudari f , al-muqtadab, al-mujtat h t K ), 
nonmetrical in three meters ( al-tawil , al-sai'P, al-munsarih ), 
and optional in the remaining meters ( al-basit , al-wdfir, al- 
kamil, al-ramal, al-rajaz, al-h h afif al-mutaqarib, al- 
mutadarak). 

manhiik 


An undivided metrical line defined by two criteria: it 
comprises the first portion of the original bayt (i.e., the bayt 
generated by the circle), and its constituent feet are one-third 
as many as those of the original bayt. Only two meters are 
subject to such abbreviation: al-rajaz and al-munsarih. 
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Dcfinicndum 

Definition 

Transliteration 

Arabic Script 


masHiir 

jj _ 

An undivided metrical line comprising one hemistich of the 
original bayt (i.e., the bayt generated by the circle). Only two 
meters occur in this form: al-rajaz and al-sarP'. 

misrd f (pi. 
masdrP) 

£ 

A hemistich. 

muqaffan 

^ A > 

A line whose f arud satisfies three requirements: 

(a) It must rhyme with the darb. 

(b) It must be identical with the darb in metrical structure. 

(c) It must occur in its standard form (or the form which 
obligatorily replaces the standard). 

musarra f 

. Si •*' ^ 

A line whose f ariid satisfies three requirements: 

(a) It must rhyme with the darb. 

(b) It must be identical with the darb in metrical structure. 

(c) It must, as a result of the second condition, differ from 
its standard form (or the form which obligatorily replaces the 
standard). 

musmat 

- ^ 0 -* 

A line whose hemistich-final feet neither rhyme with each 
other nor coincide in regard to metrical structure. In a given 
ode, any line but the matla f may be a musmat. 

mutaharrik (pi. 
mutaharrikdt ) 
‘moving letter’ 


The sequence CV, where C stands for a consonant and V 
stands for a short vowel. A mutaharrik is represented, in al- 
K h alll’s system, by a dash (-). 

muwahhad 

\ i 

A metrical line consisting of a single foot. Only al-rajaz is 
subject to such abbreviation. 

sabab (pi. 

? asbdb) k h qfif 
‘weak cord’ 

c) 

A sequence consisting of a mutaharrik ‘moving letter’ and a 
following sdkin ‘quiescent letter’ (—•). 

sabab (pi. 

? asbdb ) t h aqil 
‘strong cord’ 


A sequence consisting of two moving letters in a row (—). 

sadr (pi. sudiir ) 

> 0 ^ 

The first hemistich of a line. 
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| Deflniendum 

Definition 

Transliteration 

Arabic Script 


sakin (pi. sawakin) 


Defined as (i) a consonant which is not followed by a 

‘quiescent letter’ 

vowel, or (ii) vowel length. A sakin is represented, in al- 
K h alirs system, by a dot (•). 

tafila (pi. tafa'dl 

jl 

A foot; it comprises a peg and one or two cords, al- 

or tafilat) 

K h allTs system employs ten feet: 



fa'ulun ( - • / — •) 

fa'ilun (—• / —•) 
mafaTIun (—• / —• / — •) 
mustafilun (—• / — • / —•) 
fa'ilatun (—• / —• / — •) 

mufa‘ ; alatun (—• / - / —•) 

mutafa'ilun ( - / — • / — •) 

fa'i-latun (—•— / — • / —•) 
mafiilatu (—• / — • / —•—) 
mustafi-lun (—• / —/ —•) 

tamm 


A metrical line which lacks none of the original feet (i.e., 


the feet generated by its circle) and whose feet are alike in 
transformational profile. Clipped meters do not meet this 
definition since they result from deleting certain original 
feet; again, al-tawfl does not meet this definition since 
cjabd is obligatory in its f arud but optional in its has h w. 
Only two metrical lines meet the definition of tamm: the 
standard form of al-kdmil, and the standard form of al- 
rajaz. 

wafin 

(_j|« 

A metrical line which lacks none of the original feet (i.e., 


T J 

the feet generated by the circle) but where at least one 
hemistich-final foot differs from the hashv in transforma¬ 
tional profile. A line of al-tawTl meets this definition since 
it lacks none of the original feet, and since qabd is 
obligatory in its f ariid but optional in its hashv. The 
clipped meters, the masHur, the manhuk, and the tamm do 
not meet this definition; almost all other metrical lines do. 
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| Deflniendum 

Definition 

Transliteration 

Arabic Script 


watad (pi. ? awtad) 
mafruq ‘trochaic 

peg’ 

(jjJ—ii 

A sequence consisting of two moving letters separated 
by a quiescent letter (—•—). 

watad (pi. ? awtad) 
majmii f ‘iambic 
peg’ 


A sequence consisting of two moving letters followed by 
a quiescent letter (—•). 

zihdf (pi. zihafdt) 


A process which alters the second constituent of a sabab 
‘cord’; it may be illustrated by the following changes: 

—. =>-. 



The input may be any foot of the line. In most cases, a 
zihdf is not a “binding” process; i.e., its application to a 
given foot does not necessitate application to the 
corresponding feet of other lines. When binding, a zihdf 
is said to have Hlla status. A “simple zihdf’ alters the 
second constituent of one sabab ‘cord’; a “compound 
zihdf’ alters the second constituent in each of two cords. 


B. Transformations 

al-K h al!l identifies two major processes which derive variants from standard feet or from other 
variants; those two processes are the zihdf and the f illa (defined in the foregoing section). al-K h al!l 
further divides each process into sub-types (discussed in this section). We shall use the term 
“transformations” in referring to the sub-types. 

The transformations listed in this section are usually optional; in a handful of contexts, however, 
certain transformations apply obligatorily. The following remarks should be noted at this point: 

1. For no obvious reason, a transformation may apply to one foot but not to another. 

2. A given foot may be subject to a certain transformation in one meter but not in another. 

3. When listing the meters involved, the “clipped” strings (, majzii ? at) are not given separate 
mention; thus what is said of al-wafir applies to majzu ? al-wafir as well, what is said of al-ramal 
applies to majzu ? al-ramal as well, etc. 
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4. To qualify for a given transformation, an element must meet a general provision as well as a 
specific provision; the former derives from the definition of zihaf or Hlla; the latter derives from 
the definition of the transformation in question. 

5. In defining various transformations, the term “constituent” is used as an abbreviation of 
“Mediate Constituent”; it will be recalled that, in al-K h alirs system, a Mediate Constituent is 
either a mutaharrik or a sakin. 

1. The Simple Zihaf zj a » 11 oU-Jjil 


1 Name of Transformation 

Definition 

Transliteration 

Arabic 

Script 

k h abn 


Deletion of a sakin which occurs as the second constituent of the 
foot. 

waqs 


Deletion of a mutaharrik which occurs as the second constituent 
of the foot. 

? idmar 

jl_ 

Replacement of a mutaharrik which occurs as the second 
constituent of the foot; the replacement is by a sakin. 

tayy 


Deletion of a sakin which occurs as the fourth constituent of the 
foot. 

qabd 


Deletion of a sakin which occurs as the fifth constituent of the 
foot. 

f aql 

j_1a 

Deletion of a mataharrik which occurs as the fifth constituent of 
the foot. 

r asb 


Replacement of a mutaharrik which occurs as the fifth 
constituent of the foot; the replacement is by a sakin. 

kaff 


Deletion of a sakin which occurs as the seventh constituent of the 
foot. 


The following table shows the input and the output of each transformation; it also indicates the 
meters involved. 
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Zihaf 

Input 

Output 

Output Is 
Said to 

Be 

Meters Involved 

kf'abn 

fa'ilun 

tTfilatun 

mustafilun 

mustafi-lun 

mafiilatu 

fa'ilun 

fa'ilatun 

mafa'ilun 

mafa'ilun 

mafa'Ilu 

mak h biin 

al-basTt, al-madld, al-rajaz, al-ramal, 
al-sarT', al-k h afif, al-munsarih, 
al-muqtadab, al-mujtat h t h , 
al-mutadarak 

waqs 

mutafa' , ilun 

mafa'ilun 

mawqus 

al-kdmil 

? idmar 

mutafa’ilun 

mustafilun 

mudmar 

al-kamil 

tayy 

mustafilun 

mafiilatu 

mufta'ilun 

fa'ilatu 

matwiyy 

al-basTt, al-rajaz, al-sarp, 
al-munsarih, al-muqtadab 

qabd 

fa'u lun 
mafa'Ilun 

fa'ulu 

mafa'ilun 

maqbud 

al-tawll, al-hazaj, al-mudari f , 
al-mutaqarib 

f aql 

mufa i; alatun 

mafa'ilun 

ma f qiil 

al-wafir 

r asb 

mufa i; alatun 

mafa'ilun 

ma f sub 

al-wdfir 

kaff 

mafa'Ilun 

fa'ilatun 

mustafi-lun 

mafa'Ilu 

fa'ilatu 

mustafi-lu 

makfuf 

al-tawll. al-madld. al-hazaj. al-ramal. 
al-kf'aflf al-muddri r , al-mujtat h t h 


Notice that fa'i-latun (—•— / — • / —•) is not subject to k h abn since the general provision is not 
met (the second constituent of the foot, though a sdkin, is not the second constituent of a sabab 
‘cord’; similarly, mustafi-lun (—• / —/ —•) is not subject to tayy (the fourth constituent of the 
foot, though a sdkin, is not the second constituent of a sabab)’ and mustafilun (—• / — • / —•) is 
not subject to kaff (the seventh constituent of the foot, though a sdkin, is not the second constituent 
of a sabab). 


The Compound Zihaf 


k h abl J1-5-: 
s’’akl JSCi : 
k h azl JjJ- : 
naqs : 


k h abn plus tayy. 
k h abn plus kaff. 
? idmar plus tayy. 
f asb plus kaff. 
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The following table shows the input and the output of each transformation; it also indicates the 
meters involved. 


Zihaf 

Input 

Output 

Output Is 
Said to Be 

Meters Involved 

k h abl 

mustaf ilun 
mafulatu 

fa^alatun 

fa'ilatu 

maW'biil 

al-basTt, al-rajaz, al-sarf 
al-munsarih 

s h akl 

fa'ilatun 

mustafi-lun 

fa'ilatu 

mafa'ilu 

maWkul 

al-madid, al-ramal, al-Wafif 
al-mujtat h t h 

k h azl 

mutafa'ilun 

mufta'ilun 

maWziil 

al-kdmil 

naqs 

mufa‘ ; alatun 

mafa'Tlu 

manqus 

al-wafir 


3. The Ilia: Deletion JJc 

Of the following deletion transformations, three have a zihaf status (see the definitions of r illa and 
zihaf above): hadf has a zihaf status in the f arud of al-mutaqdrib; tas hf it h has a zihaf status in the 
darb of al-k h afif and al-mujtat h t h ; k h arm always has a zihaf status. 


I Name of Transformation 

Definition 

| Transliteration 

Arabic Script 



Deletion of a foot-final sabab Waff ‘weak cord’. 

qatf 

_Lis 

hadf plus f asb. 

had h d h 


Deletion of a watad majmu r ‘iambic peg’ from mutafa'ilun. 

salm 

jj— ks 

Deletion of a watad mafruq ‘trochaic peg’ from mafulatu. 

waqf 


Replacing a mutaharrik which occurs as the seventh constituent 
of the foot mafulatu; replacement is by a sdkin, and the trans¬ 
formation can therefore be viewed as deletion of a short vowel. 

kasf 


Deletion of a mutaharrik which occurs as the seventh 
constituent of the foot. 

qasr 

j — ^ 

Deletion of the mutaharrik from the [final] sabab kf'afif ‘weak 
cord’ in fa'ulun, fa'ilatun, and mustafi-lun. 

qaf 

_ 123 

Deletion of a mutaharrik from a watad majmu'' ‘iambic peg’. 

batr 

J—i 

hadf plus qaf. 

tas hf Tt h 


Deletion of a mataharrik from the watad majmu 1 ’ ‘iambic peg’ 
in [the darb] fa'ilatun. 

Warm 


The rare deletion of a hemistich-initial mutaharrik from a 
watad majmTf ‘iambic peg’. Different terms are used to 
designate Warm, depending on the form of the input foot (see 
the last portion of the table below). 
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The following table shows the input and the output of each transformation; it also indicates the 
meters involved in each case. 


Ilia 

Input 

Output 

Output Is 
Said to Be 

Meters Involved 

had'f 

fa'ulun 

fa'al 

mahd h uf 

al-mutaqarib 


ma fa''Tlun 

fa'ulun 

mahd h uf 

al-tawil, al-hazaj 


fa'ilatun 

fa'ilun 

mahdHif 

al-madld, al-ramal, al-k h afif 

qatf 

mufa'alatun 

fa'ulun 

maqtuf 

al-wafir 

had'd 1 ' 

mutafa'ilun 

fa'ilun 

? ahad h d h 

al-kamil 

salm 

mafulatu 

fa'lun 

? aslam 

al-sarP 

waqf 

mafulatu 

ma ful at 

mawquf 

al-sarT', the manhuk of al-munsarih 

kas'f 

mafiilatu 

mafulun 

maks h uf 

al-sarT', the manhuk of al-munsarih 

qasr 

fa'ulun 

fa'ul 

maqsur 

al-mutaqarib 


fa'ilatun 

fa'ilat 

maqsur 

al-madid, al-ramal 


mustafi-lun 

mafulun 

maqsur 

majzu ? al-k h afif 

qaf 

fa'ilun 

fa'lun 

maqtu r 

al-basit, al-mutaddrak 


mutafa'ilun 

fa'ilatun 

maqtu f 

al-kamil 


mustafilun 

mafulun 

maqtu* 

al-rajaz 

batr 

fa'ulun 

fa'' 

? abtar 

al-mutaqarib 


fa'ilatun 

fa'lun 

? abtar 

al-madid 

tas hf lt h 

fa'ilatun 

mafulun 

mus h a ff at h 

al-k h afif, al-mujtat h t h 
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Ilia 

Input 

Output 

Output Is 
Said to Be 

Meters Involved 

Warm 



mak h rum 

al-tawll, al-mutaqarib, al- 
hazaj, al-mudari f , al-wafir 

Os 

t h alm j*-L> 

fa'u lun 

fa'lun 



t h arm pj 

fa'ulu 

fa'lu 



k h aram Ap 1 

ma fa'ilun 

mafiilun 



0 / 

s h atr 

ma fa'ilun 

fa'ilun 



k h arab 

mafa'Ilu 

mafiilu 



°. ^ 

‘‘adb 

mufa'alatun 

mufta'ilun 



c 

1 aqs 

mufa'altu 

mafiilu 



o - 

qasm 

mufa'altun 

mafiilun 



s' 

jamam 

mufa'atun 

fa'ilun 




The following seven transformations (all of which involve deletion) are not listed by al-Radi, 
probably because they are extremely rare: 
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Ilia 

Input 

Output 

Output Is 
Said to Be 

mb'' 

fa'ilatun 

fa'al 

marbu ! 

jahf 

fa'ilatun 

fa' 

majhuf 

tak'id 

fa'ilun 

fa'al 

makHTd 


mustafilun 

fa'u lun 

makHTd 

raf £»j 

mustaf ilun 

fa'ilun 

marfid 


mafulatu 

mafiilu 

marfid 

jad f 

mafiilatu 

fa' 

majdid 

jabb 

mafa'TIun 

fa'al 

majbiib 


mafa'TIun 

fa'Til 

mahtum 


4. The Ilia: Addition £jlp 


The following three addition transformations are restricted to the line-final foot (i.e., the darb) of 
the specified meters: 


| Name of Transformation 

Definition 

Transliteration 

Arabic Script 

tarfil 

J — dfp 

The addition of a sabab k h afif ‘weak cord’ to mutafa'ilun in 
majzu ? al-kamil and to fa'ilun in majzii ? al-mutadarak; the 
expanded darb is said to be muraffal. 

tad h yil 


The addition of a sdkin to mutafa'ilun in majzid al-kamil, to 
fa'ilun in majzid al-mutadarak, and to mustaf ilun in majzid 
al-basit; the expanded darb is said to be mud h ayyal. 

tasbTg 1 ' 

^ oJ 

The addition of a sdkin to fa'ilatun in majzid al-ramal; the 
expanded darb is said to be musabbag 1 ’. 
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A rare addition known as k h azm f*J—^ occurs in hemistich-initial position, “provided that no 

[essential] change takes place in the meaning of the line.” The addition in question may comprise 
one, two, three, or four letters at the beginning of the sadr, but it may not exceed two letters at the 
beginning of the f ajuz. The expanded foot is said to be mak h zum. 

The domain of k h azm is rather ill-defined: the transformation applies to al-basit, al-kdmil, al- 
tawil, al-hazaj, and al-madid, but this list does not seem to be exhaustive; besides, the constituents 
supplied by the transformation are not specified with any degree of precision. 

The status of k h azm, like its domain, is ill-defined: al-Radl considers it “pointless” and classifies it 
neither as a zihdf nor as a Hlla. 1 


C. Interdependence 


1. Muraqaba _ S_5\ 

The process known as muraqaba obligatorily alters either of two weak cords which occur 
consecutively in the foot, the following feet are involved: 

(a) mafaTlun in al-muddri r . 

(b) mafulatu in al-muqtadab. 

The effect of muraqaba is to delete the sdkin from a single cord (either the first or the second, but 
not both). Thus mafaTlun changes to mafa'i Iun or mafa'Tlu, but it can neither retain its standard 
form nor change to mafaTlu; similarly, mafiilatu changes to mafa’Tlu of fa'ilatu, but it can neither 
retain its standard form not change to fa'ilatu. 

2. Middqaba iLaUijl 

The process known as muraqaba optionally alters either of two weak cords which occur 
consecutively. 

The effect of mu f aqaba (when it produces a change) is to delete the sdkin from a single cord 
(either the first or the second, but not both). Thus the foot mafaTlun may retain its standard form, 
change to mafa’Tlu, or change to mafaTlun (but it may not change to mafaTlu). 

The pair of weak cords may occur in a single foot; such is the case in the following contexts: 

(a) The standard foot mafaTlun in al-hazaj and al-tawil. 

(b) The variant mafaTlun in al-wafir. 

(c) The variant mustaf ilun in al-kdmil. 

(d) The f arud mustaf ilun in al-munsarih. 
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The pair of weak cords may also occur in two adjacent feet; in this context, a foot where the 
deletion occurs is designated by one of the terms sadr , f ajuz (f*-k), or tarafdn (0UjJs>); 

(a) The term sadr indicates that the reduced cord is foot -initial, and that the final weak 
cord of the preceding foot must remain intact. 

(b) The term f ajuz indicates that the reduced cord is foot -final, and that the initial weak 
cord of the next foot must remain intact. 

(c) The term tarafan indicates that the foot contains two reduced cords: one initial, and 
the other final; the term also indicates that the final weak cord of the preceding foot and the initial 
weak cord of the next foot must remain intact. 

In the acatalectic line of al-madid, the fourth foot may function as sadr, f ajuz, or tarafdn; the first 
and the third feet may function as f ajnz; the second, the third, and the fifth feet may function as 
sadr. 

In the trimeter of al-ramal, a hemistich-medial foot may function as sadr, f ajuz, or tarafdn; a 
hemistich-initial foot may function as f ajuz; a hemistich-final foot may function as sadr. In the 
dimeter of al-ramal, a line-medial foot may function as sadr, f ajuz, or tarafdn; a line-initial foot 
may function as f ajnz; a line-final foot may function as sadr. 

In a line of al-mujtat h t h , the second and the third feet may function as sadr, f ajuz, or tarafdn; the 
last foot may function as sadr; the first foot may function as f ajuz. 

In the acatalectic trimeter of al-k h afif, each line-medial foot may function as sadr, f ajnz, or 
tarafdn; the line-initial foot may function as f ajuz; the line-final foot may function as sadr. 

3. Mukanafa 


The process known as mukanafa optionally alters either or both of two weak cords which occur 
consecutively in the following contexts: 

(a) The foot mustaf ilun in al-rajaz, al-sarP; and al-basTt. 

(b) The hemistich-initial foot mustafilun in al-munsarih. 

(c) The foot mafiilatu in al-munsarih. 

The effect of mukanafa (when it produces a change) is to delete the sdkin from either cord or from 
both. Thus mustaf ilun may retain its standard form; it may also change to mafa'ilun, mufta'ilun, 
or fa'ilatun. 
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FOOTNOTES 


A given transformation belongs to the profile if the foot is a candidate for, or an output of, that 
transformation. 

2 See s Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, pp. 59-63. 
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APPENDIX IV 


THE THEORY OF PROSODIC METRICS 

Review by Zaki N. Abdel-Malek 


INTRODUCTION 


The theory of "Prosodic Metrics" was developed by Chris Golston (Department of Linguistics, 
California State University in Fresno, California) and Tomas Riad (Department of 
Scandinavian Languages, Stockholm University); we shall use the abbreviation G&R to refer 
to the two authors. 1 

G&R’s primary goal is to prove three propositions: 

1. That Classical Arabic meters are based on binary rhythmic feet and that, accordingly, 
rhythm in Classical Arabic poetry is closely related to rhythm in all poetry. Each 
rhythmic foot consists of two metrical positions, and a metrical position is maximally 
bimoraic. 

2. That the basic rhythmic feet of Classical Arabic meters are the iamb and the trochee. 

3. That the most popular of Classical Arabic meters are the iambic. 

G&R’s secondary goal is to formulate a set of simple rules which can account fully and 
accurately for the various manifestations of Classical Arabic meters. 

Our review is based on the Internet version. We shall begin with a gist of G&R’s theory. We 
shall then evaluate that theory using as a guideline the requirements which all theories must 
satisfy: validity, generality, adequacy, and simplicity. The review will end with a short 
conclusion. 
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SUMMARY OF MAIN FEATURES 


K h alllian Units Retained by G&R. G&R follow al-K h al!l b. 7 Ahmad al-Farahidi in recognizing 
certain metrical entities: 

1. The line is viewed as the maximum context for the meter. 

2. The line consists of two hemistichs, and the hemistich is seen as the minimum context 
for the meter "since half-lines are identical in all relevant respects." 

3. The hemistich consists of two, three, or four "metra". A metron is what al-K h al!l called 
a "foot”. 

New Units Contributed by G&R. G&R introduce several new units, emphasizing binarity 
(which G&R consider an all-important feature of Classical Arabic poetry): 

1. A metron consists of two "rhythmic feet”. 

2. A rhythmic foot consists of two "metrical positions". 

3. Metrical positions are filled by syllables. The filler of a given position is maximally 
bimoraic (and minimally monomoraic). A syllable is either "light” (i.e., short, 
represented by L) or "heavy" (i. e., long, represented by H). 

4. L is monomoraic, LL is bimoraic, and H is bimoraic. 

5. A mora is the minimal unit of measure in quantitative verse; it is equivalent to the 
duration of an average unstressed light syllable. The statement that H is bimoraic 
means that a "hard" syllable has roughly twice the duration of a "light" syllable. 

Position Fillers. A given position is, as mentioned above, filled by a minimum of one mora 
and a maximum of two moras; thus a position can be filled by L, LL, or H. Although G&R do 
not say so in explicit terms, this rule can be interpreted to mean that a position is filled by a 
single syllable or the compound filler LL. 

Variable Symbols. G&R use two "variable" symbols which indicate alternation of fillers; the 
two symbols in question are (]) and o : 
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1. Pages 2 and 5 indicate that, as used by G&R, the symbol <|> stands for two light syllables 
which function as a single filler (in the sense that they occupy a single metrical 
position) and which can be replaced by a single hard syllable. Thus, as used by G&R, <|> 
is equivalent to the complex symbol w which William Wright uses in his treatment of 
Classical Arabic meters. 

2. G&R use the symbol o to indicate that the filler of a given position may be a light or a 
heavy syllable. Thus the symbol a is equivalent to the complex symbol *7 which 
William Wright uses in his treatment of Classical Arabic meters. 

Structure of the Metron. Every "metron" comprises 4 positions, and every position is 
occupied by a filler (H, LL, L, o, or (])). Thus we must expect four fillers in each metron. What 

about the metra fa^ulun and faPilun? G&R acknowledge the fact that each comprises three 
explicit fillers; they then appeal to "catalexis" to add a fourth filler. G&R use the symbol 0 to 
indicate catalexis. Thus fa^ulun in al-tawll is represented by the sequence LHo0, while 
faPilun in al-baslt is represented by the sequence a0LH. 

Catalexis saves the binarity which G&R consider an all-important feature of Arabic poetry. 

Metrical Feet. G&R list 9 possible "feet". In the following diagram, each pair of brackets 
represents one foot (notice that each foot is binary, comprising two metrical positions): 


[L 

HI 

[L 

LI 

[L 

LL] 

[H 

HI 

[H 

LI 

[H 

LL1 

I'LL 

HI 

[LL 

LI 

[LL 

LL] 


On page 2 of their paper, G&R state that only the first five of these feet materialize in Arabic 
poetry. 

Promotion of Generality. Other authors have already shown that using the syllable as a basic 
unit for describing Arabic meters promotes generality (universality). By redefining the foot 
in terms of binarity, G&R seek to facilitate an additional measure of generality. 
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1. According to the new definition proposed by G&R, each foot consists of two fillers; thus 
the feet of Classical Arabic meters can be identified with the metrical feet of other 
languages more closely than has been possible up to this point. An iamb, for example, is 
universally defined as a metrical foot consisting of one light syllable followed by one 
hard syllable, or of one unstressed syllable followed by one stressed syllable. Ewald 

and Wright say that the foot in the meter al-rajaz is iambic in the sense that it 

consists of two iambs; it is, to use their own term, a diiamb. G&R have no need to 
overreach in this manner: to them is a sequence of two feet, and each foot in 

the sequence is an iamb. 

2. Every Arabic metron contains at least one iamb or trochee. In universal metrics, an 
iamb is a foot consisting of one light syllable followed by one heavy syllable, or of 
one unstressed syllable followed by one stressed syllable. Also in universal metrics, 
a trochee is a foot consisting of one hard syllable followed by one light syllable, or of 
one stressed syllable followed by one unstressed syllable. In Classical Arabic meters, 
as defined by G&R, a "canonical" iamb is a structure which consists of the sequence 
LH, and a "potential” iamb is a structure (such as oH) which can yield the sequence 
LH; a “canonical” trochee consists of the sequence HL, and a “potential” trochee is a 
structure (such as Her) which can yield the sequence HL. 

Promotion of Explanatory Power. According to G&R’s Prosodic Metrics, the iambic are the 
most popular of Classical Arabic meters. G&R also tell us that iambic meters "account for 
about 80 - 90% of the poems in published corpora". Additionally, G&R’s analysis highlights 
the following points: 

1. The iambic meters are al-tawil, al-kamil, al-wafir, and al-baslt (G&R have 
reservations about classifying al-rajaz, al-sarf, and al-mutaqarib as iambic 
meters). 

2. It is not clear why al-tawil, al-kamil, al-wafir, and al-basit are considered iambic. Is 
it because they are free of trochaic feet, or is it because G&R believe that each 
meter consists entirely of iambic feet? 

3. According to G&R, iambic meters are popular for two reasons: Arabic phonology 
and morphology have a strong preference for the iambic structure, and the iamb 
violates neither CLASH nor LAPSE. 
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(a) LAPSE is defined as ban on the occurrence of two adjacent nioras neither of 
which is prominent. In the sequence HL, the first syllable consists of two 
nioras and the second consists of one mora. Since the first of two nioras in a 
hard syllable is the prominent one, HL results in two adjacent nioras neither 
of which is prominent; in other words, HL violates LAPSE. 

(b) CLASH is defined as ban on the occurrence of two prominent nioras 
embodied in two adjacent syllables. Thus the sequence HH violates CLASH. 

(c) The domain of CLASH or LAPSE is a pair of adjacent syllables. Both syllables 
may occur within the same foot, or one may occur on each side of the 
boundary which separates two consecutive feet within the same metron. 
However, the effect of the violation is felt more keenly when the domain 
does not cross a foot boundary. 

(d) LH "is the only combination of Ls and Hs that violates neither CLASH nor 
LAPSE". 2 

According to G&R, all Classical Arabic meters other than the iambic are trochaic; the trochaic 
meters are al-k h afif, al-madld, al-ramal, al-munsarih, al-hazaj, al-muqtadab, al-mujtat h t h , al- 

mudari r , and al-mutadarak. Trochaic meters, G&R tell us, are relatively unpopular, 
accounting for roughly 10 - 20% of the poems in published corpora. The trochaic meters 
prove hard to define: they contain trochaic feet (canonical or potential), but those feet co¬ 
occur in the same meter with iambic feet or the invariable foot HH. 

G&R credit the concept of iambicity with impressive explanatory power: iambicity, they 
assure us, accounts for the overwhelming popularity of the iambic meters; on the other 
hand, trochaicity is responsible for making trochaic meters infrequent. 


EVALUATION OF THE THEORY 


Impressive as it is, G&R’s theory of Prosodic Metrics (like all other theories of Classical 
Arabic meters proposed to date) leaves some room for refinement and even correction. The 
following observations illustrate the questions which the theory of Prosodic Metrics needs to 
address. While discussing the merits and the defects of the theory, we shall, for the sake of 
argument, retain the distinction between metra and feet as defined by G&R. 
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Validity. To avoid the existence of anomalies, G&R claim that fafilun and fa^ulun are 
catalectic metra. The symbol 0 is used to indicate catalexis; accordingly, it is stipulated that 
each of the two metra under discussion contains a position filled by 0 . Precisely what does 
0 stand for in this context? On page 3 of their paper, G&R say: "The symbol 0 indicates 
catelexis, a metrical position in the meter that may not be filled with text." Unfortunately the 
expression "may not” is ambiguous: does it indicate that the occurrence of text is optional, 
or does it rule out the occurrence of text altogether? As the discussion proceeds, it becomes 
clear that, as used by G&R, 0 stands for a deleted filler and that the filler in question is always a 
hard, invariable syllable (H). 

On page 5 of their paper, G&R assert that the target of catalexis is not arbitrary: catalexis 
"targets the least rhythmic verse foot, without removing a variable position (o or 4>)." The 
degree of rhythmicity is measured in terms of CLASH and LAPSE; thus catalexis is motivated 
by the desirability of reducing the instances where CLASH and LAPSE are violated. 

In al-mutaqarib and al-mutadarak (where every metron is presumably catalectic), the 
authors are unable to determine whether 0 should appear at the beginning or at the end of 
the metron. 

G&R tell us that all the feet of al-basit were originally of the structure oHLH and that 
subsequently catalexis occurred in the second and the fourth metra (oHLH => oLH). sparing the 
first and the third metra. Could catalexis have occurred in the first and the third metra, sparing the 
second and the fourth metra? If not, what restriction is involved? 

G&R tell us that al-tawil, al-basit, al-mutaqarib, and al-mutadarak are derived from four source 
meters each of which comprises four identical quadrisyllable metra. If their assertion is true, why 
are the four source meters absent from the list of classical Arabic meters? If the four source 
meters are purely theoretical strings, would postulating their existence, on some abstract level, be 
justified merely by the desire to have binary metra and binary feet? The fact is that we would end 
up with a circular argument: the assumption of binarity justifies the theoretical meters, and the 
theoretical meters justify the assumption of binarity. 

G&R postulate source strings for a total of five meters: the four discussed above (al-tawil, al- 
basit, al-mutaqarib, al-mutadarak) and al-madid. It is interesting to note that, of these five, al- 
madid (oLHH o0LH oLHH ci0LH) is the only meter whose source string does not consist of 
identical metra. Such incongruence has unsettling significance: G&R imply that the acatalectic 
metra in a given meter specify the source forms of the catalectic metra in the same meter (this is 
why G&R cannot determine the source strings of al-mutaqarib and al-mutadarak all of whose 
metra are catalectic); but then, in the case of al-madid, G&R are forced to abandon that guiding 
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principle. Whatever its cause, the incongruence and inconsistency under discussion do not inspire 
confidence in catalexis as a means of establishing binarity; nor do they argue convincingly in 
favor of the claim that the feet of Classical Arabic poetry are binary in structure. 

The syllable which G&R have postulated as the target of catalexis deserves a few brief comments 
at this point. For the sake of convenience, we shall refer to that syllable as the “object of 
catalexis” or OC. Consider, for example, the first metron of al-tawil (LHo0) whose source string 
is LHoH. Were it a instead of H, the last filler of the source string would not be subject to 
deletion since, according to G&R, catalexis cannot eliminate a variable position. Thus the theory 
of Prosodic Metrics stipulates that the OC is always a hard and invariable syllable. G&R’s desire 
and manipulation aside, what independent evidence vouches for the existence of the OC? 
Certainly its existence is not supported by the empirical facts of metrical variation: the attested 
data tell us, for example, that the final hard syllable of LFLHFI alternates with the light syllable L. 3 
Apparently the OC is always a hard and invariable syllable simply because G&R have decreed it 
to be so in an attempt to prove the assumption that the metra and the feet of Classical Arabic 
poetry are binary structures. Is the OC an entity which G&R discovered, or is it an entity which 
they wished into existence? 

Finally, what is the phonological value of a deleted syllable in the oral rendition of a poem? 
In the iambic meters of Classical Greek and Latin verse, it is the auditory perception of the 
binary foot —that gave the impression of rhythm. Now consider the situation in Classical 
Arabic verse as G&R want it to be. On page 4 of their paper, G&R tell us that the second foot 
of al-tawil may be L0 or H0 (represented together as o0). On the level of audible sounds, 
how can these two entities be perceived as bisyllabic feet? How can it be said with any 
degree of validity and credibility that a foot consisting of L plus a following zero is an iamb 
which the speaker and the listener favor because Arabic phonology favors the iamb as a 
sequence of sounds consisting of a light syllable followed by a hard syllable? The same 
questions apply to the sixth foot of al-tawil. Unfortunately, G&R’s theory provides no 
convincing answers to such questions. 

In the opinion of this writer, G&R have not presented sufficiently convincing evidence and 
arguments to prove the metrical reality of 0 and to support their assumption that each of 

the metra fa^ulun and faTlun consists of two binary feet. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that, in the context of G&R’s theory, 0 has created nothing but a mere illusion of binarity. 

The cherished feature of binarity characterizes all metric feet only on a theoretical plane 
which G&R have postulated on the basis of no valid evidence and no convincing argument. 
What would happen if we discounted this fictitious formulation and still opted to uphold 
G&R’s claim that binarity and iambicity are inalienable features of Standard Arabic verse? 
We would have to accept the conclusion that, on the level of audible sounds, each of the long 
metra consists of two bisyllabic feet, while each of the short metra consists of a bisyllabic 
foot coupled with a monosyllabic foot. Thus we would end up with two foot-types one of 
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which is binary and (at least potentially) iambic, while the other is neither binary nor 
iambic. We would, of course, need to lay down some kind of rule for determining the 
boundary which separates the two feet of a short metron. 

Generality and Explanatory Power. A theory of Classical Arabic meters should be related to 
a general theory which deals with rhythm and meter as universal phenomena; this would 
endow the theory of Classical Arabic meters with explanatory power. 

Generality and explanatory power seem to be the primary objective of G&R’s paper, and 
some students of Arabic poetry believe that G&R have achieved that objective. In a 2009 
study, 4 Hazel Scott submits that G&R’s theory "most successfully translates al-K h alTl’s meters 
into a universal framework with strong explanatory results”. There is some truth in her 
statement. However, when seeking to establish generality, a scholar must face certain hard 
questions. To be general, must a theory force Classical Arabic meters to have feet which 
coincide with the metrical feet of languages like Classical Greek, Latin, German, and English? 
Would the requirement of generality be better served by elucidating the shared metrical 
principles which subject units to patterned recurrence? In other words, are the concepts of 
patterning and recurrence more valid as general principles than the units themselves? Is 
there room for saying that a number of metrical systems are similar because they all subject 
a set of units to the principle of patterned recurrence, even though the units themselves are 
different? Perhaps a concrete example would help to clarify this issue. In the most common 
English meter, the iambic pentameter, each line consists of a fixed number of syllables 
divided into a fixed number of groups, with the same stress pattern occurring on each group: 
thus a line comprises five iambic feet, each composed of an unstressed syllable followed by a 
stressed syllable. Now consider the "standard” strings of Classical Arabic meters (i. e., the 

basic strings which have not been subjected to any zihafor flla). Each standard line consists 
of a fixed number of syllables divided into a fixed number of groups (which G&R call metra), 
with similar placement of the invariable filler L in all groups: L is either initial or medial in 
all of the groups; the only group (or metron) which violates this rule is the anomalous form 

nrafulatu. An example in point is the standard string of al-tawll (LHH LHHH LHH LHHH); 
another is the standard string of al-baslt (HHLH HLH HHLH HLH). Is it so difficult to see 
some correspondence between the schema employed by the English pentameter and the 
schema employed by the standard strings of Classical Arabic meters, despite the difference 
in details? Human beings share many features, and (unless we are badly mistaken) the 
sense of rhythm is one of those features; but human beings also differ in many features, and 
they often use different tools to express the features which they share. In all languages, 
meter is a method of organizing a poem’s rhythm through patterned recurrence of elements; 
but the elements subjected to patterned recurrence are not always binary feet: 5 
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1. In quantitative verse (the meter of classical Greek and Latin poetry), the basic 
rhythmic units subjected to patterned recurrence are various combinations of long 
and short syllables; the most common of these units is the iamb (LH). 

2. Syllabic verse (most common in Romance languages and Japanese) is based on a 
fixed number of syllables within a line although the number of stresses may be 
varied. Thus, the classic meter of French poetry is the alexandrine, a line of 12 
syllables with a medial caesura (a pause occurring after the 6 th syllable). The 
Japanese haiku is a poem of 17 syllables, composed in lines of 5/7/5 syllables each. 

3. Accentual verse (common in Germanic languages) counts only the number of 
stresses or accented syllables within a line and allows a variable number of 
unaccented syllables. 

4. Accentual-syllabic verse (the usual form of English poetry) produces lines of fixed 
numbers of alternating stressed and unstressed syllables. In English poetry, feet are 
not always iambic, nor are they always bisyllabic. The following line, composed by 
Shakespeare, is made up of five bisyllablic feet: 

Tired with | all these, | for rest | ful death 11 cry 
The following two lines, composed by Kipling, are made up of six trisyllabic feet: 

For the strength | of the Pack | Is the Wolf | 
and the strength | of the Wolf | Is the Pack 

Thus a prosodist does not have to insist that in ^//languages the units subjected to patterned 
recurrence are binary feet. As shown above, syllabic verse, accentual verse, and accentual- 
syllabic verse would contradict this claim. Indeed, classical Greek and Latin poetry would 
also contradict this claim since, relative frequency aside, non-binary feet did occur in the 
corpus; examples of such feet are the dactyl (———), the anapest ('—'-'—), the cretic (—'——), 
the bacchius (~-—), and the tribrach (———). It follows that a prosodist does not have to 
insist that in Classical Arabic meters the units subjected to patterned recurrence must be 
binary feet; as it turns out, those units are metra. If the letter A stands for the short 
(trisyllabic) metron, and the letter B stands for the long (quadrisyllable) metron, we can 
identify the four major patterns of Classical Arabic meters as mere repetition (AAAA, AAA, 
BBB, BB), supplemented repetition (BBA), interrupted repetition (BAB), and alternation 
(ABAB, BABA). Notice that the four patterns in question pertain specifically to the 
"standard” strings of Classical Arabic meters. 
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Parenthetically, it might be worthwhile to point out that accentual verse displays a subtle 
resemblance to the standard strings of Classical Arabic meters, despite the difference in 
details. In accentual verse, a line has invariable as well as variable elements. In the standard 
hemistich of most Classical Arabic meters, each pre-final metron contains an invariable core 
(namely, the sequence LH), and the remaining syllables of the metron are variable; in the 
final metron, most of the syllables are variable. Thus, like the line of accentual verse, the 
standard line of Classical Arabic meters contains invariable as well as variable elements. The 
difference is that in accentual verse the terms "invariable" and "variable" pertain to the 
number of stresses, whereas in Classical Arabic meters they pertain to the duration of 
syllables (deletion being regarded as reduction to zero duration). It should be noted that the 
invariable sequence is HL (rather than LH) in the anomalous, controversial metron 

maf ulatu. It should also be noted that in the standard line of al-mutadarak, only the final 
syllable of each metron is invariable. 

Again, parenthetically, it might be worthwhile to point out that Classical Arabic meters are 
not unique in employing the patterns of mere repetition, interrupted repetition, 
supplemented repetition, and alternation. Mere repetition and interrupted repetition, for 
example, occur in the English iambic pentameter and the Japanese haiku respectively 
(although neither the English iambic pentameter nor the Japanese haiku uses metra as 
building blocks for its particular type of versification). 

In connection with Classical Arabic meters, why do G&R insist that all feet must be binary, 
and why do they attribute so much importance to the role of the (binary) iamb? They offer 
three arguments for their position: The (binary) iamb is popular in the poetry of all 
languages; the sequence LH is popular in Arabic poetry; and the sequence LH is popular 
within the linguistic structure of Arabic. 6 The first argument becomes irrelevant if we focus 
on the universal feature of patterned recurrence rather than the particular units which 
recur: what really matters is the fact that Classical Arabic meters do exhibit the feature of 
patterned recurrence; the units which figure most prominently in such recurrence are metra 
rather than feet. The second argument is refuted by the fact that, as will be shown below, the 
popularity of certain Classical Arabic meters does not have to be explained in terms of 
(binary) iambic feet: it can be attributed to high "coefficients of effectiveness". As for G&R’s 
legitimate refusal to condone feet which are "non-existent in Arabic phonology and 
morphology", such concern is unwarranted in the eyes of those who wish to accept metra as 
the units whose patterned recurrence generates rhythm: metra are morphophonemic 
shapes (known as "measures") which conform strictly and completely to the phonological 
and the morphological structures of Classical Arabic. 
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If it is true (and we believe it to be) that the universal principle of patterned recurrence can 
employ different units in different metrical systems, it would follow that G&R’s theory has 
dedicated an inordinate amount of attention and effort to a peripheral aspect of generality 
and not enough attention to the more fundamental aspects. It is clear from their paper that 
G&R deserve a great deal of respect as linguists, scholars, and researchers; for this reason, 
the present writer has no doubt that they will, sooner or later, reach the conclusion that 
other aspects of generality should be explored more fully when constructing a theory of 
Classical Arabic meters. Perhaps they have already reached that conclusion. 

G&R claim that the foot structure LH is what makes "iambic meters” popular. Logically, then, 
the most common form of al-rajaz should be LHLH LHLH LHLH; likewise, the most common 
form of al-hazaj should be LHLH LHLH. G&R present no empirical statistics to prove this 
claim. William Wright’s transcription, on the other hand, seems to indicate that the form 
LHLH is rare, to the point of being negligible, in al-hazaj. Can a reasonable explanation be 
found to reconcile this fact with the claim that LH is what makes meters popular? G&R’s 
theory of Prosodic Metrics provides no such explanation. 

What about the four meters al-tawll, al-kamil, al-wafir, and albaslt which reportedly 
constitute up to 90% of Arabic poetry? It is not clear whether these four meters are 
categorized as iambic because every one of their feet is an iamb, or because they are free of 
trochaic feet. The first alternative is problematic: 

1. In al-tawll and al-basit, G&R postulate the occurrence of 0 as a filler which replaces a 
hard syllable; only with this assumption in mind can it be said that every foot in the 
two meters is iambic. For the reasons explained above, the validity of 0 as a filler is 
questionable. 

2. G&R use the following string to represent al-kamil: (|)HLH (|)HLH c|>HLH; they use the 
following string to represent al-wafir: LH(|)H LH(|)H LHc|)H. Each foot in the two 
meters would be an iamb only if LLH is considered an iamb; but to consider LLH an 
iamb would violate the general pattern which we find in Classical Arabic meters and 
which defines the iamb as a sequence consisting of one light syllable followed by one 
heavy syllable. To be sure, the sequence LL here fills a single metrical position, but it still 
consists of two syllables. The actual fact is that a possible solution is available: each 
metron in al-kamil and al-wafir can (though very rarely) assume the form LHLH. 7 
Thus, in each metron of al-kamil and al-wafir, 4>H is (by the skin of its teeth) a potential 
iamb, and LH is a canonical iamb. The problem is G&R’s definition of the filler 4»: they 
define 4> as a cover symbol which stands for LL or H; with a grain of salt, it can be 
defined as a cover symbol which stands for LL, H, or L. 
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The second alternative is also problematic; it claims that the four meters under discussion 
are iambic in the sense that they contain no trochees, but the claim contradicts the empirical 
data: 

1. Although not evident in the representation used by G&R, the second metron of al-tawil 
can assume the form LHHL whose second foot is a trochee. 

2. Although not evident in the representation used by G&R, the first and the third metra 
of al-basitcan assume the form HLLH whose first foot is a trochee. 

G&R explain the popularity of the sequence LH and the unpopularity of the sequence HL in 
terms of CLASH, LAPSE, the structure of Classical Arabic phonology, and the structure of 
Classical Arabic morphology (G&R remind us, on page 17, of the "well-established iambic 
preference in Arabic phonology and morphology"). The explanation is credible and 
impressive; G&R can be justly proud of it. There is considerable explanatory power in the 
statement which appears on page 12 of G&R’s paper and which points out that LH "is the 
only combination of Ls and Hs that violates neither CLASH nor LAPSE". This writer submits 
that the relative frequency of Classical Arabic meters can be determined solely on the 
strength of that statement; the basic assumptions are as follows: 

1. The more the violations of CLASH and LAPSE, the less frequent is a meter. 

2. The domain of CLASH or LAPSE is a combination of two adjacent syllables within a 

metron. 

3. The possible bisyllabic combinations within the metra of Classical Arabic meters are 
LL, HH, HL, and LH. Of these combinations, LH is the only one which violates neither 
CLASH nor LAPSE. 

4. The primary motivation for metrical variation is to permit the poet some freedom in 
selecting words. Such freedom encourages maximization of metrical variants; on the 
other hand, phonological preferences encourage maximization of the bisyllabic 
combination LH and minimization of the other bisyllabic combinations (LL, HH, and 
HL). Thus phonological preferences represent a constraint on variation. The 
frequency of meters depends, at least in part, on the effectiveness of that constraint. 
A rough coefficient of effectiveness (COE) can be represented as the ratio between N i 
and N 2 , where Ni stands for the total number of times that LH occurs within the 
metra of a given meter, and N 2 stands for the total number of times that the other 
bisyllabic combinations occur within the metra of the same meter. The count must 
cover all variants of the metra, and it must exclude combinations which cross metra 
boundaries. 
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Using William Wright’s study of Classical Arabic meters as a guide, this writer calculated the 
COE for eight Classical Arabic meters. When the eight meters were arranged in descending 
order of their coefficients, the following list emerged: al-tawll, al-kamil, al-wafir, al-baslt ; al- 
k h afif, al-madid, al-ramal, and al-munsarih. Notice that the order is exactly the same as the 
descending order of frequency on page 11 of G&R’s paper. The point to be emphasized here 
is that our calculations were based solely on G&R’s ranking of different trisyllabic 
combinations in regard to CLASH and LAPSE; there was no need for controversial concepts 
like binary metra and binary feet, nor was there any need for the controversial concept of 
dividing feet into iambs and trochees. 

On pages 12 and 13 of their paper, G&R allude to the universality of CLASH and LAPSE. As 
shown above, these two features have considerable explanatory power in the context of 
Classical Arabic meters—a fact which confirms the well-known axiom that generality 
imparts explanatory power to the theory. 

Adequacy. To be adequate, a theory must account for the entire corpus of primary data. To 
this end, the theory must include a set of general rules which generate all, and nothing but, 
the primary data. In the absence of such rules, the theory suffers front arbitrariness. Careful 
examination reveals the fact that the theory of Metric Prosody is characterized by 
arbitrariness in at least two areas: the variation of feet, and the formation of meters. 

1. Variation of feet. Each of the symbols o and 4> indicates alternation between two 
different fillers, but such alternation is not rule-governed: the theory provides no set 
of general rules to determine which feet in a given meter should be variable and 
which should be invariable; nor does the theory provide a set of general rules that 
determine what shapes a given variable foot can assume. The symbols o and <|> tell us 
what variants occur, but not whyXhose variants occur. 

2. Formation of meters. The feet which constitute a given meter are not always uniform 
in regard to type: in some meters, iambs co-occur with trochees and spondees (a 
spondee is the invariable foot HH); such co-occurrence is not governed by general 
rules. 

G&R will probably be surprised by our claim that foot variation in their theory is arbitrary. 
On page 4 of their study, they say that "constraints on verse feet dictate what prosodic unit 
or class of units may fill a metrical position: L, H, LL, o, <|>, S, or 0.” The constraints 
mentioned in G&R’s paper do not live up to this assertion: 
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1. On page 2 of their paper, G&R state that each of the sequences oH and c|)H represents a 
"natural class of feet" rather than two distinct (unrelated) feet. Unfortunately, G&R 
offer no precise definition for what they mean by the expression "natural class". 
Hopefully, they do not mean a class of freely interchangeable feet: we cannot, for 
example, substitute HH wherever we find LH as a foot (consider the metra LHHH and 
HHLH); we cannot substitute LH wherever we find HH as a foot (consider the metron 
HLHH); and we cannot substitute LLH wherever we find HH as a foot (consider the 
metron HLHH). 

2. Two constraints are mentioned on pages 5 and 6: 

(a) Every metron contains at least one (and in most cases only one) variable position. 
Unfortunately this constraint does not spare us the necessity of learning by rote: 
it does not predict, in accordance with general rules, which positions are variable 
and which variable fillers occupy those positions. Likewise, this restriction does 
not predict, in accordance with general rules, which positions are invariable and 
which invariable fillers occupy those positions. Moreover, we are not told why 
every metron contains at least one variable position. 

(b) Catalexis targets the least rhythmic foot. In al-tawil, for example, catalexis targets 
the foot oH to avert the occurrence of the sequence HH which violates CLASH. Yet 
no catalexis occurs in al-munsarih (which G&R represent on page 8 as HaLH 
HaHL HaLH) or al-hazaj (which G&R represent on page 8 as LHHo LHHa). This 
constraint, therefore, does not consistently predict the occurrence of 0 as a filler. 
The plain truth is that 0 occurs only where G&R want it to occur in order to create 
a quadrisyllabic source for a trisyllabic metron. 

3. On pages 12 - 14, CLASH and LAPSE are added to the list of constraints: LH is 
rhythmically perfect because it violates neither CLASH nor LAPSE; HL is rhythmically 
the most ill-formed; HH and LL are moderately ill-formed. LAPSE is violated by HL; it 
is also violated by the following feet (each of which can give rise to HL): Ha, aL, aa. 
On the other hand, LAPSE is not violated by any foot that ends in H (LH, LLH, HH). 
"This is what separates the four iambic meters from the rest,” say G&R. Unfortunately, 
this restriction does not go far enough: while it tells us which filler should occur in the 
second position of a given foot in an "iambic" meter, it does not tell us precisely which 
filler should occur in the first position of that foot. Moreover, this restriction does not 
tell us which filler should occur in either position of a given foot in a "trochaic" meter. 
We must rely on learning by rote rather than relying on general rules. 
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The arbitrariness discussed above means that, in regard to the mechanism which G&R 
propose for handling variation, the theory of Prosodic Metrics is disappointing: rather than 
formulating general rules that can generate the variants, G&R have been content to invent a 
new orthography for representing Classical Arabic meters—an orthography which serves as 
nothing more than a book-keeping device. 

1. By saying that G&R’s orthography is new we mean that it differs front the 
representations used in previous studies. For example, G&R use the following 
sequence of symbols to represent al-tawll: LHcr0 LHoH LHo0 LHaH . Al-K h alll b. 

7 Ahmad al-Farahidl represents the standard form of the same meter by the following 
sequence: (fa^ulun mafaTlun fa^ulun mafaTlun); William 

Wright represents it by the sequence -— ~--— --, and those who favor 

numerical symbols represent it by the sequence 122 1222 122 1222. In all fairness, 
we must acknowledge the fact that the orthography invented by G&R is no 
inconsequential contribution in this age of computational linguistics. 

2. G&R’s orthography reflects the unfortunate state of the art at this moment, for the use of 
special symbols like o, 4), and 0 betrays the fact that so far we have been unable to 
formulate a sufficiently adequate, simple, and general set of rules which can account fully 
for variation in the meters of Classical Arabic poetry. With its special symbols, the 
orthography under discussion facilitates tidy storage of the information in a computerized 
file, but in the final analysis that orthography is essentially a book-keeping device. It is 
always possible to consult the computerized file in order to find out what variants a given 
meter can have, but the arbitrariness which characterizes this process is cumbersome and 
disconcerting to say the least. 

Even as a book-keeping device, G&R’s transcription often fails to account for some well- 

attested variants which are documented in authoritative works like 'Abd al-Hamid al-Radi’s 
S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil and Part IV of William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language. The 
following are a few examples: 

1. G&R represent the meter al-basit by the sequence oHLH o0LH aHLH ct 0LH. This 
representation conceals the fact that: 

(a) Each of the first and the third metra can assume the form LLLH. 

(b) In the second hemistich, the fourth metron can assume the form HH. 

2. G&R represent the meter al-rajaz by the sequence oaLH aoLH cjcjLH. This 
representation conceals the fact that, in the second hemistich, the third metron can 
assume the form cHH (i.e., FIHH or LHH). 
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3. G&R represent the meter al-tawll as LHcj 0 LHaH LHct0 LHoH. This representation 
conceals the fact that the second metron can assume the form LHHL. 8 

4. On pages 9 and 10 of their paper, G&R postulate the occurrence of 0 as a filler in each 
metron of al-mutadarak. Not sure whether 0 should be metron-initial or metron- 
final, G&R suggest that one of the following two strings might be the correct 
representation for al-mutadarak: 

C.LH0 c>LH0 c>LH0 aLH0 

0ctLH 0ctLH 0ctLH 0ctLH 

Neither of the two strings accounts for the attested occurrence of HH as a variant of 
each metron in al-mutadarak. 

5. Many more examples can be cited, but there is no need to belabor the point. 

6. In footnote 3 of their paper, G&R make the following statements: 

"We have not here explored constraints on the half line (see Weil 1960). Many 

of the variations (zihafat 'relaxations' and Tlal 'diseases, defects') discussed in 
e.g. Maling (1973) should in our view be formulated as edge constraint on the 
half-line. Ancient Greek meters allow any period final metrical position to be 
filled by L or H, regardless of the meter involved; a similar constraint holds in 
Arabic meter (Johanson 1994) and is arguably a property of the language as 
well (Resto 1994)." 

These statements may constitute an apology for some of the discrepancies mentioned 
above, but it does not excuse such discrepancies. The fact remains that failure to 
explore "constraints on the half line” is a defect which needs to be addressed and 
rectified. 

Although both use the syllable as the basic unit of description, William Wright’s 
representation of Classical Arabic meters is a far more accurate (and therefore adequate) 
book-keeping device than that proposed by G&R. 

Simplicity. To claim that H&R’s theory of Prosodic Metrics has achieved an impressive 
degree of simplicity would be an overstatement. The following illustrate the concerns 
harbored by the present writer: 
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1. Limiting the metrical types of Classical Arabic to two (the iambic and the trochaic) is a 
commendable attempt at simplification; it is a breath of fresh air in comparison with 
the approach, proposed by Ewald and William Wright, which divides the meters of 
Classical Arabic into five types: the iambic, the antispastic, the amphibrachic, the 
anapoestic, and the ionic. Unfortunately, G&R’s attempt at simplification encounters 
two serious problems: 

(a) The first problem results from the proposed principle of binarity which claims that 
each metron consists of two feet and each foot consists of two metrical positions. 
As mentioned above, the "iambic meters”, according to G&R, are al-tawll, al-kamil, 

al-wafir, and al-baslt (G&R have reservations about classifying al-rajaz, al-sarf, 
and al-mutaqarib as iambic meters). To show that such binarity exists in al-tawll 
and al-baslt requires appeal to catalexis. As mentioned above, the status of 0 is 
rather precarious and controversial in the opinion of this writer. 

(b) The second problem is the fact that the meters which G&R classify as trochaic do 
not consist entirely of trochaic feet; for this reason, G&R are forced, on page 7 of 
their paper, to be satisfied with the more modest claim that the meters in question 
"display a clear trochaic element in their verse feet.” 

2. The orthography invented by G&R may be easy to store on a computer, and the 
computerized file may be easy to consult whenever the variants of a given meter need 
to be determined. It might be sobering, however, to remember that human beings are 
not mechanical computers. Give a class of college students the meters of Classical 
Arabic poetry in the code invented by G&R, and find out how long it will take them to 
memorize those meters well enough to pass—even with a C average—a one-hour test 
which requires them to reproduce the entire list front memory! 

Bibliographical Sources. The bibliographical list at the end of G&R’s paper includes 
absolutely no Arabic books or articles. This shortcoming is regrettable since some of the 
most valid insights that have been offered in connection with Classical Arabic meters are 

recorded in Arabic sources like 7 IbrahIm 7 AnIs’ book MusTqa al-S h i*r. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In Classical Arabic poetry, the rhythm generated by the patterned recurrence of nietra is 
clear, and most modern prosodists have been satisfied to illuminate the patterns in question. 
G&R, on the other hand, have attempted to tackle the difficult task of finding, in Classical 
Arabic meters, a universal rhythm-generating mechanism below the level of the nietra—a 
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mechanism based on the recurrence of universal binary feet. This review underscores some 
of the problems which their attempt has encountered: 

1. G&R have used catalexis in a manner which creates a mere illusion of binarity and 
iambicity. 

2. To prove generality (universality), G&R have capitalized on the often shaky 
presumption of binarity and iambicity, meanwhile ignoring the more solid existence 
of rhythmic patterns which emerge front the various arrangements of nietra. This 
reviewer holds that, thanks to the rhythmic patterns in question, the absence of 
binary feet such as those proposed by G&R would not rob Classical Arabic poetry of 
generality (universality). 

3. When they talk of binary verse feet in the context of Classical Greek, Latin, and 
English poetry, prosodists do not mean that one constituent of such feet can be 
covert, theoretical, or fictitious. Thus it would be an overstatement to say that the 
theory of Prosodic Metrics has reconciled the verse feet of Classical Arabic poetry 
with a universal feature of verse feet (i. e., binarity). 

4. G&R have declined to formulate accurate general rules to account for the primary 
data, opting instead for a book-keeping device which may be quite simple to handle 
for a computer but not for the human brain. 

The problems pointed out above can in no way detract front G&R’s contribution to Arabic 
prosody. Indeed, those who decide to reject G&R’s study as a complete, autonomous, self- 
contained theory of Classical Arabic meters can still retain, and build on, insights such as the 
following observations: 

1. Of all the bisyllabic combinations which occur within the nietra of Classical Arabic 
poetry, LH (or represent it by if you wish) is the most favored and HL (or -—) is 
the least favored. 9 

2. The preference of LH in Classical Arabic meter is connected to "a well-established 
preference in Arabic phonology and morphology". 10 

Compromise. Those who are haunted by the urge to fit the meters of Classical Arabic into a 
poetic form whose feet are both binary and iambic do not have to settle for G&R’s theory: 
alternative interpretations are possible. Consider, for example, the following observations: 
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1. The “standard” meters of Classical Arabic poetry consist of the concrete (as opposed to 
abstract or theoretical) hemistichs which are generated by al-K h al!l b. ’Ahmad’s circles 
and which yield variants upon application of the so-called zihdfdt and dial. The 
“standard” feet are the immediate constituents of the hemistichs in question; they are the 
units which G&R call “metra”. 

2. In Classical Arabic poetry, the sequence (where — stands for a short syllable and 
- stands for a long syllable) can be regarded as the kernel of standard feet. Two 
arguments support this point of view: 

(a) The sequence is shared by all of the standard feet: each standard foot 
consists of plus one or two long syllables. For the purposes of this 

discussion, it should be pointed out that: 

• The form-—- is a non-canonical foot. According to al-K h al!l, it occurs 

only in the meters al-sarf and al-munsarih; however, a close examination of 
the data shows the foot in question to be unattested in the meter al-sarf and 
probably the result of faulty scansion in the meter al-munsarih , n It is 

therefore the opinion of this reviewer that-—- should be excluded from the 

inventory of standard feet. 

• The constituent uu functions as, and assumes the status of, a long syllable. 
The constituent in question occurs in the feet mutafallun (^tbio) and 

mufadlatun represented respectively by the sequences oj—— and 

"-tJU-. 


(b) As a general rule, the sequence ■—— is the invariable portion of the standard foot 
(the exceptions to this rule occur in the hemistich-final feet of all meters, as well 
as the hemistich-prefinal feet of the controversial meter al-mutadarak ); the 
balance of the standard foot is variable. 

3. Thus it would be possible to say that: 

(a) Each of the standard meters of Classical Arabic poetry comprises a fixed 
number of feet, and each foot is made up of a binary iambic kernel (~-—) 
modified by the addition of one or two long syllables. 
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• When only one modifier is added to the kernel, it may occur as a prefix or a 

suffix (yielding or ■——). 

• When two modifiers are added, one may occur as a prefix while the other 

occurs as a suffix (yielding ——-—); alternatively, both modifiers may occur 
together as a compound prefix or a compound suffix (yielding ———, 
uj— -, or ——oj-). 

(b) Modifying the kernel of each foot throughout a given standard meter takes place 
in a manner which generates additional patterning. 

(c) While the modification described above may be viewed as system-specific, the 
recurrence of the binary iambic sequence —— in the standard meters of 
Classical Arabic poetry promotes generality. 

If the compromise suggested here is valid, we should not fail to acknowledge the fact that al- 
K h alll was closer to the truth than G&R in defining the feet of Classical Arabic meters: what I 
call a "kernel" al-K h al!l called a "peg", and what I call "modifiers” he called "cords". In a tent, 
pegs are considered pivotal and cords are considered peripheral. 

The system-specific aspect of Classical Arabic meters deserves a few more comments: 

• Using the plain iamb (——) exclusively as the standard foot of Classical Arabic verse 
would restrict the standard hemistich to a single rhythmic pattern: simple 
repetition. In contrast, using the modified iamb as the standard foot can generate 
additional rhythmic patterns (supplemented repetition, interrupted repetition, and 
alternation). Generating a multiplicity of patterns by adding affixes to a basic form 
is an inherent feature in Classical Arabic; to substantiate this statement, it would 
suffice to cite, as an example, the fact that a variety of triliteral verb forms, known 
collectively as the mazid juj s. , are derived, by affixation, from the so-called 

ii 12 

mujarrad sj . 
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• Expanding the iamb by adding to it one or two long syllables, in the manner already 
described, generates a set of standard feet which are identical in morphophonemic 
structure to certain classes of actual triliteral words. Such identity facilitates 
auditory perception of the feet which occur in a given hemistich of Classical Arabic 
verse. It is significant in this context to mention that the triliteral are by far the most 
common words of Classical Arabic. It is also significant to mention that, at least in 
non-pausal positions, triliteral words of the un-expanded form —— constitute a 
relatively small subset; the much larger inventory of triliteral words involves 
expansion of the form —. 

• One can hardly claim that Classical Arabic meters are unique in displaying language- 
specific, as well as universal, features. After all, in languages (such as Greek) where 
speech is characterized by syllable-timed rhythm, the metric feet are defined in 
terms of syllables, whereas in languages (such as English) where speech is 
characterized by stress-timed rhythm the metric feet are defined in terms of stress. 

• For more than half a century before G&R wrote their article, the various schools of 
Structural Linguistics enthusiastically highlighted the existence of language 
universals; yet the very same schools readily acknowledged—and still 
acknowledge—that language-specific features and units also exist. Hardly any 
linguist would challenge the statement that Semitic languages employ phonological, 
morphological, and syntactic elements which are not typical of Indo-European 
languages; for example, pharyngeal fricatives, emphatic consonants, the root-and- 
pattern system, Yrab, and verbal sentences (that is, sentences which begin with a 
verb followed by an agent) are typical of Arabic but not of English. Why then should 
anyone deem it untenable for the feet of Arabic poetry to display certain system- 
specific features? Why indeed when the feet in question combine in patterns which 
generate the universal feature of rhythm, and when reshaping the feet in question to 
promote universality must be based on invalid assumptions? 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 Published under the title of "The Phonology of Classical Arabic Meter," the theory appeared in 
Linguistics (1997, pages 111 - 132); on 22 September 2009, it was posted on the Internet at the 
following URL: http://zimmer.csufresno.edu/~chrisg/index_files/ArabicMeter.pdf> 

2 See page 12 of G&R's article. 

3 See ’Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfatal-K h alIl, p. 101. 

4 Posted on the Internet at the following URL: 

http://www.swarthmore.edu/SocSci/Linguistics/20 lOtheses/hazelscottpdf 

5 See The New Encyclopedia Britannica, sv "Rhythm” and "Meter”. 

6 See pages 17 and 18 of G&R's article. 

7 See ’Abd al-Hamld al-Radi’s S h arh Tuhfatal-K h alIl, pp. 151,167. 

8 See ’Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfatal-K h alIl, p. 101. 

9 See pages 12 and 13 of G&R's article. 

10 See p. 17 of G&R's article. 

11 See, for example, ’Abd al-Hamld al-Radi's S h arh Tuhfat aI-K h aIiI, p. 233; ’Ibrahim ’Anls' Musiqa al- 
S h fr, pp. 90, 91, 142; Ibn Ras h Iq's al-^Umda, 4 th printing, Part I, p. 135; and William Wright's 
Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, p. 366. 

12 See William Wright's Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. I, p. 29. 

In passing, we may observe that the binary syllabic cluster which constitutes the nucleus of the foot is 
rhythmically well-formed since it violates neither LAPSE nor CLASH. If the foot contains a binary 
cluster other than the nucleus, that cluster may be rhythmically well-formed or ill-formed; it is ill- 
formed if it violates LAPSE or CLASH. 
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\ ^ 'I 1 4 * / 9 $ * i ' 

^ ^ V ^ 4Jj.yg.Ll jl^-'yi 4^z£L» Jjlo ( j^o 1 Ay^Sllll. 


OUjlJI 4*bg^ JbJ jjjbJl Jl* ^ a \ 2 a / 2 L Al^y j^l <^lt a-^^ 11. : ^l3> 

^ <W * J>jb>Sll <Jl*JlJI 
s ^ 

^ V ^ Ojj^UJl — ^3jUll jb jio — j^-p jb£ jjM j^SjjJ — ^>je11 *=4-^ <£^£111 a^a^II 
^ ^ V “l iJLJjjyj jj*Jl £.lC^l J^Ju 4OUAP jjbjl)] — ^>>zJl ^-Ull 

j^ (jb—bJlj ^jolfvJl jS>t\ (3 ££jL&jJl ^j^Jr JUL* — « L y5jj—*Jl |t-Lp ! j^LiJlj £.b*Jl wUjj» 

xn - rr (nxo 4 ^ ^) jjty ^*Ji - «^kiui» 

^ ^ “l “l 4 _a^vJ^ jJl 4*^bbl J^Ju (££jb» jaJI ^b^ 4 ^jJ) ^-Job”” ijbL- A^yjclt ^>3 i=» 

^ ^ *1 A j,l*Jl 4*Jksj» ^b^l^Jl A^J-1 wioJ is j^^yxl\. yj-^lyl 1- A ft\) ^y»A 

s & *ji g. g s Jt a ^ 6 ^ 

jJio 4b)bJl 4*« Igll ^lg a a * «lJ' jry«^/l jj -Ls 5 *-! ^bjU — i&j 7 ;« 3b-^ ^yx 

> s ^ Si ✓ 

^ ^Vi 4JLw*> ObJ cCAjjO jbj 43bbU jAj ?U 

CjLpj;lgL' SJlSj Jjlu ^gr-lJl ^b_^ -bp ^A^iAUa. 

^ <\Vi CJoj^J1 

Jjio 4 ybJl 4 *bgJl (^obxJl J —%£■ ( 3 j—&^L -1 jj j a/S ) j,V ^ 33 ^^- ^ 

^ ^Ai c-jillj g.b/g*Jl jlwUl 4iLilJl jb 

^^cjjlj by-b^ j^>- wL^gli 4 ^Ja^ j^Aj Jb—bJl j^»—s>-^Jl -L*J 

4^_Jj^Jl 4yg ^ < ll jb Jjjj 4^_Jlill 4^ ; lgll j^JIP Jjj__xjl wLp ^11 ^b 

^ ^ 1 V c^ jjyj 
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Jjipy A — 1 A —SJL>3 ^y, A^ ^ ^ y y U\ 1 1 trt 1 \A : A^AJzlt 

j —AJ 3—xji^Jl A*«Igll (3^^ £j £j ^ wLp JjL^- <L^ r ^\jS~ 

\ ^ V Y 0 JJiH - JJrl jb 

^ ^ 1 ^ Ojji-j (^bS3l jb JJuj <jy»l wU^I ^iLnill y — 

jJujJlj A^LkU *_L*J»I jb c-AJ_ill wLp jL^»j A tIII a$—$ 

Oj-aUJI 

jJu jJlj ApbiaU 3 y?<£ jb JJlu AxjULJI A^laJl ^3'j A^-ljJl wLp £^Lp A—jelll. A_^X$ 

^ ^vr 

3—jSs^ J—AJ <Lw*w*lii-l 4— xJh .Jl £.LrfLv^ j^_J^jil A^_$ 1*^11^ ^—y ti\It ^^—$ 

^ <WV oLUu - jjil 

^ A f 

^ ^ 1 ^ ojji_j jbJ A^&ji JJuj c5j_/ b>- olji —ill^ Arll l 

^1*# <M- s$$ AA^A^ st>^K J* W >-^ : > * bll A^ll ^ 

^ ^VI Ojj^-j ju*^ jb ^oo (jJ Jbi^jjsSj^l ^)1 $a11 

^ ^ V ^ Ojji-j jb jJJ wil_^- ^^a-ajt yxSal V a^ r-\§ 

\ ^\/ 0 o ^kULll 3_j^. ygLi 1 A^&j* ^w>Ui“l A^^LaJl ^ *^ol a-w&IjJ j AY lit 

^ ^VX A^&j* ^^4-iii^A 

\ °\\K ay* ll! I — ^3jUil jb jio — ollp jlI^- — ^gyyxli y* 

^ ^ VY d^Al3Jl v»3jbi.l jb A^l^ wLI^- j^S^J^j a!x 4_11 ^<AU\ 1 ^AlikA 

^ ^ Vo jb J^- 5 3-jbJl A^jlgll c-U ^>t>lt 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

THE ANCIENT ARAB GRAMMARIANS’ THEORY 

To account for ? i f rab, 1 the Ancient Arab Grammarians developed an elaborate theory known as al¬ 
ia 'III ‘motivation’; the theory in question is summarized below, 2 and the summary is followed by a 
brief evaluation. 

Types of Motivation 

The Ancient Arab Grammarians defined three types of motivation which they called “causes” of 
H f rab: 

1. al-llal al-taHlmiyya ‘pedagogical causes’: Also called f awdmil ‘governors’, 3 these 
“causes” are defined as structural elements which accompany ? i r rdb. Thus ? inna “causes” the 
subject to occur in the accusative and the predicate to occur in the nominative. 

2. al-llal al-qiyasiyya ‘analogical causes’: The Ancient Arab Grammarians appealed to 
analogy in order to explain certain aspects of ? i f rdb. They discerned, for example, a similarity 
between ? inna and its sisters, on the one hand, and transitive verbs on the other; to this alleged 
similarity they attributed the fact that Hnna and its sisters govern the accusative. Because they 
seek to explain a fact which is itself a cause, al-Hlal al-qiyasiyya are sometimes called Hlal al-Hlal 
‘causes of causes’. 

3. al-llal al-jadaliyya ‘argumentative or philosophical causes’: These embrace “causes” 
which answer questions such as the following: 

In what respect do Hnna and its sisters resemble verbs? 

Do Hnna and its sisters resemble perfect verbs or imperfect ones? 

If Hnna and its sisters resemble verbs, why must their subject resemble a transposed 
object? 
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Like those of the second type, al-Hlal al-jadaliyya are sometimes called Hlal al-Hlal ‘causes of 
causes’. 

In his book al- f Awamil al-Mi ? a, 'Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjanl (c. 377 - 471 A.H.) states that the 
“governors” consist of ninety-one lexical items, seven open-list classes, and two “concepts”: 

1. The lexical items fall into thirteen groups: 

(a) Seventeen particles which govern the genitive: min ‘from’; Hid ‘to’; fi ‘in, into’; li- 
‘to, for’; rubba ‘many a’; ''aid ‘over, on, above’; f an ‘about, away from’; ka- Tike, as’; mud 1 ’ 
‘since’; mund h u ‘since’; hattd ‘till, up to’; the oath particles wa-, ta-, and hi- ‘by’; the exceptive 
particles hds'd, k h ald, 1 add ‘except, besides’. 

(b) Six particles which govern the subject in the accusative while governing the predicate 
in the nominative: Hnna ‘indeed’, •‘anna ‘that’, kcdanna ‘as though’, Idkinna ‘but’, layta ‘would 
that’, l^alla ‘perhaps’. 

(c) Two negative particles which, being analogous to laysa, govern the subject in the 
nominative while governing the predicate in the accusative: Id, md. 

(d) Seven particles which govern the accusative: wa- [wdw al-maHyya] ‘with’; Hlld 
‘except’; the vocative particles yd, ? ay, hayd, ? ayd, and ? a~. 

(e) Four particles which govern the subjunctive: ? a« ‘that’, lan ‘will not’, kay ‘in order 
to’, ? id h an ‘in that case’. 

(f) Five particles which govern the jussive: Hn ‘if, lam ‘did not’, lammd ‘has not yet’, 
the imperative li- ‘let’, the prohibitive Id ‘do not’. 

(g) Nine nomens fasma ? ) which govern the jussive in conditional sentences: man 
‘whoever’; ? ayy ‘whichever’; md ‘what’; matd ‘when’; mahma ‘whatever’; ? aynamd, ? annd, 
haythund ‘wherever’; id h md ‘whenever’. 

(h) Four nomens which govern the accusative: the morpheme for the numeral 10 when 
combined with the morphemes for the numerals 2-9; kam ‘how many?’; ka ? ayyin ‘many a, how 
many a’; kad h d ‘so and so much, so and so many’. 

(i) Nine forms, known as ? asmd ? al- ? afdl, of which six govern the accusative and three 
govern the nominative. The first set consists of: ruwayda ‘slowly, gently’; balha ‘let alone’; 
hayyahala ‘come quickly’; hd-, r alay-, duna- (with a second-person pronoun appended to each) 
‘take, seize’. The second set consists of hayhdti ‘how far ...!’, s h attdna ‘how different...!’, sur f dna 
‘how quickly ...!’. 

(j) Thirteen incomplete verbs which govern the subject in the nominative while 
governing the predicate in the accusative: kdna ‘to be’; sdra ‘to become’; ? asbahha ‘to be or do in 
the morning’; ? amsd ‘to be or do in the evening’; ? adhd ‘to be or do in the forenoon’; d h alla ‘to be 
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or do during the whole day’; bata ‘to be or do during the whole night’; ma zala, ma bariha, ma 
fatPa, ma nfakka ‘still’; ma dama ‘as long as’; laysa ‘not’. 

(k) Four verbs which govern a single nomen in the nominative: f asd ‘may’; kcida, 
karaba, ? aws h aka ‘to be about to (do something)’. 

(l) Four verbs—two of praise and two of blame—which govern a definite nomen in the 
nominative: ni f ma ‘to be good’, habbad h a ‘to be pleasing’, bi ? sa ‘to be bad’, sd ? a ‘to be 
displeasing’. 

(m) Seven verbs of the heart which govern two objects in the accusative: f alima ‘to 
know’; ra ? a ‘to see, think, know’; wajada ‘to find, perceive’; d h anna ‘to think, believe’; hasiba ‘to 
think, reckon, suppose’; kJ'dla ‘to think, imagine’; za r ama ‘to think, deem, claim’. 

2. The seven open-list classes are: the verb, the active participle, the passive participle, the 
adjective resembling a participle ( al-sifa al-mus h abbaha), the verbal noun, the mudaf and the 
disambiguated noun ( al-mumayyaz ). 

3. The two “concepts” are: 

(a) The Subject function; it governs the filler of the Subject slot and that of the Predicate slot. 

(b) The absence of subjunctive and jussive governors; such absence governs the indicative. 

The Principle of Implication 

A governor may be explicit or implicit; this fact led the Ancient Arab Grammarians to lay down a 
principle which they called al-ta ? wil ‘implication’ and which bears striking resemblance to the 
modern grammarian’s Deep Structure. 

In this context, the following distinctions were drawn (the terms actual and theoretical are used in 
opposition to each other): 

1. Deletion (^3-UJl) is the omission of a constituent from an actual string to produce another 
actual string. In the following examples, the governor is deleted from each response: 

Question: man qabalta? ‘Whom did you meet?’ 

Response: 'Afiyyan. ‘Ali.’ 


Question: ? ila man katabta? ‘To whom did you write?’ 

Response: ‘Aliyyin. ‘Ali.’ 

2. Postulation is the absence of an element from an actual string while present in a 

theoretical, underlying string. Postulation was restricted to: (a) the assumption that a pronominal 
agent is implied in sentences like f Aliyyun raj ala ‘Ali returned’ and nandmu mubakkiran ‘We 
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sleep early’; (b) the assumption that, if not actually expressed, ? an is implied before subjunctive 
verbs. 

3. Equivalence is the interchangeability of two expressions in the context of an actual 
utterance. Accordingly, a sequence consisting of ? an and the imperfect verb was deemed 
equivalent to the corresponding verbal noun; again, a sentence was deemed syntactically 
equivalent to a single word when it functions as a predicate, an object of d h anna ‘to think or 
believe’, a hal, or an adjective. Thus the ? i f rdb required by certain slots may be associated with an 
implied form rather than the actual filler. 

Evaluation 

A grammatical analysis should be evaluated by three criteria: 5 

1. Generality: The rules must be related to a general theory of human language. Conformity 
with this requirement promotes “explanatory power”: the rules are deemed “natural”, “logical”, 
and “plausible”; the learner finds those rules easy to grasp and easy to remember. 

2. Adequacy: The rules must account for the data. 

3. Simplicity: Of two grammatical theories, the simpler one postulates less rules, imposes 
less diversity on those rules, and generates less exceptions. 

As formulated by the Ancient Arab Grammarians, the theory of Vrdb leaves much to be desired: 

1. The Ancient Arab Grammarians achieved little, if any, success in regard to generality and 
explanatory power: 

(a) They failed to postulate motivation which can apply to verbs and nomens alike, with 
the result that the same state of ? i f rdb is presumed to designate unrelated features; using the same 
marker to designate unrelated features is hardly a universal characteristic of human language. In 
addition, they failed to show why certain particles govern ? i f rab while others do not, why a 
governing set of particles comprises certain forms but not others, and why different sets of 
particles govern different states of ? i f rdb; in such matters, human language is systematic rather 
than arbitrary. 

(b) Some of the explanations they proposed are far-fetched, and others are circular; the 
following are examples: 6 

(i) The objects of verbs are typically marked by —a while the agents are typically 
marked by —u; this results from two premises: -a is easier to pronounce than —u, and nomens 
function as objects of verbs more often than they function as agents. The easier marker is assigned 
to the more common function. 

(ii) Diptotes are less common than triptotes, and verbs are less common than 
no mens; it follows that diptotes are analogous to verbs and that, like verbs, they reject —i as well as 
nunation. 


(iii) The third-person feminine plural suffix —na in a word like katab-na ‘they (fem.) 
wrote’ has a final vowel because the stem ends in a consonant and because a cluster of two 
consonants is barred in non-pausal word-final position. The stem of katab-na, on the other hand. 
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does not end in a vowel to avert the occurrence of an atypical sequence; the atypical sequence in 
question ( katabana ) is defined as four consecutive short syllables which constitute a verbal stem 
and a pronominal agent. Thus, according to the Ancient Arab Grammarians, the occurrence of the 
termination -a is motivated by the medial consonant cluster, and the occurrence of the medial 
consonant cluster is motivated by the termination -a. 

2. The Ancient Arab Grammarians failed to satisfy the requirement of adequacy since they 
achieved only partial success in identifying the governors. They looked for lexical concomitants 
of ? i f rdb. In some instances such concomitants were identified and considered the motivation 
when a closer investigation would have shown them to be (redundant) markers which designate 
the presence of certain features. In other instances, no lexical concomitants were found and the 
ancient grammarians therefore looked for parts of speech or grammatical functions; unfortunately, 
no effort was made to relate H f rdb to features such as modality, tense, aspect, and adjunction. 7 

3. The Ancient Arab Grammarians failed to satisfy the requirement of simplicity: 

(a) Only partial success was achieved in stating the domain of raf. Given the fact that 
? i r rdb in Standard Arabic comprises four states (jazmjarr, nasb, and raf), it behooves the linguist 
to explore the possibility that three of those states are motivated by certain grammatical features, 
and the fourth state is motivated by the absence of those features. In studying verbs, the Ancient 
Arab Grammarians scored some success in exploring this possibility: they stipulated that a verb 
assumes the state of raf if there is no motivation for jazm or nasb; at the cost of reducing 
simplicity (and, for that matter, generality), the motivation they postulated consisted of lexical 
elements rather than grammatical features. In studying nomens, on the other hand, they achieved 
no success in exploring the possibility under discussion; consequently, the rules are excessively 
numerous. 

(b) The rules are largely unrelated and frustratingly encumbered with exceptions. 8 

In his famous book al-Radd ''aid al-Nuhah, Ibn Mada ? al-Qurtubl (513 - 592 A.H.) expressed 
frustration with his predecessors’ motivation theory: in his view, the speaker’s will is the only 
governor of ? i f rdb, and none but explicit structural elements can play a role in such government 
(the role in question being merely to indicate the speaker’s intention). As seen from the above 
discussion, this writer is even less satisfied with the theory. 

The present study represents an attempt to remedy the defects. In the interest of reaching as many 
readers as possible, technical terms are deliberately minimized, and technical discussion (when 
inevitable) is deliberately simplified. All the same, it must be emphasized that the present study is 
not addressed to beginners: it is only practical to presuppose that the reader is thoroughly familiar 
with the structure of Standard Arabic as formulated by ancient and modern scholars. One would 
be unreasonable, for example, to insist that certain already well-established lists and definitions 
must be repeated before new insights can be presented (lists and definitions which pertain to the 
parts of speech and the various sentence types are a case in point). 
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Of the references cited, Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language proved to be the most helpful 
not only in providing the raw grammatical information but also in supplying examples. Lyons’ 
work was very help fid in the process of defining the relevant semantic concepts. 

Note 

Notwithstanding the defects pointed out in this chapter, the linguistic refinement of the Ancient 
Arab Grammarians can hardly be denied: with impressive insight, they developed a set of tools to 
satisfy the three requirements which a theory must meet: 

1. Pedagogical causes {al-Hlal al-taHmiyya) seek to satisfy the requirement of adequacy by 
providing rules which account for the data. The following two rules are a case in point: (a) The 
particle Hnna introduces a nominal sentence, governing the subject in the accusative and the 
predicate in the nominative; (b) A transitive verb governs a direct object in the accusative and an 
agent in the nominative. 

2. Analogical causes {al-Hlal al-qiydsiyya) seek to satisfy the requirement of simplicity: by 
comparing various rules and the structures they generate, one can identify common features and 
formulate fewer rules to account for the same set of data. The two rules just cited generate 
structures such as the following: (i) Anna l-muttahama bar\hm ‘The defendant is definitely 
innocent’; (ii) qdbala s-safira murasilun ‘A correspondent interviewed the ambassador’. Since 
both structures can be described by the string Governor + Accusative Noun + Nominative Noun , 
the two rules can be combined into one: A transitive governor causes one slot to be in the 
accusative and another slot to be in the nominative. Significantly, the Ancient Arab Grammarians 
referred to Hnna and its “sisters” as al-hurufu l-mus h abbahatu bi-l-fiHi ‘the particles which 
resemble the verb’. 

In some instances, common features can be perceived only with the help of implication ( al-ta ? wil ). 
Thus the utterance an-ndra! ‘Fire!’ is classified as a transitive clause by invoking a process of 
deletion which derives it from ihd h ari n-ndra! ‘Beware of the fire!’ 

3. Philosophical causes {al-Hlal al-jadaliyya) seek to satisfy the requirement of generality 
by providing explanations which may apply to various languages and which, therefore, may relate 
the grammar to a universal theory. Thus Hnna is said to resemble the transitive verb ''akkada since 
both denote affirmation. 

Given the difference in function, it is not surprising that pedagogical and analogical causes deal 
primarily with structural features, while philosophical causes deal primarily with logical 
arguments. 

Clearly, then, the shortcomings described in this chapter are attributable less to lack of valid 
procedures than to faulty application of procedures. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 The term ? i f rab denotes the use of inflectional markers to designate grammatical function. Orientalists 
associate the contrasts involved with case and mood. 

2 For a more detailed presentation, see Muhammad 'Id’s ? Usiil al-Nahw al- f Arabiyy, pp. 131 - 262. 

3 See f Afif Dimas h qiyya’s Taj did al-NaHv al-' : Arabiyy, p. 161. 

4 A nomen is a fonn which can function as a noun (i.e., which can occupy a nominal slot). 

5 See Chomsky’s Syntactic Structures, pp. 49 - 60. 

6 See Muhammad Id’s ? Usul al-Nahw al- f Arabiyy, pp. 152, 153, 156. 

7 .... . . . _ . 

The inadequacies of traditional Arabic grammar are not limited to faulty treatment of ? i f rdb. During the 
Seventeenth Conference of Orientalists (held in Oxford in 1928), Dr. Taha Husayn expressed the view that 
the Ancient Arab Grammarians based their rules on a restricted corpus which ignored much of the Quran 
and Classical Arabic poetry. The result, explained Dr. Taha Husayn, is that the Quran contains many 
instances where the text violates the rules formulated by the Ancient Arab Grammarians—an unfortunate 
discrepancy which has led some Orientalists to believe that the Quran contains grammatical errors. See the 
newspaper al-Haydh (home-based in London), 25 August 2012, p. 14. 

8 See al-Zamak h s h arT’s al-Mufassalfi f Ilm al- f Arabiyya. 
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READER’S NOTES 
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CHAPTER II 


DEFINITIONS 


1. The term nomen (ism) denotes a form which can function as a noun (i.e., which can occupy 
a nominal slot). Nomens comprise two classes of content forms as well as certain classes of 
function forms: the content forms are nouns and adjectives; of the function forms, the most 
common are substitutes, numerals, and quantifiers. 1 

2. The term ? i f rab denotes the use of inflectional markers to designate grammatical function. 
Orientalists associate the contrasts involved with case and mood. 

3. Arabic stems are divisible into two groups: those which are subject to ? i f rdb, and those 
which are not; the former are known to Arab grammarians as al-mu'rab ‘the declinable’, and the 
latter are known as al-mabniyy ‘the indeclinable’. The following constitue the mu ( rab: 

(a) Certain adverbial functors, when used in construct with a following form; of these the 
most common are: ? amam, bayn, dun, fawq, hawl, hiydl, ? izd ? , k h alf nahw, qibal, quddam, taht, 
ward ? , wast, ? at h nd ? , ba f d, d h a (e.g., d h d sabahin ‘one morning’), d h dt (e.g., d h dta yawmin ‘one 
day’), f ind, qabl, and qubayl. 2 

(b) Imperfect verbs, when attached neither to the energetic suffix nor to the third-person 
feminine plural suffix. 

(c) All but a handful of nomens. The exceptions are almost restricted to mixed 
compounds (al-murakkab cil-mazjiyy) and most of the pronominal forms. 3 In mixed compounds, 
the first constituent is usually indeclinable; in some, both constituents are indeclinable. 

4. The term mufrad denotes (a) a nomen or (b) an attributive phrase with a nomen as head. 

5. The term nasb denotes the occurrence of a form with an accusative or a subjunctive 
marker; the term raf denotes the occurrence of a form with a nominative or an indicative marker; 
the term jarr denotes the occurrence of a form with a genitive marker; and the term jazm denotes 
the occurrence of a form with a jussive marker. 

6. The markers associated with d r rdb are illustrated below. A hyphen is used to indicate that, 
relative to the stem, the marker is a termination. Needless to say, the domain is restricted to al- 

mu f rab. 
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State 

Domain 

Marker 

Examples 

Jazm 

Imperfect verbs 

-0 

yaktub, yaktuba, yaktubu, taktubl 

Jarr 

Dual nomens 

-ay 

kitab-ay-ni 


Diptotes 

-a 

qawa'id-a 


Sound masculine 
plural nomens 

-I 

mu'allim-T-na, mudarris-T-na, mufakkir-T-na 


The five nomens 

-I 

v ab-T-ka 


Other nomens 

-i 

al-kitab-i 


The adverbial 
functor d. h i (rare 4 ) 

-T 

d h -T 


Other adverbial 
functors 

-i 

qabl-i, ba'd-i, taht-i 

Nasb 

Dual nomens 

-ay 

kitab-ay-ni 


Sound masculine 
plural nomens 

-T 

mu'allim-T-na, mufakkir-T-na, mudarrib-T-na 


Sound feminine 
plural nomens 

-i 

al-mu'allimat-i, at-ta’irat-i, as-sayyarat-i 


The five nomens 

-a 

v ab-a-ka 


Other nomens 

-a 

al-kitab-a 


The adverbial 
functor df'a 

-a 

d h -a 


Other adverbial 
functors 

-a 

qabl-a, ba'd-a, wara ? -a 


Imperfect verbs 
with -a, u, or T 

-0 

yaktuba, yaktubu, taktubT 


Other imperfect 
verbs 

-a 

yadrus-a, yata'allam-a, yasta'mil-a 

Raf 

Dual nomens 

-a 

kitab-a-ni 


Sound masculine 
plural nomens 

-u 

mu'allim-u-na, murasil-u-na, musa'id-u-na 


The five nomens 

-u 

v ab-u-ka 


Other nomens 

-u 

al-kitab-u 


Imperfect verbs 
with -d 

-ni 

yaktuba-ni, yata'allama-ni 


Imperfect verbs 
with -u or -f 

-na 

yaktubu-na, yadrusu-na, taktubT-na 


Other imperfect 
verbs 

-u 

yaktub-u, yadrus-u, yatakallam-u 
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7. Specification is a major set of functions marked by drab; it is defined as the determination 
of a profile which pertains to a verb, a sentence, or a syntactic slot. The verb, sentence, or 
syntactic slot will be called the “head'’. 

The profile consists of (a) a single grammatical feature, or (b) a combination of grammatical 
features. Such features are always nuclear; peripheral features have no place in the profile. 

A nuclear feature is diagnostic: it is necessary and sufficient for identifying the head; thus tense is 
a nuclear feature since without it an entity cannot be classified as a verb or a sequence containing a 
verb, and since only a verb or a sequence containing a verb possesses tense. Features other than 
nuclear ones will be called “peripheral”: thus negation is a peripheral feature since it can apply to 
various constituents of the sentence; for the same reason, interrogation is a peripheral feature. 

With respect to verbs, the only feature involved is transitivity. With respect to sentences, the 
features involved are, modality (the contrasts being /active, non-factive, contra-factive; colorless, 
exclamatory; remote, intermediate, proximate; categorical, qualified), tense, aspect, and 
adjunction. With respect to slots, the only feature involved is function (specifically, the nominal). 

As a rule, the determined features are embodied in a word or a longer expression which modifies 
the head and which we shall call the “specifier”. Thus in the sentence ? inna l-qadiya 
mutahayyizun ‘The judge is definitely partial’, the specifier is Hnna (notice that the specifier 
denotes certainty and modifies the head). Again, in raja ( a Samirun wa-huwa yabkT ‘Samir 
returned weeping’, the specifier is wa-huwa yabkT. 

In a handful of instances (which will be covered later), sentence structure plays the role of 
specifier. 

It is thus clear that: 

(a) Specification is defined by two obligatory components: the profile, and the head. 

(b) The profile is defined by the obligatory presence of a specifier which embodies at least 
one (nuclear) feature. 

(c) The head is defined by obligatory restriction to three entities: the verb, the sentence, 
and the syntactic slot. 

(d) Specification is a particular realization of the universal function known as the 
adverbial. 

(e) ? I r rdb is no more than a morphological device for marking specification. 

Sometimes a feature, though embodied in the specifier, is not associated with drab. Such features 
will be excluded from the profile since drab is the subject of this study. 
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8. At this point we need to define the following terms: “fact”, “possibility”, and “contra- 
fact”. 


A sentence expresses a fact if it commits the speaker to the truth of the proposition. The 
commitment is “primary” if it is attributable to the current speaker, and “secondary” if it is 
attributable to some other speaker. In the following examples the italicized sentences are factive: 


Group 1 

sa-yarjiht Kamalun min Misra g h adan. 


’u’akkidu laka ’anna Kamalcm sa-yarjiht 
min Misra g h adan. 

’a'rifu 'anna Kamalan sa-yarjiht min Misra 
g h adan. 

Vtaqidu ’anna Kamalan sa-yarjiht min 
Misra g h adan. 

Group 2 

Jan yarijfa Kamalun min Misra g h adan. 


Vriful ’anna Kamalan lan yarjda min 
Misra g h adan. 

Vtaqidu 'anna Kamalan lan yarjfa min 
Misra g h adan. 

Group 3 


(a) lam ’akun ’a'rifu ’anna Kamalan 
sa-yarjiht min Misra g h adan. 

(b) la ’usaddiqu ’anna Kamalan sa- 
yarjiht min Misra g h adan. 

(c) la ’a'taqidu ’anna Kamalan sa- 
yarjiht min Misra g h adan. 

(d) tadHinna Su'adu ’anna Kamalan 
sa-yarjiht min Misra g h adan, 

lakinnaha muk h ti’atun. 


‘Kamal will return from Egypt 
tomorrow. ’ 

‘I assure you that Kamal will return 
from Egypt tomorrow. ’ 

‘I know that Kamal will return from 
Egypt tomorrow. ’ 

‘I think that Kamal will return from 
Egypt tomorrow. ’ 


‘Kamal will not return from Egypt 
tomorrow.’ 

‘I know that Kamal will not return 
from Egypt tomorrow. ’ 

‘I believe that Kamal will not return 
from Egypt tomorrow. ’ 


‘I did not know that Kamal will 
return from Egypt tomorrow. ’ 

‘I do not believe that Kamal will 
return from Egypt tomorrow. ’ 

‘I do not think that Kamal will 
return from Egypt tomorrow. ’ 

“Su‘ad thinks that Kamal will 
return from Egypt tomorrow, but 
she is wrong. ’ 
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Notice that in Group 1 the italicized sentences are affirmative while in Group 2 the italicized 
sentences are negative; thus commitment may be to the truth of an affirmative proposition or to the 
truth of a negative proposition. 

In Group 3, commitment to the truth of the embedded proposition is secondary. Sentence 3a states 
that, at some point in the past, the current speaker did not know that the embedded proposition is 
true and implies that, since then, he has been told that the proposition in question is true. 
Sentences 3b, 3c, and 3d negate primary commitment, but affirm secondary commitment, to the 
truth of the embedded proposition. 

A sentence expresses a possibility if it is non-factive; i.e., if it commits the speaker neither to the 
truth nor to the falsity of the proposition. The embedded sentence in ? arju ? an yarji ( a Kamdlun 
min Misra g h adan ‘I hope Kamal will return from Egypt tomorrow’ expresses a possibility since it 
neither asserts nor denies that Kamal will return from Egypt tomorrow. Again, the deontic term is 
followed by a possibility (rather than a fact) in the following sentence since the speaker is stating 
an obligation, which may or may not be carried out, rather than expressing commitment to truth or 
falsity: yajibu/ld-budda ? an yarji‘ ! a Kamdlun min Misra g h adan ‘Kamal must return from Egypt 
tomorrow’. The following paraphrase may further clarify the definition: a sentence expresses a 
possibility if it indicates primary or secondary commitment to a neutral position. In yuridu 
'•Aliyyun ? an yazura Misra ‘Ali wants to visit Egypt’, the embedded sentence expresses a 
possibility; notice that the desire associated with that possibility constitutes secondary rather than 
primary commitment. 

A sentence expresses a contra-fact if it commits the speaker exclusively to the falsity of the 
proposition; the exclusion in this context rules out secondary as well as primary commitment to 
the truth of the proposition. Thus law darasa Kamdlun la-najahajt l-imti h dni ‘Had Kamal studied, 
he would have passed the test’ is contra-factive since it states that Kamal did not study and did not 
pass the test. 

A fact is designated as [+ Factive], a possibility is designated as [+ Non-factive], and a contra-fact 
is designated as [+ Contra-factive]. The terms /activity, non-factivity, and contra-factivity refer to 
the features [+ Factive], [+ Non-factive], and [+ Contra-factive] respectively. 

9. Lyons draws a distinction between a sentence and an utterance, associating the former with 
structure and the latter with use: 

“.in the first place.the same sentence may be uttered to perform various speech-acts. 

Another reason is the related fact that the utterance or the context-of-utterance may contain 
non-linguistic infonnation which contradicts the information that is linguistically encoded 
in the utterance-signal. For example, the meaning of a sentence like ‘John is a brave man’ 
is not affected by its being uttered ironically .” 5 

This study draws no such distinction between sentences and utterances; instead, an 
utterance is used with its traditional definition as a stretch of speech which begins with 
silence or a pause and ends with silence or a pause. 6 
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10. In this study, the term “mood” denotes the speaker’s perception of what he is 
saying: thus mood depicts various degrees or kinds of reality, contingency, or 

desirability of a proposition; it expresses statement, inquiry, order, condition, permission, 
prohibition, duty, necessity, wish, desire, expectation, and the like. The following four 
distinctions, controversial as they are, pertain to mood. 7 Notice that we view the four 
distinctions as separate components although they are certainly connected. 

(a) The illocutionary act; i.e., the act performed by the speaker in saying 
something. Making a statement, issuing a command, and asking a question are examples 
of illocutionary acts. 

(b) The illocutionary force; i.e., the status of an utterance as a statement, a 
command, a question, etc. 

(c) The communicative role; i.e., the use of utterances for constative or 
performative purposes. Purely constative utterances are statements; their role is 
descriptive, and they can be characterized as true or false. In contrast, purely peformative 
utterances have no truth-value; their role is to do something rather than to say that 
something is or is not the case. Thus “I work eight hours a day” is constative, while “I 
pronounce you husband and wife” is performative. Sentences which follow ? an are 
performative since their role is to name an event (e.g., ? uhibbu ? an ? aqra ? a s h -s h i f ra ‘I like 
to read poetry = ? uhibbu qird ? ata s h -s h i f ri T like reading poetry’); on the other hand, 
sentences which follow ? anna are constative since their role is to define the truth value of 
a proposition (e.g., ? a f rifu ? anna l-karamafadilatun T know that generosity is a virtue’). 

In some instances, the utterance has a binary communicative role: on the one hand, it 
performs an act which cannot be characterized as true or false; on the other hand, it states 
a proposition which can be characterized as true or false. The following sentence is a 
case in point: 

layta 'Aliyyan g h aniyyun. ‘I wish Ali were rich.’ 

The specifier {layta) designates the head as a wish; thus a performative purpose is 
indicated for the head. Simultaneously, the specifier designates the head as contra- 
factive; thus a constative purpose is indicated for the head. The binary role is also 
evident in hypothetical conditionals (where both propositions are contra-factive): 

law darasa la-najaha. ‘Had he studied, he would have passed the test.’ 

The following sentence has a binary communicative role: 

? alamma ta'lamu minna l-yaqlna? ‘Are you as yet uncertain about us?’ 

As a question, the sentence is performative; but the implied fact (‘You will be certain 
about us’) is constative. 
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When both are assigned to the same Standard Arabic sentence, the performative purpose 
dominates the constative. Condition, for example, may be non-factive or contra-factive 
(compare ? id h a with law)', thus condition is a higher-level feature in comparison with non- 
factivity and contra-factivity. In Standard Arabic, therefore, communicative roles can be 
restricted to two, the constative and the performative, with the understanding that the 
binary role is a sub-type of the performative. 8 

(d) The speaker’s commitment (or subscription) to the illocutionary force, the 
communicative role, or some other feature of the proposition. Included here are: (i) the 
designation of propositions as fact, possibility, or contra-fact; (ii) the designation of 
propositions as colorless or exclamatory; (iii) the designation of distance (from actuality, 
the addressee, or the moment of speaking); and (iv) the expression of propositions in 
categorical or qualified terms. 

We shall employ the term “modality” in referring to the speaker’s commitment; thus, as 
used here, modality is a sub-category of mood. 

11. The terms “factive”, non-factive”, and “contra-factive” may indicate the object 
of commitment without indicating a gradation in the degree of commitment: truth, 
neutrality, and falsity can draw commitment in equal measure. If, on the other hand, 
actuality is viewed as a point of reference, factivity may be considered proximate while 
non-factivity and contra-factivity may be considered relatively remote. For example, the 
dependency inherent in conditional sentences establishes actuality as a point of reference: 
in effect, the protasis sets up actuality as a condition. Thus conditional sentences contrast 
with statements in regard to modality: while the latter are factive and therefore proximate 
to actuality, the former are either non-factive or contra-factive and therefore remote from 
actuality. Distance is one way of expressing the degree of commitment. 

The degree of commitment may be expressed in terms of intensity rather than distance; 
such is the case in the following pairs: 

[+ Colorless]: al-hadlqatu jamllatun. ‘The garden is beautiful.’ 

[ + Exclamatory]: ma ? ajmala l-hadlqata. ‘Flow beautiful the garden is!’ 


[ + categorical]: al-jiddu fadllatun. ‘Diligence is a virtue.’ 

[ + Qualified] finna 1-jidda fadllatun. ‘Diligence is definitely a virtue.’ 

Modality often indicates the type of commitment; for example, the qualifier ''a 'rif 
expresses epistemic commitment to truth in ? a f rifu ? anna Samlran maridun T know that 
Samir is sick’, and the qualifier hind expresses desiderative commitment to neutrality in 
hiridu ? an ? arji r a ‘I want to return.’ 
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Modality, then, comprises three varieties: the first highlights the object of commitment, 
the second highlights the degree of commitment, and the third highlights the type of 
commitment. Of these, the second comprises two sub-varieties: one expressed in terms 
of distance, and the other expressed in terms of intensity. 

12. A “categorical” proposition does not include a qualifier; a “qualified” proposition 
does. 9 In this context, qualification is defined as the explicit expression of the speaker’s 
commitment to truth or neutrality. 

The qualifier of a fact may express the intensity of commitment, the type of commitment, 
or both. Of the following examples, the first expresses categorical fact and the rest 
express qualified fact. In the second example, the qualifier expresses intensity (but not 
type) of commitment to truth; in the third, the qualifier expresses type (but not intensity) 
of commitment to truth. In each example, the qualifier is italicized. 

al-maradu yud'ifu jasadl. ‘The disease is weakening my body.’ 

? inna 1-marada yud’ifu jasadl. ‘The disease is definitely weakening my body.’ 

? as hr uru 'anna 1-marada yud’ifu jasadl. ‘I feel that the disease is weakening my body.’ 

Of the following examples, the first expresses categorical fact and each of the rest 
expresses a qualified fact. Notice that each qualifier expresses epistemic commitment to 
truth as well as the intensity of such commitment. In each example, the qualifier is 
italicized. 

sadlql ’abqariyyun. ‘My friend is a genius.’ 

? ad h unnu ’anna sadlql ‘'abqariyyun. T think my friend is a genius.’ 

? a f taqidu ’anna sadlql ‘'abqariyyun. ‘I believe my friend is a genius.’ 

? a r rifu ’anna sadlql ''abqariyyun. T know my friend is a genius.’ 

? ajzimu bi-’anna sadlql ''abqariyyun. ‘I am certain that my friend is a genius.’ 

The qualifier of possibility expresses the type of commitment. In the first example 
below, commitment to neutrality is desiderative; in the second, deontic; and in the third, 
permissive. In each example, the qualifier is italicized. 

? urldu ’an ’ad h haba. T want to go.’ 

yajibu ’an ’ad h haba. ‘I must go.’ 

laka ’an tad h haba. ‘You may go.’ 
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13. When consisting of a function form, the specifier is viewed as a “lexical 
marker”; for example, ? inna is a lexical marker which attributes certainty to the 
proposition. A “governing” lexical marker is one which requires ? i f rab. 

14. In diagram form, specification may be represented as follows (where brackets 
enclose the profile, X stands for the head, and Y stands for the specifier; the symbols + a 
and + b represent the features embodied in the specifier, assigned to the head, and 
associated with ? i f rab): 


Y 

+ a 

X or X 

Y 

+ a 

+ b 


+ b 


The following is an example: 


lam 

+ Remote 


S 


The specification expressed by this example can be stated thus: The string contains a 
specifier (the particle lam ) which stipulates that the sentence expresses relative 
remoteness (from the moment of speaking). 

15. Specification comprises three types: 

(a) Type I employs certain specifiers which embody the feature of modal 
distance (the contrast being between remoteness and proximity). The head is a sentence. 

(b) Type II employs “noun determiners” as specifiers. Typically, the specifier is 
a function form; the head is a syntactic slot which the specifier designates as nominal. 

(c) Type III embraces all other instances of specification. The head is usually a 
sentence. The specifiers form a small, well-defined set which (if necessary) can be 
learned as items. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 See William Wright’s Grammar• of the Arabic Language, Vol. I, pp. 104, 105; also see Antoine al-Dihdah’s 
Midjam QawaHd al-Lug h a aMArabiyya, pp. 70 - 110. 

" See William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. Ill, 112, 178, 192. 

3 See 'Abbas Hasan’s al-Nahw al-Wdji, Vol. I, pp. 76 - 79, 300 - 302, 313 - 315; Antoine al-Dihdah’s 
Midjam QawaHd al-Lug h a al- r Arabiyya, pp. 64 - 66; and William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, Vol. I, pp. 54 - 57, 100, 101, 252, 253, 264 - 278. 

4 See 'Abbas Hasan’s al-Nahw al-Wdfi, Vol. II, p. 272; also see Wehr’s Dictionary of Modern Written 
Arabic. 

5 See Lyons’ Semantics, Vol. II, p. 643. 

6 See Mario Pei’s Dictionary of Linguistics. 

7 See Hockett’s Course in Modern Linguistics, p. 237. Also see Lyons’ Semantics, Vol. II, pp. 725 - 731, 
749, 750. 


8 Arab grammarians use the terns jL-AJl and to designate the constative and the performative roles 

respectively. According to the prominent scholar al-'lmam Jalal al-DIn Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Rahman al- 
Qazwlnl al-fL’afib (who died in 739 A.H.), SiL^Jl is a sentence which can be characterized as true 

or false, while is a sentence which cannot be characterized as true or false. See al- 

K h atlb’s al-Talk'Ls, pp. 38, 39. 

9 See Lyons’ Semantics, Vol. II, pp. 808, 809. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE RULES OF ?FRAB 
PROPOSED BY THIS STUDY 


The first type of specification is marked by jazm, the second type is marked by jarr, and the third 
type is marked by nasb. Where no specification is involved, a mu f rab assumes the state of raf. 
To simplify the discussion, we shall refer to specification as a “governing” set of functions; the 
remaining functions will be called “non-governing” to underscore our conviction that raf is a 
matter of “default”. We shall use the term “governmental ? i f rab ” to denote jazm, jarr, and nasb; 
in contrast, we shall use the term “non-governmental j^rab” to denote raf. 

As a marker, the state of raf plays a unique role in Standard Arabic: it designates the presence of 
a function but not the identity of that function; the other three states, on the other hand, mark the 
presence as well as the identity of the function. 

The rest of this study will further clarify and illustrate the statements of Chapter II and Chapter III. 
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CHAPTER IV 


TYPE I SPECIFICATION 

(JAZM) 


The specifiers used in this context are known collectively as jawazim; they embrace the negative 
particles lamina and lam, the imperative particles lei and U-, the deletion of li+tV- involved in 
producing second-person imperative forms, as well as twenty-one conditional conjunctions. The 
head is a sentence which contains an imperfect verb. 

Type 1 specification designates modal distance. In all instances, the specifier denotes a 
combination of features; since only modal distance is marked by jazm, no other feature will be 
included in the profile. 

A. The Negative Particles Lamma and Lam 

1. The particle lamma expresses negation; in regard to temporal denotation, it resembles the 
English present perfect. Thus the time of negation covers the past and the moment of speaking but 
not the future. Indeed, it is implied that the event, negated up to the moment of speaking, is 
expected to take place in the future: lamma yarjf means ‘he has not returned yet (but he will)’. In 
short, lamma denotes the features [+ Past], [+ Proximate], and [+ Negative]; such, in modern 
terms, is the meaning of the rule laid down by the Ancient Arab Grammarians: lam yafal is the 
negation of fa f ala, but lamma yafal is the negation of qadfa r ala . 1 


The feature [+ Proximate] relates the event to the moment of speaking: as mentioned above, 
lamma covers the moment of speaking; besides, the implied prediction constitutes a current 
commitment, on the part of the speaker, to the expectation that the event will occur at a later time. 
Needless to mention at this point, expectation is a kind of perception which belongs to mood. 


lamma 

+ Proximate 


S 


2. The particle lam ‘did not’ denotes the features [+ Past], [+ Remote], and [+ Negative]; e.g., 
yarji'u means ‘he returns’, while lam yarji f means ‘he did not return’. The feature [+ Remote] 
relates the event to the moment of speaking. 
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lam 

+ Remote 


S 


It is noteworthy that jazm, a formal designation of mood, marks the temporal features specified by 
lamma and lam. Formal designations of tense and aspect, on the other hand, are sometimes 
involved in marking mood (the formative Perfect, for example, often marks the conditional). 
These observations underscore a principle which other authors have already explored: that tense 
and aspect are not always sharply distinct from mood. 2 The distinction is especially blurred when 
aspect and modality are both defined in terms of distance from a point of reference. 

The modal contrasts which define fact, possibility, and contra-fact may be viewed in terms of 
distance from actuality (fact would then be co-locational with actuality, while possibility and 
contra-fact would be relatively remote from actuality). In like manner, the contrast between 
lamma and lam can be stated in terms of distance from the moment of speaking; thus assigning the 
contrast in question to mood produces no anomaly. 

B. Imperative Expressions 

Imperative constructions impose, or propose, some course of action or pattern of behavior, and 
indicate that it should be carried out. 3 In most instances, the obligation to carry out the course of 
action or pattern of behavior is imposed on the addressee; in some instances, however, the 
obligation is imposed on a first-person or a third-person agent. The following are examples: 

(a) udk h ul ‘Enter!’ 

li-tadk h ul ‘Enter!’ 

la tadk h ul ‘Do not enter! ’ 


(b) li-nadk h ul ‘Let us enter!’ 

li-yadk h ul ‘Let him enter! ’ 

la yadk h ul 'ahadun minhum ‘Let none of them enter!’ 

If the addressee is viewed as the point of reference, the first of these two sets may be designated as 
[+ Proximate] and the second may be designated as [+ Remote]. 

Imperative utterances like udkhd ‘Enter!’ are derived by deleting li+tV- from the underlying 
second-person imperfect verb form. Such deletion differs from imperative particles in regard to 
distance: while deletion admits of only one features (proximity), particles admit of two features 
(proximity and remoteness). 
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li+tV+Stem => Stem 


S 


+ Proximate 


Imperative particle 


S (with a second-person agent) 


+ Proximate _ 


Imperative Particle 


S (with a first- or third-person agent) 


+ Remote 


The particle li- is rarely used to signal proximity; on the other hand, the particle la is rarely used to 


signal remoteness. 

C. Conditional Sentences 

Hypothetical conditionals express contra-factivity; simple conditionals, on the other hand, express 
non-factivity. Compare, for example, the following pair: 


‘Had he gone to Egypt, I 
would have gone with him. ’ 



‘If he goes to Egypt, I will 
go with him. ’ 





The first sentence implies that neither agent went to Egypt—that the condition and the result are 
both hypothetical suppositions; the second sentence, on the other hand, implies that both agents 
may go to Egypt. 

The dependency inherent in conditional sentences establishes actuality as a point of reference: in 
effect, the protasis sets up actuality as a condition. Thus conditional sentences contrast with 
statements in regard to modality: while the latter are factive and therefore proximate to actuality, 
the former are either non-factive or contra-factive and therefore remote from actuality. In the 
following paragraphs, the markers of remoteness are listed and explained. 

1. Obligatory markers 

(a) Remoteness is marked, in both correlative clauses of a conditional sentence, by the 
formative Modal Perfect. If the temporal constituent is realized as 0, the formative in question 
combines with the verb to produce a perfect form; otherwise, that formative is realized as a perfect 
form of kana. Most commonly, the temporal constituents involved are Perfect, Future, Habitual, 
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and Current. In simple conditional sentences, the temporal constituent Future is optionally 
realized as 0. In hypothetical conditional sentences, the temporal constituent Perfect is optionally 
realized as 0. 

(b) In the apodosis of a simple conditional sentence, fa- often occurs instead of kdnaf 

(c) In both correlative clauses of a simple conditional sentence, jazm may occur in place 
of Modal Perfect + Future. The use of jazm with ? id h a is rare; otherwise, it is very common. Thus 
the last of the sentences listed below can replace the other three. All of the four sentences are 
generated by the same Deep-Structure expression; to be precise, the source string for each protasis 
is Modal Perfect + Future + Vb I: d h lib + huwa and the source string for each apodosis is Modal 
Perfect + Future + Vb I: d h hb + ? and (where the formative Vb I: d h hb stands for a Measure I verb 
derived from the root d h hb). The conjunctions are simple conditional particles. The meaning 
shared by the four sentences is ‘If he goes, I will go’. 


. iL-ailx-S CM *i lit 
. dJsdLi ilS'lSj 

2. Optional marker 

In the apodosis of a hypothetical conditional sentence, la- may co-occur with Modal Perfect. 

The use of fa- and jazm to designate non-factive but not contra-factive propositions indicates that 
remoteness comprises two distinct degrees: intermediate and far (the first being identified with 
the non-factive and the latter being identified with the contra-factive). The distinction between 
intermediate and far is also marked by the use of la- and by selection of conjunctions. Thus the 
specification which employs jazm in conditional contexts may be represented as follows (where 
Particle t stands for any conditional conjunction other than law, and where the degree of 
remoteness is intermediate): 


Notes 


Particle i 
+ Remote 


S 


1. Sometimes ? anna occurs immediately after law; the protasis then is an elliptical string 
which lacks the expression kdna sahihan. The following is an example: 

law kana sahihan 'anna Parda murabba''atun.=> law ? anna l-'arda murabba l 'atun. 

‘Were it true that the earth is square, ....’ 
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Notice that, although the conditional sentence as a whole commits the current speaker to the falsity 
of two propositions, the sentence al- ? ardu murabba f atun commits a different speaker to the truth 
of its proposition. It would be perfectly acceptable to expand the protasis by adding kama za f ama 
l-falasifatu l-qudambhi ‘as the ancient philosophers claimed.’ 

2. If the temporal constituent is realized as 0, a contra-factive clause denotes past time while 
a non-factive clause denotes future time. Thus law najaha la-kafa ? tuhu is translatable by ‘Had he 
passed (the test), I would have rewarded him’; on the other hand, Hn najaha kafaHuhu is 
translatable by ‘If he passes (the test), I will reward him’. 

3. It was pointed out above that, in conditional sentences, the perfect form of the verb is used 
to mark non-factivity and contra-factivity. Such usage is not hard to understand since the marker 
and the marked feature are associated with the idea of remoteness: the perfect form usually 
expresses remoteness from the moment of speaking; non-factivity and contra-factivity express 
remoteness from actuality. 5 

4. The following conditional conjunctions govern jazm: Hn ‘if; ? ayy, man ‘who, whoever’; 
? ayyuman ‘whoever’; mahman ‘whosoever’; ma ‘what’; ? ayyumd ‘whatsoever’; mahmd 
‘whatever’; ? ayna ‘where’; ? aynamd ‘wherever’; hayt h u ‘where’; hayt'iand ‘wherever’; ? ayydna, 
•‘ayyanamd ‘whenever’; Hd h ma ‘whenever’; kullama ‘as often as’; mat a ‘when’; matdmd 
‘whenever’; ? annd, kayfa, kayfamd ‘however (in whatever way)’. Though rarely, the conjunction 
? id h d ‘if also governs jazm. In all cases, the conditional sentences express non-factivity. 

5. A sentence such as Hn tadrus tanjah ‘If you study, you will pass’ can undergo an optional 
transformation which deletes the conjunction Hn and places the first verb in the imperative form; 
the output is thus udrus tanjah ‘Study and you will pass’. 

6. The discussion in this chapter provides a fleeting glimpse of a subject which deserves a 
more elaborate treatment: namely, the features which distinguish the jussive from the subjunctive. 
The jussive can express expectation, command, prohibition, and condition—but so can the 
subjunctive. As the following pairs of examples illustrate, one important difference lies in the fact 
that the jussive, unlike the subjunctive, associates those significations with a contrast in distance: 
lammdyarji r ‘He has not returned (but he will)’, ? atawaqqa f u ? an yarjda ‘I expect him to return’; 
ijlis ‘Sit down!’, ? dmuruka bi- ? an tajlisa ‘I am ordering you to sit down’; la taktub risdlatan ‘Do 
not write a letter!’, Hinhdka f an ? an taktuba risalatun ‘I forbid you to write a letter’; Hn tanjah jt l- 
imtihani tahsul f ala 1-jdHzati ‘If you pass the examination, you will receive the prize’, yus h taratu 
? an tanjah a ft l-imtihani hattd tahsula r ala 1-jdHzati ‘It is a condition that you pass the examination 
to receive the prize. ’ 
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FOOTNOTES 


See Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 4, 23; also see the definition of qad in al- 
Zawl’s Tartib al-Qamus. 

2 See Lyons’ Semantics, Vol. II, pp. 690, 719, 809 - 823. 

3 See Lyons’ Semantics, Vol. II, pp. 745, 746. 

4 See Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 345 - 347. 

5 See Lyons’ Semantics, Vol. II, pp. 816 - 819. 
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CHAPTER V 


TYPE il SPECIFICATION 

(JARR) 


The second type of specification employs a “noun determiner” to define a given syntactic slot. 
Typically functors, noun determiners are forms which stipulate that a following slot must be 
nominal (such stipulation implies that the following expression is typically a noun). 


Noun Determiner 
+ Nominal 


Syntactic Slot 


The noun determiners discussed in this chapter fall into three classes all of which assign the 
genitive case (jarr ) to following slot. 

1. Class I comprises the forms commonly known as “prepositions”. To this class belong the 
forms r ald, ‘'an, bi-,fi, hatta, ? ild, ka-, lada, ladun, li-, ma r a, min, mud h , mund h u, td ? al-qasam, and 
waw al-qasam ; to the same class also belong the exceptive forms ( add, has'd, and k h ala. 1 The 
most frequent of noun determiners, these forms make up a distinct group on account of two 
peculiarities: they are (invariable) particles, and they restrict the prepositional phrase which they 
introduce in regard to function. The comments below concentrate on the second peculiarity. 

A preposition and its object constitute a sequence which, by virtue of being a prepositional phrase, 
is excluded from certain syntactic slots; this becomes clear when one observes that the object of a 
preposition is typically a noun and yet, by itself, a noun may occur where a prepositional phrase 
may not occur. On the other hand, certain slots (e.g., Time and Place) are more commonly 
associated with prepositional phrases than they are with nouns. Thus the preposition may be 
considered a “relater” which identifies the prepositional phrase with certain slots while tending to 
dissociate it from other slots. 

2. Class II comprises certain declinable functors which enter into construct with a following 
noun. To this class belong: 

(a) The adverbial functors mentioned in Chapter II (item 3a). 

(b) The quantifiers r bmma, jami f , kdffa, sd ? ir ‘all’; ? ahad ‘one, a certain one’; ba f d 
‘some, a certain one’; kild ‘both’; kull ‘all, each’; miqdar, qadr ‘measuring, numbering, amounting 
to’; nahw, zahd ? ‘about’; and rubba ‘many a’. 
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(c) The following forms which pertain to identity: ? dk h ir ‘last’; ? ahl, d h u, sahib, hdu ‘of 
(such and such description); ? ayy ‘any’; ? ayy ‘which?’; d h dt, nafs ‘same’; g h ayr, siwan ‘other than’; 
and mit h l ‘like’. 

(d) The elative form ? aF f aL. 

(e) Cardinal and ordinal numerals which precede the counted noun. Excluded from this 
category are the numerals 11-19 and the tens above 19 since they do not enter into construct with 
the following noun. 

Notice that the cardinal numerals in question employ a complicated system of contrasts to show 
that the following word functions as a noun not as an adjective: while an adjective agrees with the 
modified noun in three categories (number, gender, and case), a counted noun contrasts with the 
numeral in at least two of these categories. 2 The ordinals of 1 - 10 (in expressions like ? awwalu 
baytin ‘the first house’, k h dmisu s h ajaratin ‘the fifth tree, etc.) contrast with the counted noun in 
gender and case. 

Thus each of the numerals under discussion is followed by a fully defined tagmeme: the genitive 
marker designates the slot as nominal, while lack of agreement indicates that the filler does not 
function as an adjective and is, in the majority of instances, a noun. The duplicity involved is 
hardly superfluous since one-to-one correspondence does not always hold between form and 
function (for example, nouns are not the only forms with nominal function). 

Some construct phrases imply a Class II determiner; e.g., rajidu sidin ‘a bad man’ is equivalent to 
rajulun d'di sidin. 

3. Class III consists of the relation known to Arab grammarians as the ? idafa. Known in 
English as the “construct state”, the ? idafa binds together two terms which fill two adjacent slots; 
the second term is put in the genitive. Typically, the idea of the first term is qualified by the 
second term. As a noun determiner, the ? idafa is defined primarily by the structural restrictions 
imposed on the first term (e.g., debarment of separation from the second term, obligatory 
exclusion of nunation, and limited admissibility of the definite article). 

Notes 

1. Where one of the declinable functors listed above enters into construct with a following 
form, the functor in question and the ddqfa serve as a compound noun determiner. 

2. Many construct phrases imply the occurrence of a preposition between the two terms; for 
example, kitdbu Samlrin ‘Samir’s book’ is equivalent to al-kitabu Had h T li-Sammn ‘the book 
which belongs to Samir’. 3 On the other hand, some construct phrases do not imply the occurrence 
of a preposition between the two terms; the following are examples: maktiifa l-yadayni ‘with tied 
hands’, insihabu l-Yamani mina l-jalsati ‘Yemen’s withdrawal from the session’, isHiraku l- 
Kuwaytifi l-mu ? tamari ‘Kuwait’s participation in the conference’, istik h rdju s-Su f udiyyati li-n-nafti 
‘Saudi Arabia’s excavation of petroleum’. 
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3. A sub-class of construct phrases deserves a few brief comments. Henceforth referred to as 
“appositional constructs”, the phrases under discussion satisfy two requirements: 

(a) The first term must occur in Deep Structure as the head of an attributive construction 
where the modifier is an equational clause. 

(b) The Deep-Structure modifier must consist of the first term functioning as subject and 
the second term functioning as predicate. 

An example of appositional constructs is the phrase madmatu l-Qahirati ‘the city of Cairo’ (= al- 
madlnatu llatT hiya l-Qdhiratu). Other examples are given below: 

Nahru n-NTli ‘The River Nile’ 

Jabalu 1-Muqattami “al-Muqattam Mountain’ 

Jumhuriyyatu Misra ‘the Republic of Egypt’ 

Tmaratu 1-Kuwayti ‘the Emirate of Kuwait’ 

s h ahru Ramadana ‘the month of Ramadan’ 

As indicated by these examples, the two terms of an appositional construct are referentially 
equivalent. 


FOOTNOTES 

1 See Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 129 - 178. 

2 

~ See Appendix I. 

3 See Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 198 - 200. 
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READER’S NOTES 
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CHAPTER VI 


TYPE III SPECIFICATION 

(NASB) 


The major contexts for Type III specification are listed and discussed below. In some of these 
contexts, the specifier denotes modality. It will be recalled that in Type I specification modality is 
synonymous with distance; in contrast. Type III specification never designates distance. Thus in 
conditional contexts, the features [+ Factive] , [+ Non-factive] , and [+ Contra-factive] belong to 
the distance category because the protasis sets up actuality as a point of reference; in Type III 
specification, on the other hand, actuality is not set up as a point of reference, and for that reason 
the same features highlight the object of commitment rather than distance. Again, the features [+ 
Exclamatory] and [+ Qualified], which mark some sentences for Type III specification, indicate 
intensity of commitment rather than distance. 

A. The Use of Objects 

As the following diagrams show, the number of objects and the type of each object determine the 
verbal subclass, 1 thus depicting the verb as one member of a distinct set. 


Transitive verbs 


Object 


Verb 


+ Transitive 


Examples: jIaJI c. 


‘I entered the house’; cJdli ‘I met the director’. 
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Ditransitive verbs 
Subclass 1 


Object] + Objects 


Verb 


+ Ditransitive a 


where the string Object I + Object 2 is not derived 
from a sentence, and where, in many instances, one of 
the two objects is derived from a prepositional phrase. 


To this subclass belong: 

(a) Causative verbs of Measures II and IV whose source (Measure I) forms are transitive. 
Examples: jSf-Jl -LVbGJl oSI p (= aIJLJI iSJaj oSl£-) ‘I taught the students the 

theory of relativity’; cJJj' (= cJUjI) ‘I relayed the information to the 

police’; jjljjl IjlASf (= J,! y\jSi ‘They admitted the visitor into the camp”. 


(b) Verbs which signify ‘to fill’, ‘to give’, ‘to deprive’, ‘to forbid’, ‘to ask’, ‘to entreat’, and 
the like. Example: IS*>V- oSLf Si (= a.?L*J IS*>L- Si C~zj) ‘God gave His servants peace’. 

(c) Verbs which signify ‘to make’, ‘to appoint’, ‘to call’, ‘to name’, and the like. Example: 
J 13U \ljji oSLF ‘I appointed Farid as my deputy’. 


Subclass 2 


Verb 


Object] + Objects 


+ Ditransitive b 


where the string Object / + Object 2 is derived from 
a sentence. 
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To this subclass belong ? afal al-qulub ‘verbs of the heart’ (i.e., verbs which signify a mental 
event) other than those of Measure IV. Examples: s-L* ( jis (= 01 ‘He 

thought the mirage was water’; liip oLaJ' (= cN-s- O' ijfj) ‘He viewed life as vanity’. 


Tritransitive verbs 


1.0. + Object + Object 2 


Verb 


+ Tritransitive 


where the string Object , + Objects is derived from a sentence. 

> o & , z's. 

To this subclass belong Measure IV verbs of ? afdl al-quliib. Example: LIa!' 5LJ-1 ijj)' 

(= jjjs- Li A) I oLJ-l O' Ijjjl) ‘They showed their followers that the life of this world is vanity’. 


Note 

The construction known as ikHisds ‘particularization’ results from deleting the transitive verb ? a ,, ni 
‘I mean’ or the transitive verb ? ak h uss ‘I specify’ from the underlying string; thus nahnu l- 

Misriyyina . ‘We the Egyptians.’ is derived from nahnu, ? a f ni l-Misriyyina, . ‘We, that is 

the Egyptians, ....’ ox nahnu, ? ak h ussu l-Misriyyina, .‘We, specifically the Egyptians, ....’. 

B. TheUseofNominalizers 

The particles ? an and '“aima govern nasb: the former governs the subjunctive and the latter 
governs the accusative. Both particles are followed by a sentence which functions as a noun; in 
addition, both particles specify modality: ? an designates the following sentence as a frequently- 
qualified possibility, and ? anna designates the following sentence as a frequently-qualified 
statement of fact. 

The particle ? an is frequently preceded by a term ( wa f ada ‘to promise’, nasaha ‘to advise’, 
samaha ‘to allow’, nawd ‘to intend’, ? arada ‘to want’ daruriyy ‘it is necessary’, wajaba ‘to be 
obligatory’, etc.) which expresses the type of commitment to neutrality (promise, advice, 
permission, intention, desire, necessity, obligation, etc.). Similarly, ? anna is frequently preceded 
by a term ( f arafa ‘to know \jazama ‘to be certain’, d h anna ‘to think’, qaddara ‘to guess’, ra ? a ‘to 
see’, s h a f ara ‘to feel’, etc.) which expresses the type of commitment to truth (epistemic, sensory, 
etc.) and which may also express the intensity of commitment to truth. 


? an 

+ Non-factive 


S 
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Examples: 01 iojt ‘1 wanted to visit Cairo’; jAiil 5 0? ‘Justice must be 

established’. 


? anna 

+ Factive 


S 


Examples: ^ ON' (Ukj ‘We now know that the earth is spherical’; jj— pi*}\ of 

jLil j* ‘I believe that knowledge is better than money’. 


Notes 


1. The form ? an is the only particle which governs the subjunctive type of nasb: lan 
‘will not’ = la + ? an, and ? id h an ‘in that case’ = ? id h + ? an; lam al-talil (translatable by ‘in order 
that’), hattd, kay, likay (all translatable by ‘in order that’), al-fd ? al-sababiyya (translatable by ‘so 
that’), waw al-madyya (translatable by ‘whilst’), ? aw ‘until’, and lam al-juhud (which denotes 
denial) are Surface-Structure realizations of the underlying string Prep + ? an. 

(a) Two facts support the assumption that lam al-tadil is derived from the string li+ ? an 
(where the first constituent is a preposition): 

(i) The string ? an + Imperfect Verb is usually replaceable by a verbal noun. 

(ii) The string li + Imperfect Verb is interchangeable with the string li + VN. 


We may therefore postulate the following transformation: 

li + Imperfect Verb 


li + ? an - Imperfect Verb => < 


li + VN 


where the verb and the verbal noun share the same root 

(b) Since synonymous constructions are identical in Deep Structure, we must assume 
that hattd, kay, and likay (all synonymous with lam al-taltl ) are derived from the string li+ ? an 
(where the first constituent is a preposition). 

(c) Since it is synonymous with the preposition hattd, 2 al-fd ? al-sababiyya must be 
derived from the string li + ? an (where the first constituent is a preposition). 
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(d) Since it is synonymous with the preposition ma f a, waw al-maHyya must be derived 

from the string ma f a + ? an (la tanha ( an khiluqin wa-ta ? tiya mitHahu ‘Do not restrain others from 
any habit whilst you yourself practice one like it’ =. ma r a ? an ta ? tiya mitHahu). 

(e) Since it is synonymous with the preposition ? ild, 3 ? aw must be derived from the string 

? ild+ ? an ( la- ? astashilanna s-sa f ba ? aw hidrika l-muna ‘1 will deem every difficult thing easy until I 
attain my wishes’ =. Hid ? an ? udrika l-muna). 

(f) Lam al-juhud must be derived from a string which contains the preposition li- and the 
particle ? an since the equivalence is demonstrated by pairs of sentences such as the following: ma 
kana l-Ldhu li-yarudda Hbadahu ‘God is not One to turn away His servants’ = ma kana lil-Lahi 
? an yarudda Hbadahu. Thus we may assume that lam al-juhud results from the following 
transformation: 


ma - kana li +N - ? an - Imperfect Verb => ma kana - N - /i+Imperfect Verb 

The structural changes cited in the above paragraphs follow from a general transformation: 

C . "A 

X - Conj + Imperfect Verb - Y 


X - Prepi + ? a« + Imperfect Verb - Y => 


> 


X-Prep! + VN-Y 

where (a) the preposition and the conjunction are synonymous, 
(b) the verb and the verbal noun share the same root 


2. The particles ka ? anna ‘as if, as though’ and Wanna ‘because’ are composite forms: 
ka ? anna = ka+ ? anna and Wanna = li+ ? anna. 


3. The potential mood indicates a performative role in which an embedded proposition is 
viewed as a possibility. The particle ? an designates the potential mood in sentences like ? uhibbu 
? an ? azura Misra ‘I would like to visit Egypt’. 


C. The Use of Adjuncts 


A sentence may be specified by an adjunct (compare sa-yusafiru ‘‘Aliyyun ‘Ali will go abroad’ and 
sa-yusafiru ’’Aliyyun talaban lil-Hlmi ‘Ali will go abroad for the purpose of obtaining an 
education’). When specified by an adjunct, a sentence is said to be “adjunctive”. 


S 


Modifier 

+ Adjunctive 
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Adjuncts include: expressions which specify manner (jlkUt and jilil j*-^'); expressions 

which specify frequency (SJ_sJl p—IV); expressions which specify association or concomitance ( jlj 

plus , as in ‘I walked along with Samir’); expressions which answer 

the question In what respect? as in IjJ-J AdA ilil ‘God is great in stature’ and 

lioStSjl ‘Su'ad has become more beautiful’); expressions which specify time; 

expressions which specify place or local extension; expressions which specify state or 
circumstance (jLJ-i); expressions which specify quantity or measurement ( OjjJl 

^ULJlj , as in bq .p £JJ«j ‘a pound of grapes’, lAli kilS' ‘a kilah of wheat’, J-i? ‘a 

meter of silk’, JIjI ‘a feddan of land’); expressions which specify motive (aJA 1 ^ JjAliJl); 

expressions which specify exception (tUli^)|l), 

Only when they consist of a mufrad or a phrase introduced by a declinable adverbial functor do 
adjuncts display the morphological markers of nasb which designate specification. This state of 
affairs ensues from two rules: 

(a) If it receives a morphological marker to designate specification on a given level, a 

form cannot receive a different morphological marker to designate specification on a higher level. 
Consider, for example, the sentence jL-XJl j ‘Farid returned in the evening’: Type II 

specification operates in the prepositional phrase while Type III specification operates on a higher 
level (namely, the sentence level); since the last word is morphologically marked for Type II, it 
cannot be morphologically marked for Type III. 

(b) Specification does not entail morphological ? i f rdb if the specifier and the head are 
dominated by different S-nodes. Thus adjunction does not entail morphological nasb if the 
adjunct consists of a sentence. 

It is pertinent at this point to make the following comments on the derivation of tamyTz: 

(a) The string underlying j~AJ contains a preposition. Consider, for example, the 

underlying string al-Lah + jalil +JT + al-qadr ‘God is great in stature’. Because it is recoverable 
(i.e., because the context renders it redundant), the preposition may be deleted. If the expression /T 
+ al-qadr is viewed as modifier of jalil, the deletion (together with ? i f rdb) yields al-Lahu jalilu l- 
qadri; if, on the other hand, fi + al-qadr is viewed as an adjunct modifying the preceding clause, 
deletion (together with d f rdb) yields al-Lahu jalTlun qadran. 
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(b) The string underlying ^ULJIj JJLxJlj jjiJl contains a preposition: 

(i) Consider, for example, the underlying strings ritl + min + al- f inab ‘a pound of 
grapes’, kayla + min + al-qamh ‘a kilah of wheat’, mitr + min + al-harir ‘a meter of silk’, and 
faddan + min + al- ? ard ‘a feddan of land’. Because it is recoverable (i.e., because the context 
renders it redundant), the preposition may be deleted to generate the following Surface-Structure 
expressions: ritlu Hnabin, kaylatu qamhin, mitru haririn, and faddanu ? ardin. 

(ii) Consider, on the other hand, the underlying strings ritl + wuzina + min + al- 
Hnab ‘a pound in weight of grapes’, kayla + kilat + min + al-qamh ‘a kilah in measure of wheat’, 
mitr + qisa + min + al-harir ‘a meter in length of silk’, and faddan + musiha + min + al- ? ard ‘a 
feddan in area of land’. Here the prepositional phrase is an adjunct; thus, together with ? i f rdb, 
deletion of the redundant constituents yields ritlun r inaban, kaylatun qamhan, mitrun hariran, and 
faddanun ? ardan: 

ritl + wuzina + min + al-dnab => ritlun wuzina Hnaban => ritlun Hnaban 

etc. 

D. Specification of Minor Sentences 

A “major” sentence-type is defined as a pattern constituted by predication ( ? isnad ); all other 
sentence-types are “minor”. Within the framework of this general definition, various sub-types of 
minor sentences have distinct, well-defined structures. 

Minor sentences comprise a relatively small set. In regard to communicative role, they are 
performative utterances which express command, wish, reproach, praise, salutation, vocation, 
lamentation, warning, urging, call for help, admiration, and the like . 4 In such sentences, the 
common element associated with nasb is the modal feature [+ Exclamatory]. 

Some minor sentences contain a characteristic function form; for example, sentences which 
express vocation typically begin with a vocative particle. A close examination reveals that the 
feature [+ Exclamatory] is denoted by the entire sentence structure rather than the function form 
alone; in other words, the structure of a minor sentence plays the role of specifier. 


Minor Sentence-type 
+ Exclamatory 


S 
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The following are examples of exclamatory minor sentences; the accusative forms are italicized. 
Notice that the accusative form is frequently a verbal noun. 


sabran. 

‘Have patience!’ 

ra f yan laka. 

‘God keep you!’ 

sampan wa-td f atan. 

‘To hear is to obey!’ 

ma kanaka. 

‘ Stay where you are! ’ 

wayhaka. 

‘Woe unto you!’ 

subhdna 1-Lahi. 

‘Praise be to God!’ 

hanFan laka. 

‘Congratulations!’ 

? ahlan wa-sahlan. 

‘Hello!’ 

an-ndra n-ndra. 

‘Fire! Fire!’ 

Hyyaka wa - ? asdiqd ? a s-su ? i. 

‘Beware of bad friends!’ 

al-jidda l-jidda. 

‘Diligence, diligence!’ 

an-najdata n-najdata. 

‘Help! Help!’ 

ya ? asdiqa ? ana. 

‘Our friends!’ 

wa 'A bdu 1-Muttalibah. 

‘Alas, Abdel-Mottalib!’ 

ma ? ajmala l-warda. 

‘How beautiful the roses are! 

ruwayda Fan dan. 

‘Treat Farid gently!’ 

haka l-kitdba. 

‘Here’s the book! Take it!’ 


Notes: 

1. The structure which employs ni f ma ‘to be good’ and bi ? sa ‘to be bad’ is a major sentence- 
type since it results from predication (e.g., ‘Mohammad is an excellent man’ = -&£■ 

for this reason, it does not employ the nasb required by the third type of specification. 5 
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2. Some linguists view exclamatory minor sentences as the product of deleting certain 
elements from major sentence-types; accordingly, Y4A) ‘Welcome!’ would be equivalent to 

cJjJj “>W ‘You are come to a friendly people and a place of ease’. The present writer 

finds this analysis objectionable since the presumably elliptical sentence and the postulated source 
string are not synonymous: c-ijJj “>Ui 0 % , for example, is constative; on the other hand, 

“>U' is performative. 

E. The Use of Function Forms to Introduce Nominal Sentences 

Equation and modality are two features which pertain to sentences. The former pertains to 
“equational sentences” where the subject and the predicate express a relationship of equivalence or 
identity; the latter denotes the speaker’s commitment to the proposition. The following are 
examples: 

Equation: ‘My father is a professor.’ 

Modality: 

[+ Factive] iTi ‘Ali will return this evening.’ 

[+ Non-factive] yij' ‘I hope Ali will return this evening.’ 

[+ Contra-factive] iki olajJ jJ ‘Flad he gone, I would have gone with him.’ 

■>* , 0 -* 

[+Qualified] M ‘He is definitely sincere.’ 

The introducers being discussed comprise two groups. Of these, one group specifies equation and 
the other specifies modality. 

Specification of equation 

We shall define an equational sentence as a construction whose nuclear constituents in Surface- 
Structure are two nomens of which one functions as Subject and the other functions as Predicate. 
Typically, such a sentence expresses “equation”; i.e., it identifies the referent of a given nomen 
with the referent of another nomen, or attributes to the referent of a given nomen the description 
denoted by another nomen. Thus equation is the counterpart of progressive aspect: the latter 
combines with a verbal denotation to signify an on-going event (e.g., Uf ‘Ali is writing’); 
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the former relates two nomens to signify a state. The following are some examples of equational 
sentences: 


it o 



‘Ali is a student. 


‘Ali is tall.’ 


‘Ali is sick. 


‘Ali is asleep.’ 


Characterized by expressing current aspect, the above examples illustrate the “equational kernel”. 
Current aspect is always associated with an on-going event or a state, but the reverse is not true: 
an on-going event or state can be associated with the past or the future. The forms commonly 
known as “kana and its sisters” denote deviation from the current aspect of the equational kernel 
(compare cLJlls 3* ‘He is a student’, liiUs J15” ‘He was a student’, and dUa> ‘He will be a 

student’). In spite of such deviation, the sentence continues to express an on-going event or a 
state; consider the following contrasts: 

(i) JAp 'yji ‘Omar studied medicine.’ 


(a) 4-kii >ji; 

‘Omar is studying medicine.’ 

(ii) iCJaJl JAp 5IS' ‘Omar was studying medicine.’ 

(b) -Aydj jAp ‘Omar is a student’ (iii) 1-U-oJj jAp lilts' ‘Omar was a student.’ 

Sentences (i) and (ii) are similar in that both denote past time; they differ in that sentence (ii), 
unlike sentence (i), expresses the progressive sense of sentence (a). It is somewhat harder to 
determine whether (iii) resembles (i) or (ii). The answer becomes clear when we try to embed (i), 
(ii), and (iii) in the matrix . 1 ojj Uap ‘When I visited the family,.’: (ii) and (iii) fit 

into the matrix, but (i) does not. We therefore conclude that (iii) resembles (ii) rather than (i). 

The foregoing discussion leads to four conclusions: (a) that equation is an aspectual feature which 
signifies a state; (b) that equation is always associated with a “temporal context”; (c) that in the 
equational kernel, current aspect constitutes the temporal context; and (d) that kana and its sisters 
specify equation by denoting deviation from the temporal context of the kernel. 
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Since it presupposes the two constituent nomens, equation is inseparable from the sentence as a 
whole; it is in this sense that we regard equation as a sentential feature. 

The following two diagrams illustrate the use of kana in equational sentences. The first diagram 
states that a non-current temporal context is assigned to the equational sentence. In the second 
diagram, the feature [+ Vacuous] indicates that the equational sentence is devoid of current aspect 
and that equation is associated with the temporal context of the matrix sentence. 6 


kana 

+ Perfect 


Equational Sentence 


kawn 

+ Vacuous 


Equational Sentence 


The set of forms known as kana and its sisters are listed below, together with the pertinent 
profiles. The symbol X stands for one of the following features: 7 Habitual, Future, Perfect, 
Vacuous. The specifier assumes a different form for each of these features: the imperfect form for 
[+ Habitual]; the imperfect form usually preceded by sa-/sawfa for [+ Future], the perfect form for 
[+ Perfect], and the verbal noun for [+ Vacuous]; in addition, the specifier may assume the 
imperative form for [+ Habitual] or [+ Future]. The feature [+ Durative i] affirms continuation, the 
feature [+ Durative 2 ] negates cessation, and the feature [+ Conversional] expresses change to a 
given state. 

kana 

[+X] 

baqiya, d h alla 

+ X 

+ Durative i 

The following forms combined, in the perfect or the imperfect, with a negative particle: 8 

bariha, fati ? a, infakka, and zala 

+ X 

+ Durative 2 
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? ada, r cida, ? adha, ? amsa, ? asbaha, ? asfara, bata, g h ada, raha, raja f a, and sera 
+ X 

+ Conversional 


? aysa (in laysa) 

[+ Vacuous] 


Notes 

1. The form laysa is derived from the string la + ? aysa (where the first constituent is a 
negative particle and the second is a variant of kawn ). 9 Thus the following derivation is proposed 
for laysa f Aliyynn tilmTd h an ‘Ali is not a student’; notice that the verb yantafi ‘to be false’ is 
proposed as a Deep-Structure constituent. 

yantafi + kawn + f Aliyy + tilmid h => laysa + ’’Aliyy + tilmid h => laysa r Aliyyun tilmld l 'an 

In itself, the expression kawn + 'A I ivy + tilmid h is devoid of temporal reference; it acquires current 
aspect from the matrix (i.e., from the fact that yantafi designates a present event). 

2. The set of forms known as kana and its sisters govern nasb; more precisely, they assign 
the accusative case to the predicate. In an equational sentence, such nasb is indicated by a 
morphological marker. In a non-equational nominal sentence, no morphological marker is used to 
indicate such nasb; instead, the predicate slot is said to be in the accusative case. A nominal 

sentence is non-equational if its predicate is not a nomen; e.g., £Jhi\ XT A ‘Samir is studying 

medicine’. 


Specification of modality 

Compare the following sentences: 





‘Our army is strong.’ 

‘Our army is definitely strong.’ 
‘Perhaps our army is strong. ’ 

‘I wish our army were strong.’ 


The first sentence denotes a fact, the second affirms that fact, the third denotes a possibility, and 
the fourth denotes a contra-fact. Thus ? inna and its sisters specify modality. 
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The following diagrams represent the profiles for ? inna, the particle of absolute negation (la), 
'’alla/la , 'aUa, and layta: 


? inna 

+ Factive 
+ Qualified 


S 


+ Factive 
+ Qualified 


S 


f alla /la^alla 

+ Non-factive 


S 


layta 

+ Contra-factive 


S 


Notes 

1. The form lakinna ‘but’ consists of lakin plus Hnna. 

2. The expectative mood denotes a performative role in which the speaker hopes for or fears 
the occurrence of an event. The particle r alla/la r alla designates the expectative mood in sentences 
like the following: 

lS ^4 ‘Perhaps the patient will recover (= I hope the patient recovers).’ 

OjiJ "ji ‘Perhaps the patient will die (= I am afraid the patient might die).’ 

3. The set of forms known as ? inna and its sisters govern nasb; more precisely, they assign 
the accusative case to the subject of a nominal sentence. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 See Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 45 - 53. 

2 

" See Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 30, 31. 

3 See Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, p. 33. 

4 See Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 72 - 76. 

5 See f Abbas Hasan’s al-Nahw al-Wdfi, Vol. Ill, pp. 368, 377, 385, 388. 

6 Nominal expressions with identical function may differ in regard to temporal denotation; this is true of the 
italicized expressions in the following sentences: 

? ak h barani t-tablbu bi -kawniha maridatan. ‘The doctor told me that she was sick.’ 

? ak h barani t-tablbu bi -maradihd. ‘The doctor told me of her sickness.’ 

? ak h barani t-tablbu bi - ? annaha mcindatun. “The doctor told me she is sick.’ 

In the first sentence, the italicized expression denotes state but not current aspect; in the second sentence, 
the italicized expression denotes neither state nor current aspect; in the third sentence, the italicized 
expression denotes state as well as current aspect (thus transferring the listener to the moment when the 
doctor made his statement, or attributing to a past event the speaker’s knowledge of a present fact). 

7 The precise feature depends on the particular specifier involved. 

8 See Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 102, 103. Notice that choice of the negative 
particle contributes to detennination of tense and aspect; compare, for example, the following two 

sentences: ji ‘I did not cease sitting still’ with lipll ‘I will not cease sitting still’. In 

some contexts, the feature [+ Durativej] extends to and includes the moment of speaking, as exemplified 

by the following sentence: ,y> Jjjl f, ‘I am still sick”. 


9 See Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. I, p. 96. 
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CHAPTER VII 


DISSOCIATING SPECIFICATION 
FROM ?FRAB 


The relationship between head and specifier serves as the primary marker of specification; other 
formal devices which the head employs to designate specification will be called “secondary 
markers”. Occurrence of a secondary marker together with the primary marker constitutes 
redundancy; thus associating ? i f rab with specification constitutes redundancy. 

To avoid excessive redundancy, specification is marked by jazm,jarr, or nasb only in the absence 
of other secondary markers; in other words, ? i f rab is dissociated from specification to avoid 
excessive redundancy. The following examples illustrate this principle: 

1. As a specifier of modality, qad may denote certainty or doubt: certainty is denoted when 
the following verb is a perfect form, and doubt is denoted when the following verb is an imperfect 
form. Thus modality is determined as much by the head of specification as by the specifier. In 
this sense, the verbal form marks the head; furthermore, the head is marked for doubt by the 
inadmissibility of sa- and sawfa. Consequently, the sentence does not employ nasb to mark 
modality. 

2. When rubbama ‘may, might’ is used to specify modality, the string which underlies the 
sentence frequently contains the formative Modal Perfect (e.g., rubbama d h ahabtu yawman ma ‘I 
may go someday’). Potential occurrence of that formative marks the head for modality; in 
addition, the head is marked for modality by the inadmissibility of sa- and sawfa. Consequently, 
the sentence does not employ nasb to mark modality. 

Note 

It is relevant at this point to compare two contexts where sa- and sawfa are excluded: the first 
follows qad/rubbamd ‘may, might’ and the second follows ? an ‘that’. In the first context, the verb 
expresses aspect; the exclusion of sa- and sawfa marks modality. In the second context, the verb 
can be equated with the corresponding verbal noun, not merely in structural usage but also in 
meaning. In other words, the clause which follows ? an is readily interpretable as expressing a 
proposition or simply naming an event; what must be emphasized here is that temporal reference 
is irrelevant to the second interpretation. Thus after ? an aspect is not an obligatory feature of the 
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verb; the exclusion of sa- and sawfa is a result of such neutralization rather than a marker of 
modality. The following are examples: 


idjfc -tS 

„ i 6 OS 

J) L)\^>\ (Uj) 

.(jdiLiJt 


‘I may be infected with this 
disease (now).’ 

‘I may contract this disease (in 
the future).’ 








‘I like to read poetry (= I like 
reading poetry).’ 



•(u ^ 1 ht 



‘To love is better than to hate 
(= Love is better than hatred).’ 


3. Nominalizers are associated with three phenomena: 

(a) Determination of a syntactic structure: The expression which follows ? an is a verbal 
sentence; that which follows ? cmna is a nominal sentence. 

(b) Determination of a syntactic slot: the string consisting of a nominalizer and the 
following sentence occupies a nominal slot. 

(c) Determination of modality: With •‘an the sentence expresses a frequently-qualified 
possibility; with ? aima it expresses a frequently-qualified fact. 

Word order is employed to mark the first two phenomena; consequently, only the last is marked 
by nasb. 

4. Word order satisfies and marks the stipulation that ? inna and its sisters must introduce a 
nominal (rather than a verbal) sentence; for this reason, nasb does not mark the stipulation in 
question. 

5. Specification is dissociated from ? i f rdb when the specifier is an auxiliary verb. Compare 
the following sentences: 
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.Uiajj— a j\ _ £* jl5" 


‘Samir was sick.’ 
‘Samir was studying.’ 


In both sentences, kdna provides a temporal context for an aspectual feature; such specification is 
marked by nasb in the first sentence but not in the second. Significantly, kdna is an auxiliary in the 
second sentence but not in the first. 

An auxiliary verb always specifies aspect. In a sequence of two verbs, the first may be an 
auxiliary or a catenative. Auxiliaries are identifiable by certain structural criteria; for example, 
they differ from modals (or verbal "qualifiers”) in at least two respects: an auxiliary and the main 
verb must have the same subject, and the two verbs are never separated by a nominalizer; on the 
other hand, a modal and the following verb may have different subjects, and the two verbs are 
always separated by a nominalizer. Designated in this manner, the use of auxiliaries as specifiers 
is not marked by nasb. 

In the remainder of this chapter, we shall explicate a rule which was implied in item 7 of Chapter 
II: Utterances employ jazm, jarr, and nasb only when the definition of specification is fully 
satisfied. Lack of a specifier and lack of nuclear features will be used as examples to illustrate this 
rule. 

In the absence of a specifier, utterances never employ jazm, jarr, or nasb; for this reason we find 
pairs of sentences where only one term of a given contrast (e.g., the contrast between remoteness 
and proximity) is associated with governmental ? i f rdb —the term embodied in a specifier. 
Examples of such pairs are given below. 

1. fin yad h ab Samlrun tad h hab Farldatu. ‘If Samir goes, so will Farida.’ 

sa-yad h habu Samlrun wa-sa-tad h habu Faridatu. ‘Samir will go, and so will Farida.’ 

2. finnajays h ana qawiyyun. ‘Our army is definitely strong.’ 

jays h una qawiyyun. ‘Our army is strong.’ 

3. ? ad h unnu’anna''Aliyyan g h adibun. ‘I think that Ali is angry.’ 

''Aliyyun g h adibun. ‘Ali is angry.’ 

4. layta jays’ 1 ana qawiyyun. ‘I wish our army were strong.’ 

jaysfima qawiyyun. ‘Our army is strong.’ 

In example 1, both sentences express distance from actuality (the first sentence expresses 
remoteness, and the second expresses proximity). In example 2, both sentences express degree of 
commitment to truth (the first sentence expresses a qualified fact, and the second expresses a 
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categorical fact); the same is true in example 3. In example 4, both sentences highlight the object 
of commitment (the first expresses commitment to falsity, and the second expresses commitment 
to truth). 

In any given example, both sentences contribute to the contrast, but only the first sentence 
associates ? i f rab with specification; significantly, only the first sentence in each example contains 
a specifier. 

Although a discrete form, the affirmative la- r*V) does not govern Vrab since it embodies 

no nuclear features. Unlike Hnna, the affirmative la- is not diagnostic of one particular head: it 
can qualify the subject, the predicate, or the entire sentence. 1 

Lack of a specifier and lack of nuclear features cannot be properly viewed as dissociative factors: 
by definition, no specification exists in the absence of a specifier which embodies at least one 
nuclear feature. Thus avoiding excessive redundancy emerges as the only motivation for 
dissociating Vrab from specification. 


FOOTNOTES 


See al-Bustam’s Muhit al-Muhit. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE MEANING OF “SPECIFICATION” 


In this study, “specified” is opposed to “general”; it may be equated with “restricted”, “limited”, 
“determined”, or “specialized”. Consider the following: 

1. raja ? a SamTrun. ‘Samir returned.’ 

raja'a SamTrun g h adiban. ‘Samir returned angry.’ 

In the first sentence, the predicative construction is general in the sense that Manner is not 
specified; in the second sentence, however, a specific manner is stipulated, thus restricting the 
predicative construction. 

2. Muhammadun ? ustad h un. ‘Mohammad is a professor.’ 

kana Muhammadun ? ustad h an. ‘Mohammad was a professor.’ 

sara Muhammadun 'ustad h an. ‘Mohammad became a professor.’ 

The first sentence states an equational proposition which holds true for the present; there is no 
indication, however, that the proposition was untrue in the past, nor is there any indication that the 
proposition will be untrue in the future. In other words, the first sentence affirms the present as 
temporal domain, but it denies neither the past nor the future. In contrast, the second sentence 
denies the present (and perhaps the future), and the third sentence denies the past. 

Again, compare the following sentences: 

al-marldu hayyun. ‘The patient is alive.’ 

la-zala l-marldu hayyan. ‘The patient is still alive.’ 

The first sentence neither affirms nor denies the future as temporal domain; the second sentence, 
on the other hand, represents the future as a doubtful domain (to say the least). 

Contrasts such as the above show that kana and its sisters restrict equation. 

3. sa-yatazawwaju ? ajnabiyyatan. ‘He will marry a foreign woman.’ 

sa-yafqidu wad'Tfatahu fi s-sifarati. ‘He will lose his job at the embassy.’ 

’in yatazawwaj Tijnabiyyatan yafqid ‘If he marries a foreign woman, he will 
wad'Tfatahu fi s-sifarati. lose his job at the embassy.’ 
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The first sentence expresses a fact; the same is true of the second sentence. The third sentence, 
however, expresses a dependency which restricts the probability of occurrence. 

4. raj a ? a Sami. ‘Sami returned.’ 

? akala Sami. ‘Sami ate.’ 

? akala Sami lahman. ‘Sami ate meat.’ 

In each of the above sentences, the first form is a verb. Sub-classification is facilitated by noting 
the obligatory absence, potential occurrence, or actual presence of a direct object. 

An interesting contrast emerges from comparing the second and the third sentences: the former 
implies that something was eaten by Sami, but it does not exclude any type of food; the latter, on 
the other hand, excludes all but one type of food. Thus the occurrence of an object in the third 
sentence restricts the verb. 

Furthermore, it has been shown that the number and the types of objects frequently determine the 
general meaning of verbs. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE DOMAIN OF ?FRAB 


In Chapter II, it was stated that specification is defined by two components: the specifier, and the 
head. In Chapter III, it was stated that specification is a governing set of functions requiring 
? i r rab. The word which displays the required ? i r rdb is viewed as the “governed” item. 

The following rules identify the governed item. 

Rule 1: Function of Each Component 

Throughout the present study, we have used diagrams to represent specification; in those 
diagrams, the first component usually functions as the specifier and the second usually functions 
as the head. 

Rule 2: Component Where the Governed Form Is Located 
The governed form belongs to the second component. 

Ride 3: Determining the Governed Form 

Given an expression which fills the role of second component, the governed form is a miFrab 
which (a) constitutes the entire expression or (b) functions as the first nuclear constituent of the 
expression. 

Notes 

1. Strictly speaking, a transitive verb has only one specifier; a ditransitive verb has two 
specifiers, and a tritransitive verb has three. Thus Rule 3 applies to each of the objects. Again, a 
conditional sentence has two heads, and for this reason Rule 3 applies to the protasis as well as the 
apodosis. 

2. Repetition of a governed form in istig h at h a, tahd'Ir, and ? ig h rd ? (‘call for help’, ‘warning’, 
and ‘urging’ respectively) constitutes a second domain of the required ? i r rdb; e.g., an-najdata n- 
najdata ‘Help! Help!’, al-kalba 1-kalba ‘Beware of the dog!’, as-sabra s-sabra ‘Patience! 
Patience!’ 

3. A miFrab conjoined to the governed form constitutes a second domain of the required 
? i f rdb; the same is true of a nomen which stands in apposition to the governed form and of a 
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nomen which modifies the governed form. It must be remembered that, typically, such 
conjoining, apposition, and modification result from combining two sentences. For example, 
qabaltu taliban wa- ? ustad h an ‘I met a student and a teacher’ is derived from two sentences whose 
objects denote different referents: qabaltu taliban ‘I met a student’, and qabaltu ? ustad h an ‘1 met a 
teacher’; ? ahtarimu ? ak h iNabilan ‘1 respect my brother Nabil’ is derived from two sentences with a 
reversible order and co-referential objects: ? ahtarimu ? ak l, T ‘I respect my brother’ and ? ahtarimu 
Nabilan ‘I respect Nabil’; ? a f rifu r-rajula t-tawila ‘I know the tall man’ is derived from two 
sentences with a fixed order and co-referential objects: > a f riju r-rajula ‘1 know the man’, and 
? a f rifu t-tawila ‘I know the tall one’. 

Coordinating, appositive, and attributive constructions constitute the “endocentric” constructions 
of Standard Arabic; thus the foregoing statements can be reduced to a simple rule: Provided they 
are declinable ( midrab ), the immediate constituents of an endocentric construction are typically 
identical in regard to the state of ? i r rab. 

4. The following examples illustrate the effect of Rule 3 on minor sentences with 
exclamatory denotation, including those which employ certain indeclinable forms known to Arab 

grammarians as JL^«i*VI ilc-"!: 1 


(a) ’amlna. 

’ilayya. 

? alayka bihi. 

Mayka ' ; annl. 

(b) haka mafalan. 

'alayka farldan. 
halumma sHihudakum. 

? iyyaka wa-l- ? asada. 
makanaka. 

subhana 1-Lahi. 

ma‘ ; ad ,1 a al-Lahi. 

sanfan wa-ta^atan. 

hubban wa-karamatan! 

tabban laka. 

hayyahala t-ta'ama. 

ma ^sra'a ya ? saka wa-g h adabaka. 


‘Amen!’ 

‘Come to me!’ 

‘Pursue him!’ 

‘Leave me alone!’ 

‘Here’s an example!’ 

‘Seize Farid!’ 

‘Bring forth your witnesses!’ 

‘Mind the lion!’ 

‘Stop! Quiet! Be still!’ 

‘God be praised!’ 

‘God forbid!’ 

‘To hear is to obey!’ 

‘With the greatest pleasure!’ 

‘May evil befall you! To hell with you! ’ 
‘Hurry to the food!’ 

‘How quick you are to despair and anger!’ 
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In set (a), the conditions for the application of Rule 3 are not met; consequently, nasb is not 
employed. In set (b), nasb is displayed by a mu f rab in accordance with the stipulations of Rule 3. 

The indeclinable form ruwayda belongs to the class of forms known to Arab grammarians as 
jLii'yi thus in the following example, Rule 3 places the second word in the accusative: 

ruwayda zaydan. ‘Treat Zaid gently! ’ 

On the other hand, the expressions ruwaydan ‘Take it easy!’ and ruwayda Zaydin ‘Treat Zaid 
gently!’ are structurally comparable to wuqufan ‘Stand up!’ and ra f yan li-Zaydin ‘May God 
protect Zaid!’. Here ruwayd is a declinable verbal noun, and for this reason it cannot be included 

in the class of indeclinable forms which Arab grammarians call jL-iiN/l . 

With s h attdna/s h attdni and hayhdta/hayhdti/hahydtu, the primary designation of the sentence is 
emphasis rather than exclamation. 3 Thus s h attana 1-Hlmu wa-l-jahlu means ‘Knowledge and 
ignorance are vastly different’, rather than “How vastly different are knowledge and ignorance!’ 
Similarly, hayhdta matlabuka means ‘It is extremely preposterous to pursue your goal’, rather than 
‘How extremely preposterous it is to pursue your goal!’ With exclamation missing or played 
down, such sentences do not employ nasb as a marker of specification. Significantly, the Quranic 

verse — f-y UJ ol—ol—(23: 36) is translated in the official, authoritative version 

3—owUJl as ‘Far, very far is that which ye are promised’, rather than the (less 

accurate) rendition given in Marmaduke Pickthall’s The Meaning of the Glorious Coran : ‘Begone, 
begone, with that which ye are promised!’ 

The governed form can be pinpointed further in regard to position within the second component; 
this task, however, has been accomplished with satisfactory precision by traditional grammar, and 
refinement (though desirable) is beyond the scope of this study. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 See f Abbas Hasan’s al-Nahw al-Wdfi, Vol. IV, pp. 140 - 161 (especially pp. 143 - 147, 153, 154, 159). 

2 • — 

See Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, p. 78; fAbbas Hasan’s al-Nahw al-Wdfi, Vol. I, 

pp. 49, 78; and fAbbas Hasan’s al-Nahw al-Wdfi, Vol. IV, p. 149. 

3 See fAbbas Hasan’s al-Nahw al-Wdfi, Vol. IV, pp. 142, 143. 
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READER’S NOTES 
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CHAPTER X 


EXCEPTIONS 


The rules presented in this study are not without exceptions; for example: 

(a) md jd ? a ? illd Samlrun ‘None came except for Samir’ is used rather than *md jd ? a ? illd 

SamTran. 


(b) k h amsata f as h ara kitabcm ‘fifteen books’ is used rather than *k h amsata f as h ara 
kitdbin; f is h runa rajulan ‘twenty men’ is used rather than * r is h runa rajulin. 

(c) kam rajulan? ‘how many men?’ is used rather than *kam rajulin? 

However, the following points must be noted: 

1. The exceptions generated by the present study are fewer than those generated by other 
studies. The genitive is a case in point. Ancient Arab Grammarians state that the second member 
of a construct phrase is governed by an implied preposition in some instances and by the first 
member of the phrase in other instances. If the first kind of government is considered the rule, the 
second must be considered anomalous, and a sizable set of forms must therefore be relegated to 
the heap of arbitrary exceptions; the present study, on the other hand, classifies those forms 
(together with prepositions) as noun determiners. 

2. The exceptions are insignificant compared to the overwhelming regularity which 
characterizes the system. 

3. The present study utilizes the principles of modern linguistics. In the light of those 
principles, it is usually easy to account for the anomalous nature of the exceptions; for example: 

(a) The state of nasb is rejected in md jd ? a ? illd Samlrun because the noun occupies a slot 
which is normally occupied by the agent. 

(b) After the cardinals of 11 - 19 and those of the tens above 19, counted nouns reject 
jarr to facilitate differentiation. 

Numerals other than 1 and 2 are divisible into two sets: those which frequently occur as the first 
term of a construct phrase, and those which rarely enter into construct with a following form. The 
first set comprises the numerals 3-10, hundred, thousand, million, billion, and trillion; the second 
set comprises the numerals 11-19 and the tens above 19. The dichotomy stems from two rules 
which transcend the numeral system and pervade Standard Arabic as a whole: the first term of a 
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construct is typically a simple word (as opposed to a compound word or a phrase), and a nunated 
form does not function as the first term of a construct. 


Of the following examples, group (i) and group (ii) are common while group (iii) is relatively rare; 
group (iii) is usually avoided in favor of group (iv). 


(i) k h amsatu kutubin 
? alfu rajulin 
milyunu dlnarin 
bilyunu junayhin misriyyin 
tirilyunu diilarin 

(ii) kana k h amisahum. 
kana sabi'a ramadana. 
huwa k h amisu k h amsatin. 


‘five books’ 

‘a thousand men’ 

‘a million dinars’ 

‘a billion Egyptian pounds’ 

‘a trillion dollars’ 

‘He was the fifth of them.’ 

‘It was the seventh of Ramadan.’ 
‘He is the fifth of five.’ 


(iii) k h amsata ? as h ara Samlrn 
kana k h amisa l 'as h arahum. 
huwa khamisa f as h ara k h amsata ‘ ; as h ara. 


‘Samir’s fifteen’ 

‘He was the fifteenth of them.’ 
‘He is the fifteenth of fifteen.’ 


(iv) al-k h amsata i; as h ara Hat! li-Samlrin ‘the fifteen which belong to Samir’ 

kana l-k h amisa ? as h ara minhum. ‘He was the fifteenth of them.’ 

huwa l-k^amisa f as h ara min k h amsata ? as h ara. ‘He is the fifteenth of fifteen. ’ 


In regard to form, the tens above 19 are similar to the sound masculine plural. Resembling 
nunation, the final -na of those numerals does not occur in the middle of a construct phrase; yet, 
viewed as part of the stem, the same termination resists deletion (construct phrases such as 
k h amsiihum ‘their fifty’ are rare). 

In this light, it is hardly surprising that with some cardinals the counted noun rejects jarr: what 
appears at first glance to constitute arbitrary inconsistency proves to be a means of differentiating 
two sets of numerals. Since jarr is disfavored in this context, nasb is the only form of ? i f rab 
available to counted nouns which follow the cardinals 11-19 and the cardinal tens above 19. 1 
Both jarr and nasb are used to mark nouns for specification; but when jarr is rejected, nasb 
becomes the only form of ? i f rab available to mark a noun for specification. 

(c) The state of jarr is rejected after the interrogative numerical pronoun kam to 
differentiate pairs like the following: 

kam nabiyyan qatalu? ‘How many prophets did they kill?’ 

kam nabiyyin qatalu. ‘Many a prophet they killed! ’ 

It is hardly surprising to find jarr in the second sentence since the underlying string ( kam + min + 
nabiyy + qatalu) contains a preposition. 
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4. The general rules are not without force even in the context of exceptions: for example, the 
first noun rejects nasb but the second does not in md jd ? a ? illd Hasanun ? illd Samiran ‘None came 
except for Hasan and Samir’. 

In the context of exceptions, vocation warrants a few comments. In sentences such as yd 
muhammadu ‘O Mohammad!’, yd hdd h a r-rajulu ‘You over there! (addressing a man)’, ? ayyuha 
r-rajulu ‘O man!’, and yd rajulu ‘O man!’, nasb is rejected to differentiate two types of al- 
mundda: the simple, and the exclamatory; only the latter is marked by nasb. 

Most commonly, the vocative particle is followed by a name, a demonstrative pronoun, or a title. 
These three structures are viewed as the “natural’’ way to identify the person or thing addressed 
and, therefore, the framework for simple vocation; in contrast, other structures are viewed as the 
framework for exclamatory vocation. To be sure, the first set of structures may occur with 
exclamatory denotation, but such occurrence represents the exception rather than the rule. 

The names and the demonstrative pronouns are defined by selection, while the titles are defined by 
elevation. 2 The demonstrative pronouns involved are had'd (with various forms to denote number 
and gender) and hd: the former may be preceded by yd (in which case it is optionally followed by 
an appositive) or ? ayyu- (in which case it is obligatorily followed by an appositive); the latter is 
preceded by ? ayyu- (and obligatorily followed by an appositive). Here are some examples: yd 
muhammadu ‘O Mohammad!’, yd had'd ‘You over there! (addressing a male)’, yd had'd r-rajulu 
‘You over there! (addressing a man)’, ? ayyuhad h a r-rajulu ‘You over there! (addressing a man)’, 
? ayyuha r-rajulu ‘O man! \yd rajulu ‘O man!’. 


The structures denoting exclamatory vocation are Jt j_lp (e.g., yd g'dfilan wa-l- 

mawtu yatlubuhu ‘O thou that art heedless, whilst Death is seeking thee!’ said by a preacher), 
(e.g., yd ? asdiqa ? and ‘Our friends!’), and 4-JLil (e.g., yd muhibban li-l-Hlmi 

‘You who love knowledge!’). 


When it occurs as part of a name, is nevertheless marked by nasb (e.g., ya f Abda 

s-Saldmi ‘O Abdel-Salam!’); nasb here might be the product of analogy with construct structures 
that are not used as names. 

To summarize, certain vocative structures appear, at first glance, to violate the rules of ? i r rdb; a 
closer examination reveals conformity rather than anomaly: typically lacking the feature [+ 
Exclamatory], they are not subject to nasb. 

Note 


Elevation concerns the so-called : in ma smukaya histad'd? ‘What is your name, 

professor?’, ijlis yd g'dldmu ‘Sit down, lad!’, id h hab yd rajulu ‘Go, man!’, etc., the forms which 
follow yd assume the status of titles; they are “elevated” from the role of common nouns to the 
role of proper nouns. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 See item 15 in Chapter II; also see Chapter III. 

2 

" See the note at the end of this chapter (Chapter X). 
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CHAPTER XI 


CONCLUSION 


The theory of ? i f rab being taught to students of Standard Arabic all over the Middle East is that 
which was formulated by the Ancient Arab Grammarians. 1 Contemporary Arabs find the study of 
? i f rab a nightmarish endeavor: even the specialists among them violate the rules of ? i r rab with 
dismaying frequency whenever they speak, read, or write Standard Arabic. Grammatical rules are 
no more than a statement of the native’s linguistic competence. A theory of Vrdb which even the 
determined contemporary Arab fails to master cannot be a valid representation of the ancient 
Arab’s intuition; this study proposes the rules of Chapter III as a substitute. 

In the twentieth century, a number of Arabists advanced the claim that no inflectional markers 
were used to designate grammatical function in pre-Islamic times. Perhaps the most eloquent 
proponent of this claim was Tbrahlm ? AnIs. 

In his book Min ? Asrdr al-Lug h a, 2 ? AnIs shows that, during Islamic times, ? i f rdb became the most 
important characteristic of Standard Arabic. Mastering the rules of > i‘ ; rdb was considered a 
supreme skill worthy of the utmost veneration, and deviation from those rules characterized 
speech as “vulgar”; indeed, educated Arabs viewed Vrdb as a sacred feature of the language, and 
equated the violation of its rules with sin. Little wonder, then, that the grammarians of the time 
enjoyed a high degree of respect and wielded a great deal of influence within the literary 
community. 

In the same book, 3 'A ms states his conviction that ? i r rdb represents a misinterpretation committed 
by the Arab grammarians during the first two centuries of Islam and passed on to subsequent 
generations. Five arguments are offered in support of his position: 

1. Certain reciters of early Islamic times rendered many utterances of the Quran without 

? i f rdb. 

2. The contemporary colloquial dialects of Arabic are devoid of ? i r rdb; the same is true of 
contemporary Semitic languages other than Arabic. 

3. Even the educated Arabs of early Islamic times violated the rules of ? i f rdb. A native 
speaker’s intuition tends to preclude such violation. 
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4. Omitting ? i f rab from an utterance causes no ambiguity. 

5. As formulated by the Ancient Arab Grammarians, the rules of ? i f rdb display no small 
measure of contradiction and confusion. 

According to ’Anls, anaptyxis was employed by Standard Arabic in pre-Islamic times to avoid the 
occurrence of non-lingual clusters (i.e., clusters consisting of more than two consonants) across 
word boundaries. In this context, anaptyxis is defined as appending a short vowel to the first of 
two words whose juxtaposition would otherwise produce a non-lingual cluster. The anaptyctic 
vowel, 'Arils asserts, was determined by articulatory convenience: 4 

1. To facilitate vowel harmony, the sequence qdlat + k h ruj yielded qdlatu k h ruj while the 
sequence qdlat + drib yielded qdlati drib. 

2. Pharyngeal and pharyngealized (emphatic) consonants tended to select the vowel /a/ [jarh 
+ l-qalb => jarha l-qalb, r urd + l-hd ? it => hirda l-haHt]; other consonants tended to select the 
"homorganic” short vowel ( ik h s h aw + l-Ldh => ik h s h awu l-Ldh, Id tansaw + l-fadl => Id tansawu 
Ifadl, lahum + l-bus h rd => lahumu l-bus h ra). 

With this in mind, 'Aills assumes that the Ancient Arab Grammarians mistook anaptyxis for ! f'rdb, 
and that once the rules of d^rdb were formulated all exceptions to those rules were regularized. 

How does ’Anls explain contrasts which oppose /u/ to /!/ and /a/ to /ay/ (e.g., mudarrisuna: 
mudarrisina and rajuldni: rajulayni )? He claims that one member of the pair was used by certain 
tribes while the other member was used by the rest of the tribes; he further claims that, failing to 
discern this “fact” or anxious to uphold at all costs the rules which they formulated for ? i f rdb, the 
Ancient Arab Grammarians assigned one member to the nominative case and the other member to 
the oblique case. 

One need only reflect on the linguistic situation in pre-Islamic Arabia to realize that ? An!s is far 
from convincing when he argues that ? i f rdb originated with the Ancient Arab Grammarians. Prior 
to Islam, the Arabian Peninsula witnessed a diglossic situation where Standard Arabic was used 
mainly for poetry while the colloquial dialects were used for common, everyday purposes. 5 
Arabic meters favor free word order; it is possible, therefore, that ? i f rdb developed as a necessary 
device to provide non-syntactic markers for grammatical functions. Standard Arabic has never 
been the native language of all Moslems, nor was it the native language of all Arabs immediately 
before the advent of Islam; in this light, it is hardly surprising that transfer from the colloquial 
dialects produced certain mistakes in the rendition of some Quranic utterances, 6 that even the 
educated Arabs of early Islam violated the rules of ? i f rdb, and that the present-day Arabic dialects 
(which probably descended from the colloquial dialects of pre-lslamic Arabia 7 ) are devoid of 
? i f rdb. 
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In Semitic languages which were used for common, everyday purposes as well as poetry, the need 
for free word order was overpowered by the tendency to simplify the system; thus no 
morphological device like ? i f rdb developed in those languages to mark grammatical function. 

The statement that omitting Vrdb causes no ambiguity is more true of prose than it is of poetry; 
such a statement is irrelevant to the present discussion if it is poetry that gave rise to ? i f rab. 

Finally, the statement that certain mistakes were committed in describing ? i r rab may be viewed as 
a reflection on the Ancient Arab Grammarians, on the linguistic science of their time, or on both; 
it cannot prove, however, that the linguistic corpus was devoid of Vrab. 

To suggest that anaptyxis was mistaken for Vrab raises some rather serious problems: 

1. As proposed by ? AnIs, the theory of anaptyxis would render nonmetrical many lines of pre- 

Islamic poetry which are perfectly metrical in the context of ? i f rab. To escape this dilemma, ’Anls 
faults the rules which al-K h al!l b. ’Ahmad al-Farahldl formulated for Arabic prosody: in violation 
of those rules, ’Anls considers the string —-—-■——■— ——— a variant of — — - 

— ■—-, 8 thus claiming that a hemistich-medial foot can undergo a deletion 

transformation. The rules formulated by al-Khalll depict a system which painstakingly safeguards 
the distinct identity of each meter; 9 on the other hand, the hemistich-medial deletion ’Anls wishes 

to admit can change one meter to another (for example, —-— —-—— —--=> —— 

—— —— ——). Modern Linguistics science has emphasized the role of contrast to the 
extent that no elaborate discussion of that role is necessary at this point; but to state this fact is to 
assert that al-K h al!l is probably right, ’Anls is probably wrong, and ? i f rdb is probably an authentic 
phenomenon. 

2. As proposed by ’Anls, the theory of anaptyxis provides no explanation for nunation. 

3. As ’Anls himself admits, 10 the Ancient Arab Grammarians identified certain positions 
where anaptyctic vowels occur; in addition, they provided accurate rules which determine the 
anaptyctic vowel for each environment. One must therefore conclude that they drew a distinction 
between anaptyxis and ? i f db on the basis of obvious linguistic facts. 

4. According to ’AnTs, pairs such mudarrisiina : mudarrisina did not co-occur in the same 
dialect; he makes the same claim for pairs like rajuldni : rajulayni. The Ancient Arab 
Grammarians, on the other hand, claimed that such pairs did co-occur in the same dialect, and the 
Quran confirms their claim. Did the Ancient Arab Grammarians dare to change even the Quran? 

What could have driven ’Anls, a linguist of impeccable credentials and extraordinary academic 
accomplishments, to a theory beset with so many pitfalls? Perhaps a clue is provided by the 
following passages: 
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“The second century after the Hegira had hardly ended when ? i f rdb became a mighty 
fortress, too strong even for the prowess of masterful writers, public speakers, and poets 
of the Arabic language.” 11 

“[The rules of Vrdb\ eventually became extremely complicated—to the extent that a life 
span is not sufficient to learn and completely master those rules.” 12 

“Today, many among us are frustrated by this matter of ? i f rdb: having encountered great 
difficulty in grasping its cause and motivation, they rebel against Vrdb and advocate its 
overthrow.” 13 

Difficulty such as 'Aills describes in the above statements is not typical of human languages. 
While 'AnTs concludes that Vrdb is a fabrication, this writer concludes that the Ancient Arab 
Grammarians produced a defective analysis of an authentic linguistic phenomenon. This study is 
offered as an attempt to remedy the defects. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 See, for example, 'All al-Jarim’s al-Nahw al-Wadih and 'Abbas Hasan’s al-Nahw al-WdJT. 

2 See pp. 198-211. 

3 See 'Ibrahim ? AnIs’ Min ? Asrdr al-Lug h a, pp. 212 - 274. 

4 See 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ Min Asrar al-Lug h a, pp. 251 - 253. 

5 See Johann Fuck’s al- f Arabiyya (translated by Ramadan s Abd al-Tawwab), pp. 6 - 17; also see Arberry’s 
The Seven Odes, pp. 240, 241. 

6 See Robert Lado’s Linguistics Across Cultures: Applied Linguistics for Language Teachers (Ann Arbor: 
The University of Michigan Press, 1961). 

7 See Charles Ferguson’s “The Arabic Koine”; also see Johann Fuck’s al-'Arabiyya (translated by Ramadan 
JAbd al-Tawwab), pp. 7 - 12. 

8 See 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ Min ? Asrar al-Lug h a, p. 267. 

9 See Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 358-368. 

10 See 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ Min ? Asrar al-Lug h a, pp. 251, 252. 

11 See 'Ibrahim'Anls’ Min ? Asrar al-Lug h a,p. 198. 

12 See 'Ibrahim 'Allis’ Min ? Asrdr al-Lug'’a, p. 199. 

13 See 'Ibrahim 'Allis’ Min ? Asrar al-Lug h a, p. 210. 
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APPENDIX I 


CONTRASTS BETWEEN 
CARDINAL NUMERAL AND COUNTED NOUN 


In the following tables, the raised symbol ^ designates a contrast which is displayed by the unit (of 
a compound numeral) and the counted noun. The abbreviation Ref. Num. stands for “referential 
number” and pertains to meaning rather than form (specifically, the meaning which a given item 
has in isolation). The abbreviation N.A. stands for “not applicable”. M stands for “masculine”, 
and F stands for “feminine”. 


The Cardinal Numerals 3-10 



NUMERAL 

COUNTED NOUN 

UI!F. NUM. 

Plural 

Plural 

GENDER 


1 1 

S a. 

1_1 



“ F ~ 

_ M. 


CASE 

Variable 

Fixed 


The Cardinal Numeral 11 



NUMERAL 

COUNTED NOUN 

REF. NUM. 

Plural 

Singular 

GENDER 


1 1 

1_1 



1 1 

S a. 

1_1 


CASE 

N.A. 

Applicable 
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The Cardinal Numeral 12 



NUMERAL 

COUNTED NOUN 

UI!F. MUM. 

Plural 

Singular 

GENDER 


1 1 

2 & 

i_i 



“ M" 

. F _ 


CASE ' 

Variable 

Fixed 


The Cardinal Numerals 13-19 



NUMERAL 

COUNTED NOUN 

KEF. MUM. 

Plural 

Singular 

GENDER ' 


- M~ 

_ F 



' F 

_ M _ 


CASE 

N.A. 

Applicable 


The Cardinal Tens above 19, Hundreds, 
Thousands, Millions, Billions, and Trillions 



NUMERAL 

COUNTED NOUN 

KEF. NUM. 

Plural 

Singular 

GENDER 

Fixed 

Variable 

CASE 

Variable 

Fixed 
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APPENDIX II 

A TEACHER’S VIEW OF ?FRAB 

The following poem was composed by ’Ibrahim Tuqan (1904 - 1941 A.D.). At the time he wrote 
the poem in 1933, Tuqan was teaching the Arabic language at al-Ras'Tdiyya School in Jerusalem. 
Reference is made in the first and the third lines to the famous Egyptian poet ’Ahmad S h awql 
(1868 - 1932 A.D.) who was known throughout the Arab World as the “Prince of Poets”. In the 
eleventh line, reference is made to STbawayhi (c. 760 - 793 A.D.), the father of Arabic grammar. 

! <oL-^4-^ A_iJ J-i» 

? J jl5" 

jj^4 01 SlT» 

djL13 Jl 

SUw^lJ c£lj—* 

*44*’ jjj-A-Sl ^X-aJI -L>rJ 

is! JJ 

%JS «C>\sfJ\» i_£lj c 
^ a a/s a 7 a/s a a <<OjwL>*J1j>> Jl 

^ j ^ „ 0 

■> <6 ^jA^A^ L« 

JjSlI Ojj_ill JJ>I j* 

«4SjJl» jO U 

^ <\rr - r - n 
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* ^j) 

^kJrt^A jjS\j C wIa^I 

! A_jj &j j\ —4^1 aj» ^15sjJ 

A_P-Lj .^ij—*-*’ r%-^A-^-Sl C~>J _ >r jJ 

S 5I53 1 Li ^-LuJl 4^- 

^ ISI AJL? 

^^JJj lAiJ «^r.., l ..L°^.:..Sl» (J jl jjj 

LJJp £Uf 

A JUT J,—a J aJIj |j ^Za^LaA 

jaULSI 3 

^Lji c^ajI ^is^ij 

aIS" Jl_aJ «j5L>^» 


A_>t»^3 L* aj 


jl lal^Aj 


! aJJ—! jL>*jJ'yi J j j U 
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The Poet-Teacher 


Says S h awqi (and little did he know what cross I bear): 

“Rise to your feet to pay respect to teachers!” 

Sit down for heaven’s sake! Can anyone be revered 

As the bosom friend of the young generation? 

The Prince drives me to the brink of madness when he says: 

“A teacher almost ranks with the prophets!” 

Had S h awql experienced teaching [even] for one hour. 

He would have spent [the rest of] his life as an idle vagabond. 

A teacher reaps his full share of misery and depression 

From the mere sight of notebooks early in the morning and 
late in the afternoon— 

Hundreds of them! Were they all to be corrected. 

Blindness would gain access to the [teacher’s] eyes. 

And were correcting them to serve any useful purpose, 

I swear I scarce would spare my eyes! 

But [the fact is that] I correct a grammatical mistake, 

For example, citing the Quran as the authority, 

Quoting as proof the gems of its verses, 

Or [quoting] the Hadith in minute detail; 

1 delve into ancient poetry, selecting 

Whatever is not ambiguous and not vulgar; 

1 almost resurrect from the dead STbawayhi 

And his colleagues who lived in the early centuries [of Islam]; 

Yetlo! despite it all, a jackass 

Places the second term of the construct phrase, as 
well as the object of the verb, in the nominative case. 

Be not surprised should I, one day, let out a cry 
And fall dead between the desks. 

O thou who wish to commit suicide, [behold] I have found the means: 
Decidedly, a teacher cannot live long! 

Nabulus, 31 March 1933 
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) ‘WT SyUit — ^ 
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^ <\vr o J>H 

^ ^ V *1 C^j \jy-i 'J,'j*}\ £.Lc*^i j^j A-JLi^.i OLuiP j/jU — ^>>zJl >vllt 

A*jjl (_£jljJl whs 5 *-! AiL^ll. ^>^a11 ^1^*-ia 11 A^X^La ^1^. 1 -i$Va11 ^jH^aI^xII 

^ ^ A » Ojlji —J C-^l^SsU A-jJjxJl jl jJl £.l^>r I 

* 

^ ^ A * oyfcliJl — aj^ 2 !' a^^« ^Juj — wii^^ ^jel A^^jdl ajeIII 

j-Jlo AjjLLII A* Jgli £.lj^rl Aj^Aj jUsJl ^lp *^-^- L5^^" tlH CCfciP ^bjJl (J^ 

^^tjjlj d-’ji^-_ j jJUjJlj ApLlaU (_£-bLl jl^ 

a>-^j aJ^/ 2 i^Jaji-l ^jjjJLlI ^-p (j^ w\JL^- jJl J*)W ^L«^U — ajL^II j^lz. ^-i>yl$11 

^ c~>jj\ _ > c-^liSsJl jl^ j^ij \ c j-^ s '^ -Lp 

i ^ £ 

^j^j^A-dJ ^-IxJl jl^ j-Juj A*jULJ| A^J^Jl tgll ^>t^vi? A—Xllll A—4JL$ ^4^ .^Lnl)J±a 

^ ^ V A ojj>-j 

. j> 

jl^ ^ll-P <jC*w»-| ^ —<^l)^l ^j t-i.‘«l$ ^)_iliil J1 a 2.1 : $*^l)^l 

\ ^ V ° ojji— j ^JJLlI 

^ ^ V 1 a^laJt j^-aJl jb j-ij Obj^r ^ *111 -A-p ^.iJl s.l$J v>^ 

j^fj A * 1 L*J 1 A x ■> I 2 11 11 <A»w^»^" I J ■» xj ^i-^l^ll^ <^>-*11- ^ J*hil xX»i 4>^- 

UYo jlA-Ju — ^JUjJl 

j^2j> 4 _J^a ^£jAj A?"*! wli^i ^V£> A ^1 My ^ Si)^ 

^^cJjlj d^_A>l_A3\ 

. ♦ ^ ^ -rf J> ^ 

wbP 0^/2^) k^Ld oLajJ ^l^A-lll^ A £lll ^Ul>^ : A^-^Jzll 

\ °\ A * 0^aLaJI A^X>L« —ill 

^ ^ V ^ d^LfiJl APLI 2 U (1 J^il ji^ cplylll wLp cjlv2^j A-y^X-^ll A^X^ 
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jJUjJlj 4y?<£ j b jJij — 4*jLLJ 1 4 (3!j wLp A 7111 a ^ ^ 

^ ^ V Y Sy*tfJl 

£ 

^ ^ V O Ojiji —j jb wL^-^ A_^)^_y11 ajeIII aJ^_$ 

„ a f 

^ ^ “l ^ jLJ 4^$C« c 5 j_/ b>- ^Iji ^vUl^ Axill J^*=al 

\ ^ “l £ ^IaJI jb AilbJl 4**lgll 

oi 55 o. * * 

^ ^ ® A . i j 1^*1 ^ ^ b ^ A^J^JzJl AY 111 ^ 

_$ $ 

nVi SjJkliit — i-ixll (i Lp —l^p <a^-^ ItA ).xvb v-»^ AY lit ^ 

4-^11 j—L^r'yi 4^_^5s^3 4—*«lg ll — j/jIS — £4—>>*11 

\ <\vr SyASJl 

4-al*Ji A_>yj_lia»jilt A ^ lit ^^lt Ay^aaL$->^ A^jly A A A a a y 0^)i»1t ^>t>4Xlt 

- ^lil ULk) y4i diUJl jlj - ali^lj h*^J f^Vb j-L-M ^/A 11 

J> UU ojjUJl o-til 

Ojjl—a j»*>Lfj! J—y JjALA J >—*-® j_y <l)t—«4f- 3 ) ji^—*>-£• j-4u 3 ^ A—-s<>-Ky*ai jA :4*U4Jl 

nnn v^uji - ^iiJi jb - JjS/i p^M 

^ ^ * 1 A AP-Li^U < _Jl^Jl jb j-Ao ^UJl 

^^cjjlj OjAj) d^LiJi v_3jbi.l jb j-Ao A^ aIIyJI^ A^-A^JlII AY lit 

^ °\, V “l Oajija _J j ”^ 0 ^ilgl ^dlgygL <<£XliL£a^l La^UcA A^xll Ajelll 

^ ^ Ox- > JJ ^ JJ ^ 

^bxll 4—^l^Ji L' 4A : 1 _i>l (1)L^>- LaI^A^ LaI^YA : A Y111 

\ <\vr Sj-Aiiii 

wj ^ ^ j> 

0 l-t-aj 4 ■> a ^-A*wO 3>JU-Jt ^ lg; jJjtaJJ — a— ill tj<> Li 4ai^Atj> : Ljjyilt L^vi 

^ <\VV o J>H 

^ ^ * 1 V o^aLaJ' jta jy£jjj — S4>—^t 4 *>lLAll 

^ Oj-*LaJI jl^ j^j •XZL^- yaxjyll jy^J^ A^)—raL- a 1 1 A-V 4 yzjl attA 
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jta 4*^iall 3S\ lj jy^ J^l A 1^11 U ^ till 1 ^)ia.L»=LA 

^ ^ VA v^Uil — J>jUi! 

_ ) — Jytll jl^ Ojj-^p- {^yo-^-1 4\)1 w\_*p oyl* <u)l wLp (3^ tyy a 

(^jji; OjJj) 

jZ*j ^lwi>-wLJl o\j^2j\ ^5jJ\ -la*!! A—^^ilt a__sl111 s L ^ 

WhN ojji —j 0 UJ 

J> 

jU«Jl wL^^-j C j^lill wLP wb»L>-j C Ol—fjjJl C — la—£»a.^lt t -Ag-^.A.ll 

^ £ OS. 

(^cJjlj Oy-b^ fi^ULil 4 »Uj*J l 4_*_lli ^-o^- 0^^--^- 

t iijb-' OjL* _ L^jUsiSlI j*l*iA jj' JJ-lSl JbJr — AjA&^» <>i -^T*—s£i-*-A 

^ ^V\ Ojji_ 1 j^aJI jb AiJliJl 4.*Jg S' 3l*iN|l L <Ui' Ai*- i *“^lp '-C2Aj 

- > j-Jlo <Ljljill (£j$*£-j$\ y±£* /jj ^Ull i^j} ft 1 ^ ^J-^^laII 

(^tjjlj jjwb) Ojjy-J 

\ °^Y O o ^klill 4 j i^tLl *y I A~J^La jsSsj AxJh)\ AT lit 

^ ^ A *1 jl^ yZ*j l) j)jJU*llj 4-u Lill 4*^Iall A^ 1ft A±lll<£* >-i All 

^ 4 “V A ojji-j dbl^aJl jS-2 j-ij yt^LLJ' jv-j&'jjI s 

SV° ojji_j 3iS-SiJl jSj j-io Z£ji u ~j\ Ap^A a_£^2- ^-V> 

t <\Y<2 — \ °\c,y SykUil — ^jUil jb jJlj $.lj^rl 4JU*« L5^ ^11 

^ ^VO 1*1.1 jl^ j-^° 4*jj! ^»ll*l ^-^1^11 ^ v^ll 

^ ^ V V 6^Lili c3j 1*1.1 jl^ wLI.^- ^c^Jull aLx_^11 ^ <a »\\t Ab^ 

1 ^ f v' J-^ S 7) A ^-'' ^ \ t~a —Ail L - ApA A ) A Ll 1 ^^aI Vi A \1 A i ^ifl^A 

^ ^ "l ^ Ojjj-j —*Ji i_jbS3l jb j-ij |jv»l -U^S (s-Lr^S 1) 
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Sp IjAiM iAtlly/l 




Llil 

^ V ^ ^ u V 


J ^-^3 <3 vlijjj L«J ( 3 j_a_lSl y* . lg„j-l j^Jgp ££~L^lyLSl £j*iiJl jlS”" 

<LLl>r dJJi (3 CS^} j%3 4-^* 4 j3j AjJJl ^jJ_p L 11 p il^u i 

Jjjii jj^aI] ^jtjil» tylsS” JjSfl j*-^*aa!I <J s il L*a 4 a^k^- 

Jl ^ 

jj^5a)J «i—>^ itil a_lp ££j*UI ti~?Jl» 3 ^ i-jLJI 3 j i^v 3 

jj^5aS1j ou-> 3*5~" jj : ^S^ (- _ s 4aI <Jj^ jL£| l5 1p wbjj *y aJI^AJI Swl* 3 

oL«_JjjiJL) L&^pAj jjJl olA^Jl 3 aj>3 £liyt}\ AjJJl 

aA-ij J&i u"^-^ dr? u^J ‘ L$A-jLi£ oa^jj <■ (phonemes) 

i j A^J-j i_J_9 Lg^lp ^jjJl Cj>Ijo<jl!I U c 4_«JIS\J! L^AsI^. a? a •:. ^ U t 

. JlAjlj 

(y^ jUp^ll } -ki-lil JU^ JA-SU ai^AJl khSCJl j_^J ^jpj 

. I t ^v _r^~~ i ^ a Aj*k»^»^*u — : ^dx-kj 1^ t ^ 1 *? a 11 a ^ a jS ^ I a ^ a jS Aj AAAaJ 
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4j*)\j <J^->- C r >^l*\ Sjj>ci (jLjlvJlj l3j_ 

I41 L! JjL^J .1 3^ Ll^t-s^ 5 taOp JjUjj ^l^jlj ^L<wJl o^ajJl "aS^jX* L^_J_p c^li 

jj! j^pj 3^“ (JjJlSl Jl^23j I^JJj£ (3 3*^ c4_>lxS*" (3 cLUi wlxj 4 jj_1ww*> 

Jj>-I ji L« j3ejJl JIp 3^ .01 <<C^j**^3 oUii>» (j 

*{J tfJ "tf o 

oOji.1 o^-v 2 j 3 * 4jj4^ C-?OS^ 01 £L»«-\JiJl <_£ij jJj . j^L» aAL» 3i ajuL*j ji L«j 

!(3jilil i*_^l_Ul jj! jlij t^liSsJl 3 ^JjL-vJ.Ij (Jj-s^^I)) Jli .J3^0 

3P Ayy^^ <^j>\^ 3 4j l-^-^-l 4_^l_P)j> l31j>cJl (Jlij $^J3^"1 . 3,aJj 4.1? .a Ju AjLxS"" -OLp)') 

cupj jj^P Jjl «C£*-ll vlilli ^Uilj ob^i-Ul 4-^ljjJ IjPj&y 

LJ&I 5f J^-V ! 4 j 1 ^jjLA 3 g j »>3 4« i ^?ijj 4_ajjl? j-ij . t*_3j)3-->tJi 3 3^3 

35^ 4jJJl 3-^ cjOjj 01 3J-L3 Oijj jl 4 _!LpIjj jl A^j^o j\ 4_1jIjj l)jS\j *^3 4^JjxJ| 

C^JJl La_9j 3^ 3 j» l?**^ jl llpl^i C4«oIjJ jjJ3r 3 ^ ^-ojij 3^"^ 

^J-P j-Aj 01 jJJJi J_xj (3JJj *(3^3^*^ L^wJjrvJl 3 P 4j 4pJjol 

Jl y, 

L« *^OJl c/ 4 01 £j\9aa*J 4jli ^>tjJl ^Ipj . e3j_>- l) lSs-^ jjSr 35^ 

4JlSs-^i L5^" J to ^ r (^J^ Oij cQ,J^^ ^wJ^Jb LSjlLi (.A^j*J\j ^r 4 * 4-^^" 3^^ 

4l_p\jjJl 3 '31^^ lJ^ *0^-^ ^3 L5^" j-^-3cJl 3 ^-^Jj_^ 

3JJ jxil jJ^r 41SU-U! oUKJl c|liiil 3 ^>^Jl jtjji iliii.1 liu .4^LjJlj 

L« 01 V} ^_5^-5 C4j jh>.jJ\ 4^?rjJl 3 ^ 43jJ_* 0 4jt_U 4j>-LliJl 

ji 

*5 „ I 0 JI ' 0 C I it s ' \[ 

. A ^_J y^2 <^J> L?Co ->7 £jA U»J 4_^J^_JU I 
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dJL? Jir lij (3 xT) uyjy^ aJISs^I cL^^Jjijj 

i*l (^xYxrxi) c^r^3 $ u*s ^ 'M O x ^ X H j5^ 

.lL-l>- ji^Jl 515"lil (^xYxV'xixo) ajji? jir^3 ^3 o^3 cllflj3 j^UJl 6l5" 


! ^IxJl l]g,LU '^<2>- jJLs l_5l 

. y ^j-^i (3) 

I^jLj Lo-^ 3 J^L>Jl c_3jJj>- ^3 . c_3jJj>J| J^JLpI J^L>Jl c_3j|Jj>- Jj>t-j (jl 

oijj .^.li-lj ^y>- jJ-j ^jbLSl li>- cL^JLop! J-Lilj Sj-qjL| ISls ^J[^\ 

<ljy& oyojb\ l)V iJJJi Jj-P ^JmjIsLI ^^3 cOj^J\ jJ_^ot4Jl IjJLj jl jlS" jJL$ 

.4j IwLj ol o^5o LJl>- L5>j-1-^ Uj-v^ $.li>l J5rj (^.iJwXS^ .c_3Jji-lj J^-3«*iSlS" oljyJu aJLp 
Jj^j c^yg >' <lJy& (j\i!l 0*5 Jp J” 5 "'"^ ^-0j3->- c/ 4 40jlijl 4 Pj-o3tI ^JJLblj 

: JliJl A^-jJl ^Lp olj-v^VI p-^o oSj -jj4^ 4j*5 6^-3' ^3^ ol 

jj-'j* ^ it^ct 

^ \ j f o O *3Jj P 3 J? OiJ? 

^-L_*5" L&^Jp !i*_*JlS\J| 4_<Lj\_L? i^otLl U_*3 IjOS" _ >- 'J5CJ ”3_^ oij 

-b?^-lj C-Jll i i^_^jlSC 1 J ^-OjJ 5.Lc^i Jj^Ij .^j,I ^__JjdJ I4L;yj cc-3jJ_>sJl 

. j-_^T cJj_^- ^ 131^3 ^L^LS IjIiS} 131^3 o^U l3l^^AiJl j 

4«<J^Jl L)LS^ CO^bjJl CJ$Jj£- C_^wJy (3 ^j-jii-l ^p (T) 

jwlsJl (3 J (1)1 (3 Pwluj ,j*^tJC»Jl 3r* 14 «V?jt_) LaJj^JJ 
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Si j 1*3^1 ^)w\j j! oij ^slUj .4_^lSClS c-^llSsJl S' \J>rj£- l^JLLpb 

j! JjVl LSl :«^li»l d^b5"» <3 «^Lj»j «jj*-l&» 

L«ij c«-L^>r» c^- ^ 3 ^ ol ^liJl j>xJ^y> jw\j^Jl c^- ^jw\j 

^^j-P Lij J»ij . «4 - J» jj_^Jl O-^- ^jw\j l)I ^AljL3 cJltSl 

V^' j JjjL^i l_j^S- 41444 Jjj4Jl ^ygjtJ jl) wL-J Ct-plxS”" Aj>s_ 4 j 

AjjjUaJl sjjii 0 *y /^LjJl i_jji>- ^gip aI^IjuLI jjj^Jl «£.UM 4b4»i U_->bSsJl 

i_ '^°ji~ j^lp a_Isj 4J.1 jjj_i<Jl 3 * ««.lil 4b4»j c«(jjiti! i_->b4» (3 c-Jb^ol jJ jjj^Jl 

3 * (Jj'b/I t_~iS3 3 1 _ol Oil . ^>«jJI !4s> 34 ? c^l3-l i_ 2 jj>- 3 3 -*^ 

.lSUa 2 dl_J Sfjl SjO 1 ^! c_~xSCj\ 3 ll-j^Lv 2 J ojj cllsllixSTj 1 X -P r^T 

3 oby3JU oliJt r l%! j^Jiljl lli ( C^fj ylj/t Jl ylsf ^J-U j^Sj (T) 

- ^iUl y^dj! - ^>34 y*>djl : Jliil ^^llJl 4 ^ ilkcJ « 34 Jl ^bf» 
.jji^Jl £l/t 3 * £ji) j-JlbJ 4Uli 0 % .^L3Jl - ^pbjJl - ixM 

i_~Jr> 4? 3*^' L3 li-» i]y^2£ <Ji v_->U ^J5"(*-~^ (£) 

^jjlJ dij <i~d4i 4 ^JulJi 3 * LaU* SjSl. 3 ^ J4l 3^31 jui p 

i__aLj |0j Ji 4^-^^ c4i 5 *-^ 3^ 

:« 3 j_ill 4 = jl 31» 3 ? 3 jl->3 34 0 " Jl5 . 11 


.^jipL^iJi a ^^-A. c^■' **^3 to3-^ 43^ 4^" 

.La^b-al^ LiipJ (Jp 3*^ b 4 (Jjbbj dj*y 
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<5;-? Q s 0 e ^ 

^ (3 l^-JL L« 3 ^-*-^ > 3->LJi IJlj jl ^ 1 p ^» 

AjSsJj . £lji-l ^>e_^Jl ^3 ^ 3 >*-^ ^j-^23 ^ J-&J C^->«-*Jt (3 5 -^“^ ^Jj L« £_* 

aJ_& (j^j*^ . ^liMj 3 >*-^ X? c^lilj 3 ^*^ X? c^l^-lj <J>^ 3 * k_jdbo oldS" ^ 1 p jZ. _*j 

( JJUx*3 ccL*3*Jl j-& Lv| aJ gj jL_*J*yi ^1 s* JwLxiJ cuX-^h jjl>cJ! ^3231 3 _5 jl ^1 

.4-^lJl (3 ilta 

^ ^ ^ £ ><. 

U 53 .^i I 4 jliU ajJ^X 4 l$ll>- X-j jjp £c_Jl*j Owi^- 4 , <__3La3\ 0 ^!' (Jj ^J^j 0 >^-j» 

3 * l^LU L«j 3 P ^1 £^?ji ^ l)^-' a* ■*;)?> aIS^Jj . aIS"* <»plxS\Jl 3 j^^ ^ Jj yg 3 3 -$X? 35 l)^~' 

«.Lla La^SJj f-liiS"! L* jl 4 <—^LaJ\ cpIj j cC^-JIaJ 

^'<2>-\ ijJSr .lgj.Ul 33-ta 3 * jt-ifcjti j lig-aJ ^j^ojdj ol lils 

^Ip (JjXl j>- JjJ !IwL^ji JjJLUl j-L^Jl Jj^li i^JJi i^JJ jjjjf lils . 

.^Jyg flll ^lp Ail_. Jw\jj C<—^LJl ( s _ 5 ^‘ (Jw\jj Cc-pUSvJl 

I*JLp 3 * c_3l^i?b c ( ^ 3 ^jJ*Ij |*-*jJIj ^ULXb cLUi 

3 * l) 1 Sj C^lo^lj gA^Jz.iilj olib: ^3^1 .AjlCJjsJI aJLpj oL-s^bjJl A-LpJ dJJ-AsJ^ 

.«^ulp JJlS"*I aJ_ 4P ^)3rj Oj)) - 1 " tf^ 

AjtjLX> A-C«lj^ (^-^J C^yJl (J^Jj_^■’L)^ *^-3>c_Jl IJ_& j 

IAj& j l ^,,^>>1 coL^Lirl aJjjLlSI l 5 

Ul S^ljj U&JjLj )l ^UJl 3 r°J 

0 Jl 0 

aJjL>c-XJ 1 dA-^ <3 ^oljjJg.iJlj ( 3 h yjjJb aI^i3J IjIj iSy<^ 

iaJISI j^L^J! ^ diliil (Jp 3 ^ ^ili Jl ^H\ jJp 3 P 


Carl Sagan jjsS^Jj Cosmos ^_jI^ 
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JjYljUiil \iJkJlVy£l 


Nigel Calder C^>-LU Einstein’s Universe 

• \ s- 

Collier’s Encyclopedia “Solar System” 

. 3_^JLLzj^J 1 oj 5^ J “Kepler” 


Johannes Kepler ^l£=> j3U^j [SsL .31 M • ) J,] N ol*\] Tycho Brahe y* 


J3oVN) 


jlif jJii cljj_la? 1 L_^aea 3*^3 jS\_J 015"" 3“^L£-Jl ail 4 j3 3 

J4-9 *Aij .(Prague) ^3 2jj-ec ^lill <3 oLLdslijJ' (*4^ 

3° JT 3 3l5yJ~ £L*a>-lj 3-^3“ 3-^ S' l y^-'"3iJl 

3 '_La 3^' OLajJjtLl £y> <OjJ £-1^7 3 ^ “O-L 3Ui 3 j 3 -dj 4 4-331 ^—^13 

3 j3-® -LL^Ual C_~?-L^3 *y f.( r a^L , lj 4laJ-*>La jlT 4 j 3\J ^ ^gp 

.j_Aljia!l ^jIp ^Jjij jlj -Lpl^aJl I 

^ ^ c 

43jJ_C aJjjjLlII i^/ 2 ^ (3 C^U-s^ljjJJ U3ic« ^LT jlT £.13^1 fijjSi < 3 j 

U^lT 4 _i^» (3 '^1; DlT aiSkJ cj^LaLiSl 3^J olT (Graz) 

^U_Jcoj^Jl c^jI>- Jjwii cjJ^ULl c^T aJI (3 OlT . U&^jiJLS 

^ . o fi5. * 0 55 . , £. _ 0 < r 1 ✓ t 

i -3J i l $ ^L?«cjJI a^> <3 0" 4 AilSj . ^ g a iI ^JLp 1)w^p c■ Jg.i.JLil 

£ 3 ^ (3 DlT . a 5jj (3 aLJ jjaJIj i^iIIaJI ^Taj 

Dir ij olp ^ 4 _LSkJ Cc_-^ri^5\Jl a 5y>- ^lp Ojjli ^1 0^*3* { 3 ^ '^-^ r 

oL«j-Lj^JIj aL«LxJ| 
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Jj'VIjbiM :dlfclly/l 


4 ^U= Of jiill £Lij 

IdA j_Pdj jb ^a 3 > (_}| j__ie-Jlj 4j5*>b jJLS""X. -^■; jl (_j d~fj oO^jj jl diii 

Ijl^—S \ o\j\ (_3 s^pjJLS jJ-O^ OlsOOO Jjj .^-j^j ajLjJ! j _ &lLl ^jSbUl v_^LiJl 

.iflJiiT Ldd-JL ^Jl ^gjjJl ^Lgig-^N/l sjX^s ( j-« d jj .".'j <l^uLj 

^gAl^J jl J_(.diiOl |^Ip (3 0 *}b*e-djl ( 3 ! O^-S"" 

0 j_o_j <3 Ia^IS"" co>L>jl*i.l ^Jju (3 j-05 ""^Ip 13 _ia» c->*ibss-dJl 3 J- 0 j dp-d jl^"" 

^lp 4j 1 9^JUjj ^jAljO jX-0 SJLxJl ISIj c4_L_d _ a ./J.' a 4_L_d ^>sjJl IdA ^Lp j—^“VI . 4-tS"" 

( JuJL>tlJlj 4dljjJl ^lp _jl*S”" dSj . AjUiS-^bij AjI^J-C jJLSsJ ^JdJl 

■ Jp^' j ^ ^uJjl jdjj oddl J0~ j—frdf VI bj* 0>j .|^d l? 1p lS^Ij 


O ' J> . w 


C4_^£P 3j^“ SjIdX (3 <l5^-_>- ig. ■ -./Jl 4j*>b jjOfj-® J-4^ b; ■ ~°i| 

.djwLi jb£| (3 5_7*^AdJl dyljJsJl sOa dOlp L^Lss_d ^jJl jAljiiJl ^3^" 

JldUi Jp- (P) tS^S\ Sl*£j dJJl jlUl jiCd id4 Jj^l OjjIaJI (A) 

: (S) 3r~0~^' ji Cs^ 2 ^ 3^-~ i 
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JjV( :2uSblyj£l 


3 L^-xLmj 3 -^ 4iL^Jl 3 a^-L^oJI JjS ( 3 ^^ (jjjLiilj (^) 

cl ^y» . ^JlJdJ *y 4Jjlj AJLj^ 4 3 33^SsJl jJl 4 j>-L-vJ»! l)I i*lXSi .4,3^ 

Ai^jL^o (^wLSlSj d 3} c cjL^ii'yi Ajj*. il~j JJl 5 " l~L*j {^jksl^j ^LxJl 3 b 3i 

y^\ ^LiJ! 3* ^IkLSl b\ c h Ji g JA jli^l 4i>l^; 3JJ153 f Jl e ^ jufcW 
lwL?tj L<35^ ^ysjA^jJ k^^S^SsJl apJ3> l )1 3 -^ . 4_?-L3*I 3 oLpli^i 



(J3>- oJj>-Ij ojjJ^ JL*S3 l? £**Sj£]\ aS3-^4 3 -*/^ cJLiil OjJLaJIj (^) 

iJj& ijjL»3 33 ^ 33 * 3 ^ 3 * 1 ^a t 3 ^ ^- 3 - .a^j^ 

tf&\ caISCLU! olJL^Jb 3-LSii iiyll iSfj cjuUb 3Aiii 3^jJl iSt .i^yll 

J3a 3 j+^A jj c 3*/^ JJj-igj .Ll^j ?3 b_3j^ 3 h 3 * 

Jjl L*U 3 3 ^ji! & iftUJl 33 IJllSl LiliJlj . 3^1 


. £ 0 % 
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JjV( 


cjiJl ^jj! 

^o*t| ? 'o C 

djjJJl A3 jAS^~j 

iJl 

0^1, J* ~t ' o ^ 

g;f) &LJ.I 

olJU^jJb aLju^l 

jii-Ui 

(uir*J^) 

(AilwJ.1 l_^4Sx_L jL^i 

(4_4fIUl 


* 

•, • °A 

• ,Y" AY 

(Mercury) ^jllaP — ) 

*,*n o 

*,rvA 

• ,YYr 

ji 

(Venus) «j—*p' — Y 

) 

) 

) 

(Earth) — Y" 

^, AA ^ 

r,orr 

MYr 

0 

(Mars) Aj)—«J l — 1 

) ) , A“l Y 

> 

> 

o,Y . Y 

(Jupiter) (Sj£*i Jl — © 

Y 11 

A1V,V • o 

^oTA 

(Saturn) jA-j —“1 

At, • ) 

< 

o 

> 

n,UY 

, i 

(Uranus) ^yy^ ~ V 

m,vi 

yvi ©i,^.r 

^5 

o 

> 

* -* 0 • 

(Neptune) Oy-y ~ A 

Y 1 V,V 

i)rn,i©i 

ri,n 

> f 

(Pluto) yj'y-> — *\ 


N VX V \*\tX) Isaac Newton ^*1*1 


ULSli? Jj-LLP l)LS^ .^JLS^ Aj^Ikj A-uSL^rl Ojjli . Lvll.1^ I ^ *\ *\ *\ 4_lC»> 

CJj*Jp (3 l)LJuJ| <Lo»Jgp oliLJuSCl^l Aj wL^-Jlo L>c_v?!j A_P^LJ C^ljyoS* A^li*-: 

L&LC' 4 ’ A-j_ jcJ? ®ji_^ cJ^ 2 ^ (J>1 W _^cJLj i)\ ^jj jJ«P} .^IjJ^uaJI j*_lpj 

x_3*)ta>-lj Lax_vi?j oJ-Jo 02-^4 AlLoLirl ^|x£ 0 




illi^ yyn tf ,*JJ Ux 
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<jb ^yy aS* 1J| lils .IJLpLJ lij o*-*-b2Jj cOLo~w*Jrl OjLaj lij JjLia A-uilAl 

sji <>i4lj Oh -^' uy. pli 4-^' 

. Ai_* wL>-lj £j_i- A-uilAl Sj_i ^jiajA^xS Lj liljL«l oJ^JLP A_iL^J»l .^jJl A-jibM 

(3 Ji"» jCAaJI JJLLl dwLi-ji AJuiUM OjCli 

. Aj*)LlSI j-L^ oy'y «V^-aJ\ c_33^" 


(^LJJ N^ 00 (J}^VV) Albert Einstein l j<L^\£) i/ }\ 


JjJiAJl ^jJl A^IvwJl A_j jIzJj j*Jl*Jl ^Jp J^C4 _vJjI lJ^ i/*'**-^ 0^ fiJl AjI Jj c3 

01 LJ j ^Isu'yi a-pLJ aJj>-j oLLSjj L)L«jJl 01 L^J^L.* l)LSj . LpLJ^I 

^r fJL* L^Lo Ijj CUC4J ^oUr! d\ i5jali\ Oj^ dJUAf .«jl5^jJl» l^LcJ 
OyLl^l *Ai (jjp ^ci^-Co 0l^-*jJl LclSj .‘L’jboJLJl Jj-i*- cJ->-T 

aL^JI Q*SLJp ^-L^Pr y^l 0\ oij LbjP . aLl^JI JaP ^L^>r! A_L« aS^jSJL* £-4?^* ^1p 

.jlJ^VI a_Lx 5\J| j»^ig p 3 ^" <3 ‘* 1 ^y>c-il3 


/ „ ^ 


y **.. ” l a .. 


j—AljJiJl ^ 3 -* ^jy^ l^*-tP ( 'JJU-C~3 lliA* l)I ^J-aJ IP (_9j_J 

*y G^S^jJl OV IJAp viiJi AJlSsJ 3 J-^»J Aiyd .1 ( 3 Jjb>rL>- 

0J a_^ J^p J_C^JLj oblp X-jj jy^" (3 

ojj !l^_jjL ot? s x^!*' ajL~J Qjlsi ^ l^h dj^" bJ jj.^.T a_ 1 ^sJ_aJI 

A-ijLp a_pJA> J jJ-ij c aj—C o jL_lo (j\—lj—>tJ A_3L-vi.l ^j-L J ^_a 1 J 
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0^3 ijl L* 4JliJl (3 *3-3" cJdl aj^» <^*^k> ^Lh ^ ?3^ UL>- 

cc3*-9 ?lgAS" l)I wljjL^I ?o^I_*_jI j a^L«T (3 JJj l)j3" (3 <*-3*3^11 ^«-lp 

d %yy L* ^_3lji*l ojJlS"^ ^>JL>tlJ wL>-ljJl t^Sj^i\ jlJUi l)],j Li C)\ Jjy ULiJ - 4 

?oL«jJ-Jtll j3LSl I.A^J ^LSjJlj 4-lJg.jJl 3^ A_ik>- 3^1 CL^_* iSj^A ^2-P ^^X-J OJ-j-Sj 

iJSJJJl L^jlp y-A. X? 3^-*^ L^Ju3i 3-p|ji 3J-J-P ^ ^ 33" cl c£3 3-3lS 
cIj^Lj j-A*J V ^jyy ajlL -^ 1 JS'\j2> 3 3^3 .j^-v^jJl 3 } 33>rL^; ^3 Li*y Oj^ LgJL&i 

Li 2 ->■ V (JLr^' J—*3^ l/3 C l 5^L^ ^jP 3^ 3^*'^ 3Ui 

1jL*X> lljwU jlj 0^3 .llLpI *31*-^ J-pIj_aJ 1 o~l3 C-^m-«jiJI I3U ?a^2^- Jj^3 (^5^Lh ‘*33' >L 

j 4i^Jl L3^3 c jj| i^LJjj ?a^ 3 jj___^- ll^H IJIju; 4i^Jl i*Jb lili :>>- IS 

Iwtxj cl^SjSvJl Lo*lS"" IStL Ctw^-S^SvJl A^-^J ^ AXjIj !SLL cAJLi*>» djX£ 

3 ] ?olju 3 L&' Vj Jl/Sfl V a!31I!I oIjl^JL 3 -llJ J ccol^l ?a^3 ^ 

3* £-+£■ L« 33^ ^>3 3-3\J cAil^Vl 33" 

Lo-15^ ^JaAs^j A£yL> ^-3- ^jJl c 13^3 *^3\-sX> jlJUAJ .2 j3 ^jJl SjjJiJl 3 ^ 

(^5-Lj ISj A-jilJr^ 3 c3 ^ 33 . 4 —jjP 1^3 Sl^jl 

?3-L^-p ^La^J-v^ U ^ 3 ^ ©3^ 3^ 33^ *^-*-5 3J-^2J 3^* ?oL<>-l3rl 

Ji oj>^3 c3J-3— c?y^ l5^" l 5^ 2 ^^ 4 ’3 (J»i l)} dJ^Li 

-^3rl 3 ^ (j ^3 ^^- >r l)I L^ plj J^yL^vJJ 1 3J-3p 3 1 ^ 

j _ 3lj c 3^^^ aX^JLlj 3-^4j c^& 3 w ^' . ol53ijJl J _ 3 L 2 J o^J^: oL^-l j 

j^iJi 3^-3 1 3^* . j^x^j 1 jjlp 33^3 3"^^ 3* 3i^j c 3_3 33^^ dw ^3^ 
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^■xA-Sl ^Ipj ^wLpIjJLSI ^-s^J ^1p 4j^2jJl C#4j c$-1A-s^-LJl aA|l>-^J* 1 ^j\J 

.llA^j SjJ ol^l jJUiJ 


AjLaSsJI Aj*)4 ^Aj Ol CL-J^: Aj^ jgjJl OV cOljji^-Jl j\_P oli2J>“*)U»li CiJj 




Jl J*Lp Oj^ oL«j1>lLI aLaS" J-pljJ ajolLjIj j! ajLaSCJIj ^ 

Ojjli ^Pj . ^.1LgJu^- ^jJl j &lj_liJ! J-U^J o^til j«L5^ JLpIjS .jj^.j 

.IAI3 j^i^lfiJi cy 

.^ ^ tfil ^j^p ^LjlJ Vj o^SlAJl j^a^J ^ aj>c_v?Ij aJ^U wLpIjJLSI o^c l)I aJj^jiJIj ^ 

• ^ J-* 3j_S"US^ <jiA;l u^^'j 


^jjJl 0^b> ^JLp J^^~A..J *y A^lp A-Jjl^j A_AJLJ^ J-pl^JlSl l)j^C <1)1 ^j-y^jallj 

jJ_*S"" Aj^ikj X_p\ Aj^Jajj Cf JS* Ajjj?*9 . lA AX*JL^tI L&j\_P ^1 La1JJl£j £jj 

.L^pjj ^^5 L«^-^ aS^A-I oL^y Jj aS^t oLy^ii^- *y Loj£^J 

JJlLj>- ApljAJl (j'y J^CL-vJj Ij w ^-^' C^l; Lo-5^ Jl (_£ijJ aJLp A_j^ jgj 

^ s . 9 .- - ^ 1 ',?£ 

.A-ul^JUP j^P A-^jc^b jwl*j 

Ajj—igj cL^-Lv? Va^j^p j_aIj a^___^l (Jj ^^.iLj ?a_! _isjp- L« cwU^I ^J«AA-|j 

l)1 V} Ia*-CJ *y olAi >-*j\j> JjS jJ aJI ^IjJl ^.L^>-|j oll2j>-*yA cL^>-Lv^ ajlAA>&A 

Aj ytiJl Lj^ 5^ U>4 il AJijj! ^jPjJlj 

Juji LJl ^1 ^JJI JcoiJl ^lISIj Jjl^JI Jl ^jjUl JuS} j^U L^wa^t jJl 

<-jyu ji ^>oj oi-j-Sj ?1 _^LXjj J-Jii-I 0 H 2 s>-^I\-a 
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A_i4Jl ?4 Jp j-*-^ ^_y* 

A-*34>c_i Aj^iij ^111^1 <3 ^4-^^ Cl U-^jvil lij L_SO .J34-I (3 Jj-iJuJlj 

33^ A-^wjJl Aikj>- cJj3-J AjL*J| ^jP ^ ^4p 4 j>-Ij ij\ c)jjJg3^ 

^2-^ lg-P OJj^iJ jJl 4^—*J'j O^J J^-j L^'->^ J^\3 

cPj-jJl ojjb ^jP OwL>tljJj .i^JtlSlj AjLaSCSI c^j^lijJl 4 -Jp j»jjLJ ^jJl j-v^LjL!1j 

• ~ ^ t/t %ls^ 4 

^j-4 j*-> ^jAL^*)!) l5 Lp ^jij J-jl^U ^JLr - *^ (^) 

J^liVlj £j ygjl Alo~^0 L5 U (34Si wL^J . L&JLv^>-j j{Jf ^jJl ^ip 

J.lyLLv*>^ 01 ^ j%-JLstj LaJ->- l)LS^ wLij .^2 jo l.^,Qg*j 

A*JJ| £.L>Jp }j_J*l l-L^J _*-? -^J . vl^STjfdlj ^4_ I^ap Jp[ 4^ ^r 4 3l 

^y» 4_pIj ^ j| ^LJjJl ^T 4 ^jL-4^4 Oj ts^ L?^ J >cjJl lj*—3j ^y*-* 

V .^ r «<llj| Oji_ p JUp a*J ^IP 

4_P y^~~^ Vj ^jJ&AJl b*> V 4s4*-*-^ Ow\jJP> ^JiLSl (^) 

y r ^k^!)\ Ob 3 J™_j ^vbl^iJ AjL 4 ^jP» . ~b~Ci ^Lp-J ASLj« AjLJU^ <3 V} 0^1*131 

<3^L_>-jJ^ l4li . A_LjJ|j c_3l_>-jJl L^ 5 (jLpjj Si l)^J C C^-4^ 0*^4*-^ (^5^ ^ Ij-l^J 

. J_jjJi L5^" (^3 L5^ (3^ 3 L 4 

. ^yjzJ* 3™^ ^ij cdwL>-lj aJ^jij j ^jyxjyJ* CJ\^y>\ lij Li-jSj_i (^5^4 

Jj_^Jlj Jb!_>Jl ^ j{-w*3jlj ^j3j_L l c3L_>-jJli L^4-^ 
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jL-Ja^lj ^y .zijJlj (ji —^a 3Jli (Jl jA-^JAj s'j —ail c-iLv-jJlj . ^ a ;ilj 

. JlS sJlj ^glaJlj / . ,/j »iL 

l3j^JI <^AaA lS 4^ ^/aLlSI £)Af iil . aSUj {jkj w :OL-Li 

lilj . >j ->r- IU Jl^*_-lA'U J_JlL!|j 4^ij a JU J_v2jsJ|j aJiAAU oUjJlj ^Ji^Jlj AjJlj ■_ °Jg.g llj 

•fj-^b :^4j' ^ 


0 < __ c 

^Ijb c-Jl 


~LpIjJlS| ^JjLSl aLJ- 9 A-fijli? L^_jco3t *y Ipjj A*_*_A>> ^.iji 

K^- ^JJ» A-L a1JLJ> A_11p- 01 L^ 4 <UjIJL* dJoLo-li ^Jj 


^>tX£ lM £-*jli C^L^Jl jjjLSl (j_4 £_JLdJ ^S\J 


• ij^ASl A*AA- ^ 

jJLj jlj £j_*Jlj _>sJl AAiaa>- 01 £-*jl 

3-* jA *y ( j^gjl-^-i- ll £y Ij*Aj iAAJS ^J-AiM .SjLwu'yi iiSl-bci^l 

^J—pLiJl ! ^jA ^AjLvsAJI sAa ^SL^J SJ- jjTj £jjl Jj-L^ (3 lA*y 1 g A fl-a- 

jJl jjpAJlj cj^l AA; ^PliiJl aJI ^ y;AJl Sj±-&\ L 4^4 jJl 1 L.UJI 

Ij; JtjJl ^lj->l £ 3 "* j 3 ^ ^ClS"" liLytj jg fe?.-~ jLj ^jASsA cJli _-Jt-l.il L^iA-Jj 

A A •£ o f , ® > 

^Ipj c^vpIjL^ ^1 ULj_>tls ^jJLpLL* ^1p _Ujj . £j_ £-_jU^J1 <-^kS~ y& ol^oI» 

i Jy^Ap-li cj ^1 

«. CUl^c-lJ'j ^wLjwL^Jlj 

.«Jwtii-l 4 jL>o Aj[^" 1-4 ^Jl A-^J-LLJl (Jj yd&JlH* i^AJi 

A-jg^sIaj V l^jlj-JU-P ^>cjJl Ijjk ^5^ J w ^4 a_^wLLU 1 IjJj 

jJ-j L&lj_ ife A^J-ai.1 a_ p ^JJLSl 0 j^_x 5 ^ apI jj 1 c^-C^Jl 

j^lii ?L^i_-Ai t^Jjlj cJl jJ t^jjb C-Jl :aIIpj olil->j ^p 
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jS*\ ^_U dJJi (^*J ?4 j ^-^ry* (jj A_>rL>- Oj^ l.^iL.Jg.7 ^lp 1 

CAjlpJ Juv^ij $.1 J- 1 jI ^*y® aJL^jJJlSI di?JL>.| C^Jj $ L&^C*ui yollSsJl d^L« 

^Ij 3 ^* oLo'yi yoULlI i^JjJj>-I o-^Jj c AjLJlSCgJlj aI_^LjcUIj aI^I^UI ^p ^iJjJo>-i c^Jj 

^ , ? _$ 

o' 't,\~'\ ' \ -tot r Z ' > * ~ „ 6 ' > K * ' > l\ *°. ' \ \ ' * ° ' At 

( j-P t^^Jj C Pj—V^»J c_^wOwv^j J—J|jj—y^ljj 

j»L>c3lj biiS*" 0-I*J-9 'is^ °Cj^ V .t^jLfl_liJlj Jj^Ul ^L>-ip'yi 

>( JjlI? j^p <3 yoLx.I^J 1 

<•—-^Vl ~Ly-P aJjk l)I tjij LjJjP ^wJ 

A^vJ^I (J^^“ 4_L> 

$y>tlJl LJ^ Oj-l-P OwLjwLj>r 4iUL> jl C^jwb»- —ft j^jxJl l)| <-^ a)^aa^o .» 

1 cAjjl^n c4jjly£ IjJlolj cAjjly^; ll^ jjiJiiLli i^JJi £_*j .^Cw\3 ^y^\s>- £j^jp 1 _C| 

jyM *-$1* j^S" J4^- ^ y^ji* j*-^ <3 y^ij .OJ-^4 lysJ ygy 

£ ) o x 

«.l*^ JjJ^Jlj 3J-ta 3 -jf 2- ^" (J>i cyslilll JpIjSj _*3 

y^j-s^l Vj $y^All yS' y* jt^Vl j*y Jp AaJ^P jJ_J wLs^l oil(V) 

lyoyiJ of Ojl) Su/% oLlSfl Lu^if j-J>\ ^ Oj-Jo lit. :!o^lj &S ^ OJjAj 

vilJi £-*J ? L^jASsj'yi j_* 00 l 4^»ilji (_3 QkOsULoJ! aLaJlls J_|| 

^Jl 0?-^Oi»! Sjj^j <3 L_LO_iJl 01 1 _jjOvjjl . fOij^'l ^jip J^>jj0 JLp 4 _ 

JiAjLl oili^-*)0a (3 40 J_^5-1 ?43aJjj (_$OJl J_*oJi LO^-a ^UL*yi L^o jio 

?J_ jJj ^-a a : T *y J_jUf. 4JO ^jip ^ytil jjtiJl JJ^-J j . s>~e" ill ?3J-^0 5 j 4J la 

^^02.SI J_SOT £- jjlj Jpl Jj>t5^ (joLxiJ 0 I 4 I 4 ?4Jj]s lila c jlaJUJlj 

^I*]|j olib-jjl sO_&j ?l3lS\Ol Jj_4 j lilaj cIaSjO- _inj Ilia ?olij Ol-S^ cO*3-*4l3lj 
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JjV( 


I.^.^xj ISIS* ?L^JJ£ ajIp ?l0> ?L£LO L« cajLiSsJl 

Vj j-^i d ^IiJ' ?J-^I U2*u jJ&j l*2a*5 £~o lili ?j5^l 

ol C^jlj ?4JC_>tlJl AiSLyg-Ll wL_Sj ^ cj ^-^2 ^ aL^uLiJI iQ^uy^J 

LLO Vj IxJLA-i Llj^r _LP J _ ^ t^LlSsJ tiU 0-4 li? L« 

4 jj_li2J» A_jjJ<LC*u wL5 \ ^JLfiJl ^ s^Jl Ij^xJ-v2j i)\ <3 (Ji i-L>t-iJl £y» _$ ^*-0 

iJa-bJuj jwwjJl _ L? <3 ^J-Lj jt g** ojj .ajLaSCSI ^1p l^i _Ip ^ | * *xJ c« ( J^ii-l 

Jwij ^jJl JjwOJl A_LlJ>l aJpl^i lils J.Jgi-j jJ-j c al>Ip ^-Lj ^j^>- ls ^* ^ aS^M c-~0->- 

o^L« jJjj ^^3 LaSw\ _>- OljjJVI c3 ^_ SjJI ^jjlLj V aIS"* dwL^ji- I^ipL^ <3 

Jp jjJj-Lo _ &~loJI IjjSi .Jj-liJIj AiLo^lj _^cJl J\jT -VS ap-j-Oj? 

$4_jljLo 4jL»L?>r J _pljJlSl OjS'J Jl ( Jp 0,,^> ^ j j»L& }wLy« ^Jp O^lslp *JjJl ^JpJ i 

.^jJl Vj 0^U*l (3X1j 3_V ^j-*j-\Jl fi^L« jijJ A*-«L?*r J. _pljJiJl l)j^J 



fc&Jl ZjJS $ ci3>j kll^Q of *IA JjSfl SjLAJl 3* %v)cl 

^y» A-Jp J^_1 *j L«j Aj LflSsJl C^ljjJgJLil L^jwb V Aj^Aj ^-^AJLOJl 

^>cjJl 0 j-^J-Ulj .JwJxJ aJp L°j cJipIji 

j ^ii-l 4_jcLj i La A?>LJ! AjLjJI C-*iij wli Aj^>sjJl l) 1 L)j-ii?L 

<3 3^/^ ^ ^ 3^1? -3j— 

i ^JiAji-! (jl . ^ljiLwu*yi -X*-£j 1 4jb OLv'y ^J L "-* a1*Jj d^ j*}\ 

c^»li Xi^kj ijjjl^S 3 j> g ■ 11 1 3^° ‘ " J C^'^ ~ '3 ^Liij>-*>U.I (jru 
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3 c (J-pljJLSi (_£l) ^Uilj £^l) ^L<wJl !4-j^>ejJl £ j °/r> l\ \ 

AJCLju^o oluip j>«jl!I wbJ»^-» 3 -* Si 3 } oj ciXSi 

^JjLl 3 *^ ?l£j~4 3 "*J .lV 5 «^- 5 j^-JS ^jljil)) e^bS”" 3 p JjVS 

b^b-b S aj o~li*Sj JjLaJl 1 -L^J j^i jJ AJL^o>x_i aJj J&j 3 > 3 -*^S ^^jJJLSI (3 l )1 SjLwL>- l)IS^ 

Aj>tJ ^“j-^ ^4 jS J^_LaJ 1 j ^ 0 "~^ . SbJ-i 

JjJLSi 3 -* O^o V} l^-A-j olLSsj V ajMj . aISLJI Ai^ll |JL3 l)S i^AJJj 3 ^“-^ 

j^JLil ^y» wVj 3^5 ^ Ob . aJ_P ^»J-Aj jij aJ wL^ J^b-P j ja ygtf " Sb g,j *Jl C-^*j VS c_3Lv2jVSj 

L14^ t3i-S4j Sjlg a ?j c^j^o^LajlSI Jj Jl^SsJS 3 ^* ajL^ ^^jJ-p ^JLp 1 ^lLw*»I 3 ^ 4 "^ 3 i 

.A_Lj l_P 3 } JusliL) ^y 2 -C 0 S A_<Lbl>- oJ IS"" 

iJjjJ^JS ^Jwy^-aJl Ijjfc AjL 4 j aJ_1Xjl5 l)S b> 334 ^xbuJl 3 -* c 34 J3;M 3 i Jij 

hy^j Vj <J>! V 3 3 -bp} 

3** aJJS A-s 5 ^ jlS" JJb ^^J-Ajjs AjL^ Jwjli-I Jjbp ^jS' ^y2JLj l)S 3} A_>rL>- 3 3” > b • 
.Ljwdl jjJ_p 3 -p S-3^v2JL^ 3 b*^3 ~L&jJl c 3 b/^* Oir !^oJ-ajJ| I-L^-j bjibj 

l )1 i3i-S4j LjLC^P ^J^Jl AjL^ Jujlii-I ^y 2 J 2 JLj 3 S ^1 Ar>rL>“ ^S A_?rL>“ 3 

j^>-j .^tj^Js ^Ip JS-^jj 3 j-^J^s Jjij c 3 j-^“S 4 

.dwlxj LS^"^ jJrl 3 0 "^ 


Ijii Vj ^isi J* \pj aL 3J1 v J\j Ji 3 bill o4iJ! 3J1 >j>\j & 5 jl^Sfl 
L«j (3 33-s^iJS ^pSjJl ji aJ jlS" Ui 1 ° j ^ 2 jl j jij ^JbJjbl j..^,A.j ji iJjLLiJl 3 

^J_3lJS A^$s_>t3 ^bjl AJLAJL« Aj^iaj jl 3j-^Sj 3 ^ A.,I?,>- 3^44 S-b^ CU^“lJ ol5" 

Al^jJbSl aJII^JS 3 ^ .(primary data) 54jj^S S^lib iLsS UUJ| j34 
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'kjJ&J i^JJj J^JLLLo (jl djytJ ISjij L^JlJLv^J 4 _lJjVl fi^Lll £^-^7 £-!£_£ 

oL^* L^S"” ^ 01 di-Si .^jv^dSi IwijSi ^3 L&L>3-S"i 35-^ ol^jJLiJlj ijJ-jOl 

'j > 'J-*}\ ^>sjJl ls^ ^ ^ (3 o33 31 ^io oV Li^lS" c^&ljj 

wiij !^j>&jlSi (3 ^jL^S""4jj_l^a> 3J*Ji _ *-* ol -I 23 LJcLj jl 

4 _JU- ^ .L^J^J £S& I 4 j^j CI4I1U" SU-U l^al^pj tl*i£ 3^-tl o$lll j^J-U 
if* 'j*\ ydi h &3 *i^Ji *uuj> *J ^13 03 jiaUi dyi ^ O/aj of oSi Ldp 

^ 1 p lyi^ji jls LlL^ s-^-^ (_^j *yy j%juj Lla_p j_aJ ii>- ^j-iM 3 ^-^^ oi .^Kas- 

jjloj Li wL^ 3JI aJj^. 1 ? 3 I ^jp^Ks^ i!*»l J OjJ^jjs^j b £[Jtfujjj c 3 LilJjfel 3JI iolil 

.J^Ul l«Jl 



• tv ^ ' 
. Ytv — m ^ v 
. v\ - on ^ r 

. u^-n v l 

.T \ ~ Y ^ ^ $lx- _^£l) £—jjJJl c ^ 1 -lUciJl c National Geographic 


4_Ip 3| j~L*_Xj 4_o^t_P jJ_*_J oliii^-*)LLl3 * i~A\J\t ?>: It ^4 C^U:l?-*)LL| J_I_£ ^JjJl ‘Lj-Jtj^xJt 

t. & & ' ' 0 S ~z s * **■ s *ts s o 

Ul cl _ £-1? 3r? l£jJ 4 Sfj 3r? 5. • l ’ 1 *^ ^ c£^ 3*4^ s-ij-^ - jLt»J . 4 « a L>;^ 

4_*_Lil* 4 < tf 1? < <a 4_>_*^_ ; 1? ^wL_13 4-pl< «/gll 4_j_S^JL^£jl 4_v^liL| 4-j^„lg„*.Jl L«l ! |j_& ^3^ 

. 4_^l_P 4_)j lg > 3| 


• C-UP -\i-^ C ^4^-Xlll J^^.1 


. V V 1 ^jP C ^wLojJl C j ^P ^L^Ji -LU' 4 1? v a^SjJi C Al-i ^11 aUUJI A Z^A^aII 




'yi l g “ pl-Lyg 3 j _ 3 ^ ^_ *2J}\j 4_Jj_I 2 -LJ g.\ _ >r 3^_l)I 3_^ <JLJL>Z 


• t/’jJ-*!' J «iyaJ» JJi-1 Jl c~ 


01 


-??0) 7-L»_0Jl ^->b^J1 l^-L^ 


• <sK 


-VI 
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** +* 


i?Jk Jtr^ J 


^ — & 


4J»lp-J Aj^illSl 0wL^^AjJ OLjC«Lirl 4_li_L? £.Lj^ l g « 1 

< J A. Ji ? C ^ ^ ^ ^ . o Off __ ^ 0 « ^ • “ t 

Ijjk V Ulj . ^^t)l ^j^jydl 2L-1;$ (3 ^4^^ Ltf> Jj>xJoI 

L t^ s ~ 1}^ 3 ^ 3 *^ Oj^J t-^S- ys- 3i jJJLSjJU jjjilSsj ,j^i?-lJlj f.L>JAJl 3| c-o-bM 

jJii cC-oJji-l 1JL& ^ g_.il Jjj-^ ^ .oliykUl ^«_?r ^jip 0^S3 !L^Ljj cSljJuJl i_JLls <3 

l»-^j^3 •s-’U-^’V' <3 l-i* lyt 3 ^ sy^Mj Jji'VI jj-=M 3 j*-fr3i 

ji 

> q/q&j L« ^UlSI dj^ ^4cJl 3 cb ^4"^ Oj-C^ 3^* 

<3 3?*^ 31? <3 c334 3i p-4-44* £“4 31 (S^3 

3 ££^Lllj jt-L> 3ij c4_i3Jl 3 W^ ^ <j -3 (3 j^j-3bJI 3 i 3 ^^ 01 b-ll^>-j cilj-ijl 

u 4jj35sj % yi , j4^jJi 3 -^ 3^ 2 4 ;:s:6 ^4 oi 3 4 _3iJ^ ^ip .ajUJi ii^i ^j-p j,*&jL'i *y 


aJ»Ipj oL*^l3rl 4;1 lg 3^*J .o^l^i£*»Vlj ^-Oj-ill <3 *0-^3 3^ 3 *^ 3/* 

j-v^JL-il 3^ j^-Js 3 jJ- 4 ^ c AjJ-J^-i^/l 4*1! I OjwLj^: ^3 

^j5b . aJLp (jiJ! 0->t-Jl Swl^ o^ ^3^ 3^ 1^ j^L>-j 

jLxj ^jUI jj_>- ljj>ti Jjlj JjcdJlj (,^A£-\ ^JlSI jCw 3J| J_j^iJl 

jljjj A^j^Ll 4 -^JLj JJI^j (jljA_3r ^ J*"''^’ 3 ^ LlLJ .aJIjJL* 
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y* ^ y ^-J c-^L 3J| j ST-J* jw\jj JJ* *&}\ 3*P (3^^ 

ol 3>* J>_ 1“^1 3 *® Uj^_*-5 “Lr_* c 3 ^*lj OwLwy^jaJl ^Ujj 3|5-^1 3 lj^3i>- coj-a^-I 

L«j aJL>- ^1p oj-^-?-^! bj ^CwbJl ^^jLv^>- y* oj-L^l b 3>4i? Oljj! {yj^i 

qJjJSt -bbJl jIS-Cj! ^ *3J L3Jj .^dbi-l wbwbL\j ^j^aJliM ^CwLtfJlj jJ^ b*9 OjJj-P 

(3^>c-3 by>\>r A_J bil viii^ cJubjL3-£Jl 3 _JcdJl 1-4 £-A-^-b ^-^Vl 3^ 


•lT 


X 0 / ^ s 

Syllables ^_jj -^1 ^Ulil 

JJLp ^jj ^_ a - 5 3 1-3-ft-j ^jLaj ol^t ^ iSjai lll^ ^£jl 3 ^j 

CJ'^K^zS' b~«x V ^^jLli!| jL^brl aS^3xJ b_LJ l.^3>*l jtlC A-3j,^>Jl olpj-3rtbJl 3 * 

^ 0 

C^jJ-l 4*JJl ^_Lp 3 SJjjiUJ! oLpj^StI sAa .(intercostal muscles) C£j-CaJI ^aa ll 

.^IsLa^JU 

l(Jj jlail jy^2Jl]\ L^UJ t jLf-jj ■ -? all SJljJJ—iJl 4jJJl (3 ^sliiilj 

^ } 4 / a / / « 

ja J_3' -A-a_ 3 ^3^4 t/ —*2 aM^] a 

> 

.^y\yst 4j*>\j jl jUS^LC- 4_LjL*j ,lSj->sJLi £yt JjlaJl *JL Ia^j C^S^LC- .iSjJ’^A 

jLisi 3 Aiks y j_£=Ali\j ci<y jLIji 3 4 JUj 3^ 

/ 

.1*3 a^S^>-j c-3j_>sJl ^1 p <<^^_>c3aJ1)) aJ^-aJ (Jw3 l)1 ^3jJ _*Jl c^bw 5 ' 3 jlp . aS^_j>- 

^ 1 p lj)^ a ) jJ& ^y^jj-*Jl ^b*c-v^l Ol L^l Oj^ .bilSL LjSi l )1 

.a^-J-^ (3 3 ^ l-b5^4 *^b-v 2 jij ljj& 
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4 .IsjlSj c ^ ^J 5 i LgJLS^ 4 j*>Ij ^4 4 _jj ^3 4 - 1 ? 


^ •- IJj _j L>ji>jl 4_jjS\_* ^ 

4_jj^li «^Li)) A-lijlJj Lk^Jljj [p Lo-ijl 4 jjS 3 «^a[p» ^laJj 

a > a ^ 

4_jjSli ^oSj-iwUl ^UsJl «^j^L>- » 4^>tf Sj CJ^jl. iLi LoJ>ji 

• l>- Jj ji? ~L>- I j ^*Jg...a..^ 

,^h LjcLI^ jl \j^isa.a v^JiJjj ^^>>S\ l3L^ c 3 iJjpxJLa ( ^J^ l)1 

S S y s' S' ^ Jt jj 

.^JaJLiJ <LcL>- jl ^JaJL^J 4-li^ilj i_iJjj tJLjlJl (_j jS'L- ^jS""41 L*2 jI ^evsljij 

oj^Ji jj^' ji u cAis^-io JjjUi ^j^jl^jj ^jjl y ~'^ a '' ^hJLiJU Uj^j isu 

:J&! j^xlJl JU 


jl-pli -Pli -pll 


.^Jslill jLi (3 UL^^J 4ii^-*}Lc ( J^2jjJl |jj& Ll^x^pI Jij 


Rhythm 


oixii olw\_>-^Jlj ^-Li ^lJg.iJ l_iij cjiwL>-^Jl j^~jJ ^IJLh jwL^2j 

J OP . ^ .__ O^t P __ ^ | 0^1 "? /■/ OP _j| o __ 

O^So wlij cC-o^>tJl ^JLxJI <3 Lo Ltfj J_j_Jl 0 jSo Jj Lj& L 4 -LP 

0 e^3 Jij j_jcsiJlj £uT>Ul ^UjiSl j _jcdJl j (jy Lo-S"" j^2ij Jjj_L ^J^IJLaLS! 
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IpJj ^ULU Oijj (3 L^H bo^" j%-*-A! 

.^LJl jjL» 3 ^* c^j—jJl 1_4 4 _ 0-5 Sj-^lb jj& Vj 3 "^ ^Jj - ^ 

^jlaJI ^iJglJl ^r 4 -bbc! 34*ilb 4_il_o <3 j b bi c-wL*^!j 03-*-^ 3 *-~A! c4£b li]j 

CL^Jl cQjj?!..)! • 4 j*Aj ^ip bg-^J-b j! Uj 3/^ j>x 4 

. jj>-ijJi j >t^iJ jj^J 1 b'y^ ^jiLiJij ^*j <j^~j . 

'C 

j 3 -H^ ll?L>- Lljy cALb! c3 cL~J/b cjj^yi -b^-Jl jjh c3j 4?Lil 

-u-^, * ' 

/ 

4 ^J colli! i_dil jjLJ ^Ui! .*LJl j^Lki 26 JUJI SJL^. 

^JJLii! ("gjsJLtij .^.LlJ! AiuT^Jl Sjj>c_i ^)l jjii ll?L>- *b^*i_ij! (3 -WIaaJI 

L^JL* 4jlLJuAJ! 4k+^a .ib 4^»L_Ai! Ai-joiJ! JfiLjJJ (^bJl *-\ l A I j-&j cJbJl Jfl-ojJl JjH 

aLjllJl ^ ;_^ ^ lilj ILl^J U* 1 j £~cJ llllLil L_L 2 UJl 5L ^ 4 i 

. 3^4 a jJj .4_4b-5^^ 


tsJ^\J^\ 


gS^JLli *y_ oil sJL^jLlSU :'aLj_L U»Ij ig ...?; lit JJ*^I ^1 p <lL*jjjl!I 

_P L2ujj ij _A ^i_P jq_•(_ _ _ _) _x_a-a aIjj_ i^Jl 4l*XjjjJU g _ _) 

(patterns) c_JtjiJl g* gjjlkJ llij jlzJi j^S"<_} £-jjI jl o*)C jl ^U^-l 

.Ql^Jl yjj-^ ^ *L>p> J^J) ^jLlJlj cJJlUl t( >;LiiJl jl4 JI J ‘4- 51 

.^ujlvsl «eLjoij U>_^Jj t --°.; jl U^JLp t./ j~ jj^ajllaia L»jI^ ^J^-a-^4 ■'■■ )lj 
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Jjl '~2~» jjt S^xJl CL-S-C" 01 O ^ Jai ■ La. 'I jl^5s_iJl 01 Oil 

*y <Uli Olj c^UJl (_£jjlOw«J| ^LL^AJ jjJgfO-Ul jIjSsjJl 01 (_^O'-Oj ■ 

. ^Jviii c^i > ^ y, 


oi io il^j jLJi i sJL^iaJi aLjoLOJ ijj^3j ^__aJ i * jj a Ji O-joLOJ isu 

: JliJl yjjl JU ISjaiJl OljjSfl 




I I (T) 

^ ^ O) 


I I I (T) 

s- 1 S- 1 S- 1 (°) 


<—> ' s- 1 (Y) 


I (—> (—> (Y) 


I I <-j (Y) 


“-P “-P ^r> S- 1 (£) 


1 ^ ' 0) 

^ M (') 

LjL^l 


^ i ^ i (\) 


tJLjlvJl 01 OJJi .^Jl Vj Ot"^*^ ^Jpl5 (3 JjLpP^I 01 cOli 

^jJb jjJLS^ij *y jl^SsjJlj pOxJI oLiiO-OJ S-OU*- SI 
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‘Jl V JLiUi JLJliJl 3 ? 5^3 $ j* ffi- y ‘Vj'-^b tu&ilijij 

. 0*}Lxj1j oOta 3* 

;L£ j 1 Jgj *>ta ^j,^Jt]\ jjuh}\ 3 h 2 _JbJl Ajj-kjJl OjjJ^I killSsJ 


3P 0J3^ Li^-j 01 3^3 OOsl^ji^I 3^-* (J,| OJJi 

jX^i .Jl (3 j-^ 2 ^ «‘- r > ‘-r’ ‘-r’ t -r’^ OjjJlj ^ Ojj^ cjj—>-T jjj SO-PLO^ 

32 4^-3 01 yUliU .«‘- r > 1 —j>» OjjJlj «l I I l» O33JI ^OLio (_$jJl 

3J-; Cj“y> 3 ^ SjjiiJl Oljj*^ 4_0 jIS (3 -^7 C-oli t^JjUiJl li 3^3 Ojjjl iOh ‘O-OJl 

isXj^JaJl 4 _LjtajJlj aLjoLJI (jO <* Ij1?-a- 1 OljJI 


pS v aJL^yi auliJi oV jsia 3,1% J fi\ 00^3 2&J1 oijjSfi 5 JLi Ouo^AIoi iSu 
.Akli^iJl OljJVI ^LoOJ jliOj j^OOJ 3 hJ 3^ 3;- 1 -* OiJj tO >43 


3JU1 

!4_3ljJl wIpIjjLU 4_j jh>,:J\ jj ic_L5\ b 4 ^v»11aJ| ^L^2j 

UM >-l ! jlp^j j\ .^Jjlkj aLjuLj (3 ^Ls^ija^ *j±a /3 A 1 Si j,~^2J (^) 

lilj . J. >-lj Ojj (3 X? * jj 3 ^ ^lx)lj AjIJj 3 

oX il jl 12jj ^liil 2jJl l)I caLjIsJI 3 jw2jj_ijl 
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Jl 2 

,4_LjtaJ -LiJ ijy,<2 .&~'l (3 L»Ij bUl cu--Jt ^jpLaj 01 (Y) 

d)l 3ls )(jj_ i_ljI (_^Jj>-l ?lgJa■"*■ j 3 3 . a *Jl £—9j 4 j—^“I 3 ** O^N! bL«j 

3 i»j33 As, .i«L 3^3 iJ&i ^kkJ! J 33, of 3ij cL^ ^3 jiiJi ^LkJi 3.414 

UMJ. >-l 3 3 ^ £—lajsOJl J «a 4 3 pLaJl a jjt ^j£* OlxfL^is 04Lxj1j j OJ 01 J3a^ 

ooLiii! bp of pbi 3b Up i^P^\ 3 iJliJl £4 Ui j34i4j 


b! uyjjt 

ooLjtaj ‘" .13 a 'i 3-* ji a *Ji ^33^ 3 ^bJi ojiI21J1 3* 3^“ 

k~l4 -- tsp\ OjjJl 33 : 0 bL> 

035J! fek-LS - - -0J3J1 ^ *—— 

-■— OjjJ^ 4 jl* ^ 3 5:,i - ; ~3 Vj- -- 


~— J^LiJl 0J5J1 £334 


£_ 3 f 3 ° Jr;_ *-^ 3 3 ^ 3 > 3^ <3 (V) 

Ji—J-i 43 * 3 c44 ^3-4? ^ b)j 3J4S 33 0033 oijjVi crt 3i3 <3 (J-—pblii 

. «3£_4illi» 


t«l <_4 (_->» J «c_A I l_J>» b 21 OjJ _bYAj OU- 3 - 18 -*"* Aj^kjJl j^> 3 Jl 3 -. 3 r*-~~~'' blj 

33“"3Jl Ji 1 —- g~ll bb ,«l (_-> I _j <K‘-p I i-- 1 l» LA (Oi_ ^pIjj o<i4 fl "'"* 3315"" o.brjj 

*333 3)_;jY>Li!l 3 {lflig-il 3 4_LjtajJl 3 . (Jj*yi ^iaJLsJl Qwbij 01 O-brj ^-•'bflJl 

33c3 01 3Lb :llb3-l J_il f^a\j °al°i Ol^l/jJl 0bll3Jt ill L Og -*^ <L33 ; b2~«Jl oLla_3JJ 

3 <0 I ‘-r’^ 3/^-3 J 4 ^-!^ b-L_j 4 j_jtajJl JiOj 3 3■* aa *f' 3^ ^‘-r* ^ ‘~r > b) ■ fI 

.0^3pbjJl 0^-4^' Cj> ^p^b\ 3 olillui fjlilj oJjij caLJ^I bj3 
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jl c«c-^ ^>jJl c3 3^£ u *"'^ jj-j JjVl 2 jJl jy^jliJ (1) 

U^ jl^>e_l!l jlJl* !aJ^*jLlS| ^y> Jj^l ^2JlLl j\+0Jij Lj ^*,$ j_^S 

«s^ l ^» j «c-> ^ ^» jjj 3^kUi jj_>4Ji j ( 3 r lU .«! i_j (_,>» j t (_-j» 

"fi Q s' ^ yj ^ ^ ^ ^ O ^ 0 ^ ^ ^ s' ^ ''' 

«c_J c-J c_J» (^j ^ jjj Ajj—JgjJl jj >*iJl (3 . 4_b j_L> aLjuLu aJjj L? aLjuIIj IwLj 

i* <" -r o» <" o. . ^ ^ * < -r a., & s' 0 

. Aijjl? A-Lxj2j AJ2-jj (3 AJj jk> ALjlAJJ I J-j «l c_J» J 

j\—-JcJ J_>jJl jl jbr (j?^ig^-Sl j^jJl Ajlwb <3 jbdj^i? oLiLxjij lij (^) 

^ ^uijl tffj c^kJl j aL*2j >v^liJ' l5ti .^iiciJlj Ai\j3 ^jSJJ 

jlS'L* {jZjy ^23 ^-s^2j jl .J^LaJI 3r* ^1 

Cj*j^ ' 0 * jj*“4 ^j-i^-Sl ^-LmII l)V (jytJgaJ* £)l>oI -AS ^JjjJ^JI ^Ja-flll jlSC$ c^Jj jJgJl 

(3 jl aLjWI aLxjLlSI Aj I Jj (Jj ^JLj J-ij . jljAy^ dSl jl*U all A J)jJclZ»j L« AJjJgj j 

ji^ «<^ ^» ^j-J^jJi j—>t^Ji 3 -^ . j^^i-iii jji— ^ *y aIsIs iLgjg juj 

«c_^ cj*j c-^» ( 3 J 2 JI j_>jJl 3 -* .^sAjisj* /^ipLl£ij (jiipLl-i J/lLpLI^ U* jll^LS 

«l v ep» ^>1JI ^4Jl ^ ^Jclloj cjipliii jlpLli^ > 

c^LpOJ ^ ^ LS 


^3W^Jl 3^* O^Ai-^o J^^^^-Sl l£ _-^^Sl (j^-xl?^^»-Sl Jl ^-v^l^Jl 3^j 

jj.^j jl UJ L^jj jXSwLj ^ vjli ! ^LiSl j^SIj L^-Jlp JwU a_1S3« Sjj> 3 jij c*Aj>-Ij 

: JliSl j^lil ^^-jSJiJl 
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ULU U^ikaJ Jj Jl ^SvJ u_~S)UJ! jj _JiiJl jLLoLS 0!^_^ j*->j 

; La 21 ol^_>tJlj i^»UU 

V ^ (-UJ— uj mj ' ) jUUlii (!) 

^ uu -uu—) jJ^Al 'rfltili jAlpllS ^U! 

,aj*j>-^\ 4jlLjoij (3 oijljJl aIS^oJI eJj>-)J! 

jUUS *y _^Aj (--uu-uu) jjifli j!pUL3 j!pLL3 (u->) 

V! (— uu — uu — uu) j^Lt-liLa /^U-LLua (^oLJLi! ^>UJ! 3 * 

. SjU*-*^! AxLxjU 4_lS)Uj! 4Jj>-^! ^l-AjtiL 

SL. DujJ '^±>r\ J fi\ jj-JU Js. 3 li)l ^i^UJ' UJ^U 1 S 1 

IjU L» ^Ij ’JJ-^-l UU^ - ! jy>nl]\ U^LU 

lti\j .feji Jl ^_«J| wi>! jjbtf JLp DJa? ^j 1 *j 3 ^ .c^liLilj ^U^Jl 

;ct~Ul 3 * ^L/l1 1 3 PjJ US" 3 i/U*Jlj «u_CvJl )^>UJl 

--—-—-— iSujLUlU! 


o'! > * o! *'■ o! >'■ o! *'• 

LrJ- ** SrJ —** If3 —*-* Cf3—* Ji 


:ihlliiJt 


sA—f 1 * sA— u^ — f 1 ^ u^ — f 1 ^ 
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ot fi < ot * < ot fi < 

CSJ-*-* CS3-^ 


—— — —— jiJjlJ&Jl l/yj^ 

Cr^-f^ 



(JlSvUll ^y> |^jS\Ui -Up -Uj^Jl 


^Sl_pU ji*>L_plI 
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\ j —iljJl 


® ;* | ^ l < J< ° l \ ' \ ' > 

_lpla^ ^ja _LPLa_^ 
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! «-L.. j wLowl I 


j ^\ _pli _pli _pli 




o I • ^ o A o 




^Ji •Uilii .^-JLplii 


: j_ i\ji\ 


:^\ 


^—pli —pli —pli 


f^i 


o I * C 0 -* 0 




0 I • 0 ^ 0 


_pli 


• '*1 ' °. * 

•J—^ 


^^L-Pli ^-Pli 


; 0 I * 
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^1 _pii _ pL» ^1 _pii _pii 


•'*i ' °. > 




A i 0 ^ °.f & ; * , t. ^ K i > * , 

4jl$j U&wLlp l)> <—*>- C-~£-£j 

Vj (jhApli jLplIJ) Jjji V ^lill Jlplp St UJ-ia (^) 

L^iot 111 Jiii jJjt ^ Jjt lIlJj cj'jjZjb) c^liLl! 

^li J-ij #( j^jLjJl jl d-w^Jl {£$** (3 jij ^p IS^j L>j£l 

.^Cwiisi <3 jji yi —*j jUS 


J^LP ^Jp UwUP j^itJ (Y) 

Ui>- jjJgpl UwLpIjJ jjl lM ^ wbJ^Jij CU^rc-^Jl 

AjLj} bjjb . JJiLl JpIjJ L&3Jj>tJ .jjl ^y> wLp ^^LjuJl '{j* 

01 c_3ycJ wL^J-l wLpj jt-J^I aI__iS^ L« i^JLJ l)1 ^aSsjj . <ui 4Jll?^\J 

. wLpljJ /y* cM S^j-^ UjpljJ 
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.AjLjjI ^1p JjjJ Vj ^^p V ^j^JajJl 4 -LxjLiJI £_L?lJL« 01 d-ojj (^) 

O^^J 01 •J^’^j C^JLjuilJl oLy^-S^I ^jOl 

$\ ^p aIpIjJ OjS^j oi cL^-koj (j ^JLJ ^jii ^^Ip aOj^j ^Jalli ^L^ilii 

. wL>-lj ^-^>0 Ji—S"*I l.^.L>.Oj (3 lit OJ^j ^S - " ji J_aJ 

t UaiJi 5^ 3iisi i-dJi jj_4 ^i^Ji Si £iiy ^p Up oil (i) 

. «^ : \jlJ\ 4_x.Q^>Jl ^ ,.<>.^: Si j^JJLi ldl->- LLJJJ aJ^jLlSI <3 ^-i^ULU cL~J^J ^^LOl 

JJLi OiJi L«j aSOJI c3 3^*^ J^-^-Ol S^L>tJ 01 LJ Of -dij 

C jiU! jtJ^Jl :^Jli yJLSJ &-lrfJl aLJIJI J ^Uil C^>" 0! f Ji* & 

jl^l jf 


a > 


3 0-*-d1 


psfc of 9^ j dd ^>) ill ogSft ajd'idd jJji of ^dJi Jd 

$ill dlS^iS jOd d^AiOV *ULJi Jl j_Ldl jli .UyU» liiS l%i)l 3 ^ Id! <4^: 

^djy jJ;\ lii j_j\'u .iilii ju> j_«ii _aj ^dj dd j_iii ju dilsi fA 3 

Oj-i t dfa a* £j*Ij _jl OLljd l da a * J Qg. AJ Old l^lS”" j! OLd ^g»*ldl Ojl^Jl (3 1 jjr-’Q 01 

^jIp ^L3 i __Odl 3-* Ojd IAa .4J 4j_0-«Jl A-id! 40 ^jL^>- Ojd AiLaj 01 

^jy^pldjl x_Cg>- . 4 _p^i^J djijO* yu^ ap- 3> ! J-pl^dl 3'® AAjLd Cj^j 3^3 ^oddi 

Jl lliLdl ddd' d~Oi ISU tjJbJ^ >^-d£i oJdl Jipljjj IdUJl 

:0ldjl ij^>- 4 _dlj ji^djlj LijI LaLS^pS idjlj dU cdddJ a-^LaJI aLjojjJI 

^^OaJi jjjj>tj (3 *ydi lsl^~^| ji_g_ 0 jL 9 ajLljJIj ^LdJi 3^“ 3^^ Ad d'y 
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ry* j \,Jg Lclj aJJzjlO^ 4-Ljo2j c^-C*s-J ajliJu^JI aJlO^JI 0Ij 01S - " lij 

J_p J^l^- ^jJl jjJ&l jJ^LOl 01 t*lXSi .aI^LJLSI aJLjuLJI jJ^\]^a 

.Jak* I^U ilsiJ of Otj/Sf! 4 l^Jj iJ SjliiJl AJlS ^ILaJl OjjJl 




^L-Sf! .0 *0 jiU- l^llpj Apljl 4JISJI ^Ui 

®0#. ®^# ^ p. o „ • f -'. oT< £" . #. £ 'f ®tfi. ®S»» ( ^ ^ ^ J» <^ti . 

^jlj Oi cfi-L>-ijJi 4 -LxajJi .Jt-lj) !J5 j _aJJi L_& 

L* aLju2j <J5 J^JtiJ ^ytSsriJj Ld_a_9 CoSj_aJ_£ ^JjL*J ^! jl OOl^-AJ 

V U 4-Lx_aJ ^Lp oJ-?r lij 0 J-pLaJl 01 ^jLiJlj S^rJJiplS yj> J_x5^l jl 00 JpIS 
LOjj cA-^ L_ajl aL*jOJ1 oSLp <LaiLjuiJl AJcJ^Jli tj^U 1^_Ju 

l£-_ OpIjJLSI OJ-^j . ^Lj 

( j\-X.l?.a.^JI i)\^3 VJkJ AlS^iJl (5 wL>-jJ| ^Jl>c-a 01 J-jl?*r (^) 

OXSJj .JjjI? Jj>-Ij ^*-0-a.® <3 0£wL>-l ^-a^\j\ Ji y/j \^ail 

(-- ') Jj-LpLa^ (—~—' — ulj ) ^ipLai® aO^>LOJ l aL^jLlSI y« (—~—'-) 

.(—UU—--') (jliplJLJ AO^olOaJl aLjoLlSI 


L^^aj 41 ^j0lS 1 <3 aJLLu ^ L* jX^Aj Oi j-jlap (Y) 

! 'jy&2 ^ojl* 
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<T) 

4jIwLj <3 £.L>r lij _s^Jl jl U^Jj_O' 4 jy^-^ UO.X. ll cl3jj>o j! Jjl^r (I) 

.jj\-Ljl? (j^lsj^ jj\_j AjLjuLJI (3 jl ULLx aLjuLlSI 

AjL^ j $.L>r lil c-^J_yhJl jl c/ 4 il c_3Jj>&j jl 

wLju 4 -LjtijJl 


j 33 wL>J|j ^jw2jliJI ^3 Lc c^jjjL>Jl ^kUl ^jL^gJ (uu) 4_lSj4Jl 


■ uu ■ 


■ UU ■ 


' UU" 


jJj . " — (uu) 4 jIj£ (3 ^ 2 ja_^ <3lsi2J jl jJUr *5^ 1— (£) 

/ 

J^lSOl y,j4 j* 4jiJU .J^lS^Jl vyA Je £&I jli I J SSljJl o^aiil 

: JlsJl ^1J! JU- SSbJJLS 


t 


UU <^-uu 
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sSlj^JJ ^ySy^jt J$\ ^y> Ljyja .Jlj 


U dti &S - 


■— j- j-uu 4 _ajLi 3 Jl ^ yaJl (Sis 

0\ <3 lllO OjZsj 0^ L5^^J CaLjuLlSI Al_o ^ip ^Aa^j Jb A-aJj? 1 fi^bjJl 

IjJ_s^23 5.L«JJLSl ol 3 cLboS"" LbLO Oj^o o! ^0-pj c —-—' — (uu) JSboJl ^1 p d^bjJl 

OjLP aJ yCJ^b (jOJ-bsJl J5i C_3 wL>J| 0^2 L*!) C_3jj>Jl Lo-^JLP wL^ 2J O^Hj-b 5 ®^bjJl 

^p cojOj>cJ| 

iJj>-lj c-^J 3 «*«)! 3 ^ Olpj-j Ab^lbaJl aLjoLiJI ^ 1 p j^-^S 4b5bJl a!l«^i 3 


d-^ij J j\. _3^* 3!^ ^b^- 5 ^b^LJiJl aLxjOlSI Jp j/^5 L^bJl JlioJl 3j 


!Aji£d-bJl aJcO^JI 3 3-bj pb a-o^LJLJ| aLjuOJI 3 j^—-JdJl 3|b*b-Odj (J,bJl JlioJl 3j 


' uu 


' uu 


'UU 


}jjp\ oj-j£j Ifci J-Jj J\ &-& Ip^ii £lj—fVl jUapt V^iiiilj 


op '#0 


(3 3 j ji_^ 4 -^_l >3 <3 553 j jSvj j I ^ 

|jJiL3 (J,j*yi A*y/^\\ ^y> (Jj*yi ili 5X ll J_xj - J - 




.< O | 

^ •< 3 r >L ' 
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coJiilJ iJliJij cjiiJi ^kid £kkJi c54jv1]i kk' <JA JjSn ^kid 

I^I?L3 3_J*^ Ajc^^Jl ^Akiikl JJtj — j-w." *3^'' 3j .^_)I^1J 

3j . cjLtlJ cjLJlj C^Ltil k; aX 1 j l^JiLLa ^LtJl ^Akiikl JJtjj c4_likl A«3^j| ^a (Jjj'VI SX 1 j 
(Jj*yi a X11 1^313 A»^f3l ^a ^kikl 4-*j-J-w-" *;■ ^'' 

.kid ijiijij c^iiJi ( *kid 3ii)i ^kki iiij c^ki kki ^ 

tJL-l&S t ijjklxiloJl j^4 (J f/jallj (J^jaJl Cl~3~ ^4 3^) £jJl 3 3iLiJ lili 

aS3L*JI 1 3" *4' ^M 3 ^-^ULLl ^J_f- li^J . L_ f-ys \j _3bj An." 3. ^j| ^jnj 4j*^J«Jl 

.\5aJlP kk 

3— jjj aSMp 33 L^jkj lets 33*^ <3 3f3^' j-klkJl Lkk 33? 

3 d 5k bl ^pjlJl kldu j_3 3 _k! .1^4 allk ak^ Ik Ik! SULiiJl 

ISI 3 ^ 3 ^^ j3lkJL) 3 _aj 3 Ujk . 3 Aji3i3Ji A»^r^li 3 ^—kia 

j3kJl jjJLitJ lili -b>sk jl tJ_?-lj jLlLl^L JJLkJl cdjUc 

.43 'JJm j^\ 3 jlikb jli 1 % clkik3 ^13 Jilikb jli lilj ku f uik! 
> 1^3 pjl U ki4 ^ t flij| ^pjlSl k-dl bl ;>_/! UjlA ollilUlj 

iji dJuJij ( jAj'*-ii 3 ki_^ j3l3l> j*-c*ji La \s-ji _i jjnjLajiyi 3 ^“ 3^3 ^ts . 3 ' 3 ^i 3 _ 

.AkpbjJi olillui 3 ^ 43^1 JjPjljl j_LiaJi 3 kk 

.^p^Iji >id! Jkk AkuJ! aL31ji 31 Ik£li 3lkJi kdi ^iulJi Jil : 

Sx ll ^jLLsj (uu) A-LS^ki t~X>-j\\ jL 3 jLaJ| 
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3 '» e 

. / . . / 

> " ' } / 0 w 

> , > ' ‘ « 

^p^LSl 

/ ^ 

AjL_jL«JI 2 Ju*a 1 M 

-X 

^L^LaS! a.LoJlJ 1 

-X *V -X 

S.s 

f b 

-^ 

-_ 

a. “-; 

IS* 

— 

-— 

■fl , . ✓ ® } 







(3 ijyCJLjj c4_flJLj3 ( Jw 2 *yi 3 Jjj 

4jIS (3 3^“ 3i v 3 * %LS^ (-ii j— viL " ■ I.< c3J JjU 

CAjLS"" 4-^-^” 3 J'-’ ^ 33^-JjLZ*J-! (jj 4 —•'■^ •XjXSS' . j >~ \ ^)Aj 

3 LI dlliJl J-Jb .ai^i aJLAlJi 3 , i\£l\ tijlz ~ jLfJi J 3 J 4 jjS ^ 
lili t(—'——) jlpli al^oJl aJLJlJl 3* l*,jji 3_JLJl f^-jlJl ;_Ll 3 i jJ[ (——) 

aLjuLxJI 3 ^ '3*3 Lfoijj £g-lli\ 3 ^. 3 ^ vULLti^sJj 'i ^aIqjIj 3 d-■ -s^» 

3^1 ? 3 Ll a^. £jyiL.i (jJUi ^.uui 33 ^' ui 0 S 3 .(—'—') 3 J 3 U 3 L-U 3 J 1 

oi^j 3 j ^ j * ^ 3 ^" a jcyyg .h 3^-^j d)i £jlsji (j*y t(-^ 3^^ 3^ 

.#ij—iii (iiLj j-kui 3 ^i^ji 33^1 


- > i> 


> A . > 


Apljjsll A*_ ill 


3 <L»bi! J j-v?^ SJlL^ 3 aLjojjJI -w2j ^ -LpI^aJI “3-aj L^-j 3^1^ £_> 

.Jsj 3_^3 43* 3* Lx* 1 ^s"tgrit 33^ *y ( 3 3 jj— 
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^ o si 0 

OljjVI iiu jl p_lp (J isjj-jJI j-? ■ __>\.i_=*-\ (A) 

lit jjjJl ji- Aj jijj ^v’j <J ^y 2 *-; 3/! U-’^’H 

1^-iLojJl ^LLJ}j . ^1 (^Sji 4_pjij jl$T 

J^lisj jyjtli I JlAj 5jjJl 5\ ^rpl J ^ v (1) 


o\ £1*31 4_i*J_l_$ Ju^lSsJl ^>o (3 £^4 ob ( 4 -r ) ) 

nki t^Jj Cjti $j ? U 41P c^JJ! Jjj ,> jU* JLi jLiJl 

. 0 'li . a ^ 0/ x 0 ". \ j* K 1< 1 **0/ ^ .1 I - / /of 0 -* . |Cf~ * I -° *V U ", 0 0 ^ " 0 / 

ij\JL>l y-j_P J->r Jli cULu juu.j 4_*_jjl ijLbu ^&aA\~*j) JCS- -X JLP 

l^j lii \j^Jl IjyZ, Jl J/lSOl ijyi> j* LLf U^Li J 6J3JI JUi^l 

.j—jljJl J/lS'-il <J ^Lco“yi 


^ 5 *.* 

wL^_! 


;^jj^»Jl j-it-f’ <3 (3^^ ^>s-iJl ^jIp sSbjj j< «a a J ^JL; ^ ^jLjuJl (j>t) 


—— ji j/isoi ^ frit jl^j $6 j& 6#i St 


JU 


3JJS S^j l3 ‘-r’J_-k-Cuj 3/ 1 3‘-'^’ a '' ^JajLaJl i_3JL^ ^ (0) 

:ii^J! ^ jlU ^J^Jl j& 
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0-^3 J— _ ' J| (Ij^sjl Vj >v2j" V (JS>) 

ij>rj il l J-a ^3~J> Jill^ jy-J*3l -t-*J Ojj j! jlinJ vilji VpJ Oj^i 

s , o £. ^ ' ' > / ' * i . . i < « o fi 

! L^Lo j^jjilJl jJJtlli Lscys^- OjjJVl o^-fc J2-ui£ l)Ij 


: «J>£ 


-uu-uu :J^lS3 s-jj£ 

~-—- ■?#' 

^LjJ'VI 4_0-^>- J^olSsJl 3 -(_|l Vj 33jj-*0 V kiljOS"" 

. '*\\' *-; “*. •» 
■ j—^ir' Cj3 

3JJi . Ljt^sf" 4j^3j l1~0JI ^Jp ^j— f- (_3 0^bjJU i 9J_j>Jl J^jaJLaJl •/»" flj (j) 

(3 vOUi cOj^l JjJl^- ^sj ULo^J-* *_L jJLi ^Jp^jj^\ 3J ^g *jI I SI 3j3-!l _jl ^«IjOJ| 01 

3U0J JO* 0 *-"-® ciO-^l L^~* , l-3l <_ii aLjoLJI 3 sSLJ-il jl 1 _S-3-1 

sSUjJ^ *_ SajJsJi ^ 3*5 J-Uj 01 oil ■j_0 j 3? (j-®3!i 3 Oj^-li ui‘-3 jjj j)3 ^aj-l^- 

3i i-->J-0a)l 3 ^ <jh-'-*’I 3>V <3 j3jl L-^yi Oj^j 01 ci_3-3ilj (_r3lr*-^ 3 

; s.I 3®" a, VI 1 jt>jj. 'p\ L>3" jpULp-j . Ojj-^ 


^j°flp]\ 3 £-*0 ^ \j£\j t£p*p ly vi 1/^ ^ i_3o3b 3^3- ssoj-Si 01 

.UUJ VI 

3 jO-jl 4 jlSsJ lx3t~ i_303lj c3 00jj>JI 01 
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j ° c- opHiJl p\J tHp * , J j Hi pp pp y 3 ’jjHl p-^ - P 5 '—2-bHl 01 • 

.ppJi ^ip Hh. y *5 of OjS HHOJ H;HJi ppH; Hi 

«pajJ_*Jl» liaS ^ lg»,(gl Cty^ - jj _Hi (Jj12-£ LSJIp p—HJl OH J_ai Oilj 

JiHl l5 ^- p <_H «t_jJ—Hl» Hap c^Liil alSl ^Js- Jji «Pjj—*Jl» HH :<<i_->p2Jl>>j 

Ig .J aHi pHj HpH Up*fo apt ppOl of ppl H Sl/f g;JJl pHlj .jJalJlj 

.ppjJl UjJt£j apt pH 

y'f _p 11» ; l j^-0JliJl (jj_ jL-HI (J,| a j ^pjllaJl J_ f-\ji 01 0J-> y* -0 ® 

^a-OJ 01; g la ^ Ha>l ps Hi JH-I LSI ,<plpli y*f&\i j «^pr^A_ p-1^ pof— pli 

JHHJ p p .jfyi JlpJl p jkj\ jlH plJl ejlpJi of pj c«J_pJl» a Ho 
iipp^i ‘Jj^i JHJi p (CjJJi ppJi pHi j ip-pH pit pliil iipJi 6HJ hjTj 
cw!3 (P; HJp HH p cjlpdjl pi Jl Jpfj Ipp pH pi pi of H 

■ (A Grammar of the Arabic Language) «HpJl HJJl plp» 4jlp"p ^uJl piJl <3 HLijj 

c0pajH3 Jj; H; LAjJOj CtOo— ®pHl yf> JpaH \jJzj£ ?c pi 01 JJHIj laJia- OH .Hi Oilj 

.pkiil ojljH jH 4iSf lipi pH 3 li]l <3pl of op copHH op Hp JlHj 

oi 0 jj—«J i j-Hjj J—pi j-Ho (j HP? pp.*Ji oP HoHi Hp (p) 

.plaJl J ^»HJl p^i <3 j—^'yi OjjL Cti_jjp JO-1 ppH 

J-HJl OIT I SI aSljJlj pJOOl pi_j jHa-0 01 plHl AjH^ (Y) 

X / 

0 s S ^ s , s' 9 ' 0 'Ls' pp / > ^ ^ 

J_^: ^C.wLfiJ\ J n*tJl J-jLv23 pp 4 ^ 1 lg1 0^_Lxjl ^IhJ| jJll^j UjjJ-^3 

jj c c < 

• P®** (*»t / ^ ^ ^j| ^ ► ^0^0^ ■ . ^ ^ ^ ^ jj P 

wLio wLij j 4 jjLHh® W2j^ JHnj c^—l^liuj! ^wLp- j L^sjjIpI 

AjjLni ^'j2~aA j ^-Lls^Jl jl oliji ! L y2Jjlp'yi 

pLvwJ ^p_v^Jl ^JJ^jJl _P j^SCo jl wLpjl |jj5> ^_PwLijj Jjj ^Hp 

t^paHl £_LkHl p’jp' HOHOI lij ca-l—^AaJl p2jjlpli Ojjj , ( H>H«Jl aii- (3 p^Jjlp*yi 
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^ oiJjJ y^?ij . (JjjVl S^i-jJl <3yL*Jl L_llJ IsL^L? 1 (Sji-P c-aJj-j 

j^jSj _iJLSl .^IxJl Sj_£_*Jl yLc*J <^jj<JI j _L?LniJ UL/?L>- I3 j _i_p ^ Si 

AAuij j\ _£*jJl d^bjJl jl ^_3j-j>Jlj 4 -Lxj2j ^J^UlLl ^J-P _*J lij !4$C^L>iLi _>-j 

UJ lllwLv^a wL^r 4-JlJl oLo^l ^>j-£-*Jl ^Jy-Lfij 


. ££^»XxJ| j^Jj4 L« j l)1 oij ^jliJli 

yp&lj ^^0 ^JJ ill j^li «aL]|» ^p d\ 

5JjJ| ji ^1 p C(jy-i S^Ij aSbjJljj S^Ij y>.iLJb jj^j l)1 <j!hJ cby.y 

^_aJ b£Li c L^jjLpI j_jL» c-yJ oJ-^v^aJI y 4 c-~b (j^jj ^ l 5 lij 

jj& (_£jJ Ly djwLs^j ‘(^Jj ^ . 4 4“4 ^ aNI 4JL>-J ^ii-l 

. £$2 j * _*Jl 


lit ^L^LJ> JjLcJl jj>J :Jljlail *A?12«J1 J^mjuJI JjLlJl 3 jjU^LJl»_ jVx~=»-\ (Y) 

3* OlLljl I SI ^J.,<ga ;4Jl tjUX-Jlj . \Jxl£ (jjj ^J ./jAj JJ>- (3 S-br- 

Jl 2 JLJji A-Lj* (Jlj ^ £—^ISL« 3^ 1 _aJ-SjI ISJ Yj A- g "°- » jJkj CAC«^J>iJl Jjli*tJlj (Jlj Is £_1 sUL« 
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J jg>Q La t J C^Jsj—jJaJl JllCjl l_ r >L_X^r'y IjprJ J 3->c_J 1-3 J ?Jlj . <12—!>- 

t^JLall J_a 4_/jjlis vULJlj Z " °" "■ '' JjLjll 

t Jllil p*ll ^Jp ‘ , J j 3'' jl U^3j 2-jl-b Ja jy *all i_3-t>J V (I) 


:^iljJl £jJ»3 


— —-—- —-—- <= —-— --—- —-—- ;v_jjlajLUl f.jj 3*3 



|jj£j C^JpjJiJl -k-CaJ J_a jys all a X ll ^3-tlJ V JalSsJI Sjj—Jsjj JalSsJl 3 (‘- r -’) 

:lJli)l oULUl Apli 


■ uu 


Jill—J LL_U ci_J_All Ja ^AiajLaJl ^3 Hj j! Ja^Jl 3 j^->3 ( _?r ) 

X- 0 

.Jlji? £_L?ULa 4_*Jjl y* cJj-IjIj Cj^~ 


U £y» :jly2.il rWIaIJI J^2A_X-*J1 cjLLil jjl>d5\ >Vxl_5>-\ (1) 

/ V - / / 

3 . ■ * 2 " ijl jj £*J £-j_3>l Ct~lj jlyg. aJ| ^lljlLl 3"* 2 Aaljj J ■ ^ fl ■ a Jjl-a J| 

tip fcJ&i lLAlJi — Jl v uift -— Ji j/Sfi ILAlJi 

ILjtajJl JvjT JjpgJl Jj .SiiliJl pjtallj SJLiliJl 4_Lxill ^Jp Ipjl UJi tj< ■ ^3 P?ac 
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IIL ; iLiiJl 031 — Jl ^ 31 — Jl >lii ^ &i*ji 

s t & t . 4 ,«-r - o ^^ .r. •i'tS 

—'—" — "—" jl "—■"--—' j kOJI ^y> ( 3 j^^ <LLxj 2 _L)I jy/2j j $\y\ <j 5 j . jy&& xl 2,a£ 

Iv 2 jI 3JS JfJ ,°-j J cja yj9 ^jaat: |j__lJ ll)ll!l 03!--J| jy^> 3! I 4 ;S>J 

JjJs ^Jaa-> LjLOO IS|-J|- j>* 2 j JaJi Jj -‘'-5_lO-Sl OLxajJl 

J^V 3-Lx4jJl jyA> ^IXiSS' JjJOJl Jj i*^2J3J> 1 ^ flf 0 IS| - J| jW2j' *3 iQPi 

ISI- J| jwai' *3 L^lSsJ cJjjis a f Jj-Jjl ^g. ^ ~ j I I SI-J| jJ*s_*Jl 3 * 

ji S)l 2 L*iJ JS” J* Jj|3!l 3 Iga ll <3 J-*alJ' jj-**-t <3j .j>*as 3 ^ 2 -a^ ^J^Sl 

J -,^~ *3 olJ>iJ| <3j .jj -4a "'I J la?- jfr -.-?< ^ l?fla 4 JLLO ISU t jy&£ ^ I?fli» 4jL_Lu 

J>jj-*Jl J_31 ouiSUl (3j .J- 42 S ( X-iaLi I 44 -OO ISI-Jl- 

. ijajl ■ , J j Qall JIp 3J-1S Jf-UAij u'jyAi ^JaaO I ^ a 1 0 IS|-J| 

4 ij* s 3 jjj J^-l r j' —ai i_l?ljL« 4 j 3\-> J-* odjIS (1)1 jl-4>- ^al3 jlS" (1)IS 

/ I -* -Jl ^ ^ _j ? f -* • »? #. - x- - ^ ^ £ 

3^P L£pj3j wL-v^j o' c_^jJLOJ)J C4 J xj----— 




Jr u ?jj- 


.Jjjk ^kaJ J_*J O^U- lij ^JL>- tckktkJlj 6JLr^J 

£.L«jJLS! 4_,_ Lj w\ _. jL,^kl ^klkLl cJk^ oij ^L-JcJl 

kpljJ 4 J Ijk^sOlj IJkki Ojjj-k ^ ‘xJ cAO^kkJlj 0^1-jaJj ^k>Jl 

0 < 1 1 ^ « « oS> 

. .^. ^ )l bjy^vS* Ajl&jJ* 




>-311 ^JaiiJl jj_v2jjJ J,| (_$Sl ISI jy-jijJl J-ii>>4 )i—>j-yall p.Pi (°) 

jlgjb j-L>t3 0jS\_Sj 3-° ^0 i~Cvol Ijjii (3 ^Jj^laJl ^Jaai.! jl 3 JJS ^'}*\\ 3^ 
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3*3 J i^ULlJl 10 j& 3 JlE! OLS"" jl,j lAO 5 j ~^*-ii 3^ 4 j!S j la■>- Jlj .9 SLaJI 

_jIa£UI 3 s j 3'J £j—Ai 3 3 -9-3' 33 3 2 - aJ i * 1 ^ 0 3 " « i L» 3 2 iji- c ' > Sfi 3 


tO l 


Ajli 3 (l^jV 3^ ^ Olj) jol ti—3 Q?il Ajli <3 fjSf ^jg all (1)1 (J 9 *4-S^ 

4jI_£_j jl ‘ . Q *3' AjL^J <3 (4jl_v3 jl tyJLS' jl 4_>tl3 9 “) 33~i -3 *-)! OS! LSjP 3*3 . 3 s _Jj-*^ 
.Li ^-JLss3Jl J_«Jl Lftyl 3 *—llOsI Ji 3 All 3 l laj 015" jjja-Jl 14 -l3_9 3 5 j3fi 


X / 

£ 39 . 4jf cjtj ‘lii/i 4^[p ^dJi ojjsj v jju, 4_jVl>. /si 3 > 3 ^' at <^b 

^J ,/j a ’.i ll Jjl-"-*Jl (3 JjlpsjJl jl jlilAjl SjIOa’ jl t^»3-il £j*-tJ !jL3i 

'.^y2j\jj 3 3*4-^J . LilS k-jL^VI «3A OjjJl 3*^ ^/ 3 J- 2 4j Ijj(—? r 7t-; ■ p\ Ji 4j I 03 

4 JL^« 3 fj t33^i 3-Ui L^~Lf 3 3* Sjjjlls oi.^~ oi sjLjJll 

.i3> ilUJl 9^113! IS! 3_ilJl 334 03 t iiLi ilUJl c^liO! IS! ^ilj! £•£ 3 


3 ^jjLpV! 9 _«_p I 9 3 —0L> S^^L^I Vji^p 3 ^*A-*Jl jJ^i-Ai! 3! Lo»J_3 L «9 OJ-> 3 _ 4 -tij 

33 * 3^ of 39 .3 li V &jU- 39I&I oii jl^Ji 33!% ‘yj_Sp^i ijipj 

./J a ’. i ll 3L9JI 3 jjOsllJ IjL^lPr! _}l (J^-LS U3« 03JI ^gip ^JpeSf (_$JJ| 3* 

:3lol 13-9^ 3^3i dji'yi £3*Ji -C£_x> _■* t -ii jj—J odi 3* Oo—^^i-A-il sS-* 3 1 _^Lv^3 cOu 

2^9! L^jf-Jrl jj—JiUl 0jL*j 01 93 jjJ^jJl l5lj csSji^i 5 jLp (ji03 3—Alii l5l 

5_5UJ| 990 3 ^ 10 ^ >^i Sljli ‘^-L.Vl L^ ^ 2 aAiSj 

3 csl3“ f3-2_ ;»*j jJ-P-Aj 3j>_s«Jl 9-J*-^i 3* (3^^ ^l3^ij •SjjlaitaJf 4^9-3i y^Laj sSjOuoJl 

,ajL*J| 99^” 3^ t3L_wC-3l 3"^ Ol3 j-fSj’ - ‘SLp ajIS tjL~$j}\ 3 (3^3 sSjOuA* ajLp jyJipxi 
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il ilj ^JjjisJl U 25 ^j'j—£-. <3 V} IjJ-v? ^S-j V J^-LpLa.4 4_^LaJ! 

^LpLL« ^LpIjL« ^ytJ> ^Jp <-3 *^->xl}[j JjjUl J__itP JjpxJ lili . jy >-^I ^2JlLl 

^_3j _^Jl ^s^JLaj IJJ jjLi Ij_o t^jbiiLiJl ^r 4 4 _ jJjj ^ lJ^3*^ lJ^3*~* ^-LpLa^ t^3^ 

<= _>-^1 ^Aa]»I j\.*<2Jl.J jJ& c 4-1SLLS| 4j^xi_lJl ^Jp '•UL^Jl ljj& (3 

j\*,s2a ~Sb jy^ *y c_^jl_<LliJl j_3&P AiJliJl ^J^xijJl Ji C-*^P 

. JflJL^eJl t^UjL>r! AjLsJll cj^ii 

-—-—-—-— :^,lii4Jl 


ji&P c3 ^3^3 j^ 2 ^. l£^\ 


iJjjUl ji&p c3 4Pj^j ^-LJ 


'—"—"—' <^zz-"—' [JjjJ^Jl j3*p ^y* ^iiJljLSl aJLjuLJI j 4_pjij ^Jij ^l-JcJ| 

IjJ_^ oSjj lij ^r 4 ja«/ g a SI <3Ll ^_3jj>- j iSj*3 (^) 

_P <3 IjJ—vb C^*Jij Ajli <^_3wL>t-U ^^JjuLlL*3 l) 1 (3XSi £jJj?rc_^J 

j\_a^2j2_lS| ji (,jy<2Jli\ li C-3jj>cJ £jJ-ic-A J <Ljj...^}j I ^ySy-JU lili .OL^>Jl 

! J 13 J 2 J 1 ^j^uLlSi j_j ij* y *^3^3 03 ^^ 4-_xL>.i.,.4 ^ip 


/V ^ 0^0 Jv 

T« 
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^ £ 9* S s' S' S ^ 0> 

c-- u^jj^ <3 (T) 

sss> 4.»^T/jJU .i_^jLaj3Jlj Jj ijjaJl (jjj Jw/i-^' ^_jip JaSI 

--) JjjiaJl 4_^LiJl 4 *y '> Jl (jl 3JJS (JlLcJl ^Ip ( _/ 3 Jj— 

iy LJ I SI 4-aJj>- La?^ Jjj'yi ^Jajlll i_jjjS- l g" 1 X J sL^JJ jj_J«J 4_Jj_^2*-^ 

• Jljlalt ^JsUii.1 £y> Lik^ijSxi llll^ jAygll J>-b<JLSl 


jiiisJl 


IJ^J d. 


,i» - a o J. 

(<Sr x 4 J “-~*) 


. J^Ji ild dJAj ^ cjLfJJ V14 £3b s ^Ai ~~ iddJi i5T 


UJ^Ji jy ~- 


j?; * r -3' J p 5j*' <3 t) 


IaJ-iJj iijIjiiJlj 4-jl_P- (3 (Jj'iH \*S-.r3 Si ^yg" -ttJ !j»_>^*JlS| (J>i (Jj*^ 

d)l 3JJS JfdJl ^1p ^lsj)JjL«Jl C—~^ (J,j*^l 4j^y^a Ju .SJliM (3 

i JJ_p- jJSi lg"3; ®Ljj_J(J 3^° 4 *j .si** ^) .d^dl _ ^j—*i 4_^lliL!l 4 ».A 


(d 


lil^ dU 


id; bl. jJ&\ Ij^J ISI lid - jliJl ^Uji 

• JljUll ^Jslill 


,*» - • ;«■».. 


. JaAJi jp *id> xUlsAj ^ jidlJ vi4 ^Jb* ^ — iLSaJi tfT 
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ill 


L« J^ 2 ^' ^/ 2 jLv^iJl £jA A-Aj li? QJl^rl c)ij ^JL^Jli 

jf ^ailjl OLif if 4jb ^ ^13 ^ 5^1 l\^Jr\ J4* 1ST .^J 

JJrj ^tH ^S-I^Sr^l (jj-J (JJjlJlj £-^SjJl Jji (3 J yg i, i ll £cJUj 1^-—**7 

wlij ijjlwLiJ Ji '*l3jljLy l)I 4_1_Ju^> : - J-j J->-1 Ai^ULi iJl-^JLj 

'^y\ AJj^aLLj c^JL& 

/ / 

0~L>rjj ^T 4 lSj_P OJj ^Jl^sJ 0~L>rj «J3iL| A^as>zJ ^yS>}) Jj Ojisj lil 

CiZj'jjjfjL* ^j1*jLiZ«*a ^jbuii!LJ> a 7jj\S (3 OJj-& • S^J J/ 4 * 14 Ojv aj L« ^ 

:^jJ>t 1 L,j J^jIpI £jj! aJj 

Aj^Aj «Jjipll» 4_j^JuSC« 4 jjL>,^ _ *Jl 


o^Pil cM^ ob*^ 

is ^IpiS 

(S 1 *^ oM jb^ <5V^ 

\ I^JLLo wL>-lj i^j _ ^ li A^yS^sJi AjjiJ>t_* 4_ljliSl ^2j|J_*Jl 


°fi ° f °*«° -* ° T °* c ° -* °Ta ° T ° c ° * ° T ° c ° ■* 

*Jj*3 *JjuLX^*v« *JjuiJLwvw« *Jj*£ *JjuiJLwvw« *JjuJJLw*w« 

\Lj> a j^2 .Jl C <X0 jaJL *» Aj$j$y* A_LSljJl 


-? ^ -* 


0 •'- o 


• .\f -* ♦-' 0 I -^0 > o I • ^ 0 4< 

(J y &JUL* *j-1*j2JL^w>» . *y^_£JL^/wA 
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: L/j^sS\ jxjL*yy <Li a_*jI^J| 

op°. ^ of °- ^ 0 J> of °.'o ^ 

• J . *Jj*_£JL^/w4 . • 

. bl.^- olj Lsy^- jy4-5' y2jjlpl ol i*U-wLp Jp ji lij .y o^^o L* C-Jl Jo-S 

. iJgjg^ y* CO-fi-lSj cUjj iJLlJ Co-L&lyJ Oij .c—ojyl .y Ojtv-Sj L« 

JJIip ^jz>yu .Ig^Qgj 11/5 ty^yJlj y?jJ_*Jl c^H 4-^V-*Jl l)I ^j^Ilil 

; A^y^ti\ djjt . ]g.y>j ypljJLSl y» AJ_0&> 4_<2 j \_L? 


<3 SSljjJl Vj .lij —■"■—"— (uu) L . J j <3 iSljjJl j^4cj (3) 

.^ialy *ji 


0 0 I 


£j£jj -tj^Jj -*Jl <3 jAj! i3wL>J| ( 3^J cLSLj>sj“ ( j49j£-*jl (3 1 —^JjSJl (Y) 

^JLi J_ai J_If- ( j«^jtil < ■ ->j r^aU ^Lp '—•®wL>Jl ^ySjAj (3 

>t y9j3*^ <3 ^-®4 01 6jo (3 >—jj_sJi 


y (J^jlL^jjjJI (3 (_$j—Sr i_jJ «^g(3 ^ SJl ^Jsj lol (V) 

.4 _Jli ^>tjj! 

^ & 

^ 2 jjLpVI ^j-£-p <3 jyJ-Ul ajLv^j —'—-'—" j —"—" o\sJful ^.Jl ol dJL*Jl (t) 

: Jllll yljl Jj> jliyUSl fl^il c^4j .yj-^t ^Ipj 

ajljLj <3 yjJj ol ^jLxJi! y^ip-Vi _i-p (3 ^ S' (£ cojQ,.r^j lij ^i^ 

.SSljj V^ c_3Jj>- lyLo>J y_jV^o yj-s^V' yJ-L^- lij loy^- ^jj3j-i_*Jl (3 ly*lj-*Jl ^j-i-*Jl 
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ill 


<u!p ^JLJuili * ->J nil ^ij_a Q* " (_£4->-l ct~*3j IS| (^) 

.opt jl!)! jpill J ippl y> ilpijl 



olj^-J«J jij . cJLiJl -LpI^J lg U. n~ *y olj^_J«J LL?-I Ojj^i ^glp 'j 

C~OJi ip I^Iaj L» jJ_jI 3J-!aJ ^gAj liol (_£jJl ^LaJl ^UkUl ^glp 3-0^P 

<u]l 4 ^_ljlj 1 LaL* l_L_a j^LHj jL LaSjJJ Oi *^J L^i^A 01 Lo I 3 J_ir Oi-S"" J_5j ,j^_J«J 




SilUl ol^l 


Jlj OJ-OhJI (3- 3r* flLl J< .-^ fl~ (0 ) 


^glp «£j_ hJI)) tC~fiJ S.LajJjJl JjjLlsI JLij jVs'.~\\ 4_)|jj (3 Q* ♦ U a a jl fl a SSljj (Y) 

.sSLjJl «Jl» 

jjJLlsI Jj^ .^jvJjjls (j\ »la a ^ i Lcj L-a Oir lil j L; 3t.il 4 _j|jj 3 ^ jw 2 ^ a a ^_3jj4 (Y 1 ) 

.1_j-L>sJl Ijjfc ^gip «^_:>sJl» ILajjJl 


. iAjljjLaJl £jj__is-aj i]jlj£aJl 


<3- lyi >pLJI ^OOjS- (£) 


yh OjljPJl 3^ IpjJ JLUl sp pp II S 14 JB >Ul J illit >J^J1 Jib 

:jIj£»\[I Oh ItliUl 
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w\j4 4_a_SJ_L2j lj_)ll j\_J*jJl 4 ^_LLp ^y» ^cjLJI ^2-jJl wLo-p} 

.^JjLaj Yj.a.*<2$ l^Jgj JjjI? 

OjlyJl ^ Jjlil 1 _aL ^l£Jl <3W^' JL-4 oJ-Jliil jSjLiJl lift ^ 

:*li Jl jliJbU j ^ ojl^J! j J^Ulj jji^ l^SJ L jJ&\ 






/- 


/- 


^lUl 3IU1 ^llilJl of oJJS .Vl>l SjkJtfj ^JoJf jp il^Ul 3 > 3 V fj_AJl Vjjj 
3^”" <3 3) Jjj^ 5 j—la-i ^J 5 " 3 ooLjlaj ji 2 _ 3 laj j^Jssj ob ^34 3o-*^ _/*-~Ji j_p4 3 
,3b Ijj_b>- jl^_S\jdl |JL» 3° 3^^ 3'^*-®-''-“"“* 33 ^^ 3b3lj JjL*- 

j/Sn aLlIIji ju ^3i 331] 3LH0J 3;'%i33 31 3 lui 3^4 £jJi 3fi 

*3j 3 3'' 3U3 jjiitjj ca_o3i aLjolOi 3 -* o_i 3 


tfilJi 3 AU 1 oji^ 3-331 3 3/3 4L33i a 4 ? J3Ji 13 jllji jJb 
,^ j \^ ij ]\ I4JI 3ji_*!l J_*- 3 l LaJ—’ j4 OjljJl 01 Ot ~>^j 3. Ll^jJ b>_j c-jIj 

£ 1 . /j a~. ^N/lj ,J.LaO^ J^OtoJl 3 “J Lpjii ij-LOJl 3 -* a_!j_j jj3 Lla ^j/» g i JJLi Oilj 

^Js- SOiliil 4JL*llJlj JjV! sjl^Hji aJ c—^OLiJ jJ VI ^ q33I 01 ^s- Jj_> 

9^Ji>Jl 3 * Jl 3 J-O i oJJjJ C(j43lll Jl ^j—i V 3LijJl 3 & . 4 U 303 JI (_ 5 jJl ^>3^ 

.(33ll 33i-Xl3 33ill3) ^jOJl 4 _*J_j La jlytOjl JJLP 
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. ^'joJ'» l^JLcJ c j— ^JJl dr? S^l_j j^k-J' <3 J3*jlOu 34-^W^i oijj*yi yt Ojj lJ^ 

^jj^l? ^.L>.j3 a j....1<23 lili . j\ JtJ OjjJ' ^lp ^5 ^ ^ ^ OJ)d-lSl ^zJlSZxlJ 

jl 

d^* _O' IwLfii 4 -LjuLlSI <3 ^Liu^l ojp d^J-Jl c3J_iaJl 

j! (long vowel) Jjjk c3j_>- p *>LjLxJ jjbrc-Ul ( A_kHJl 015" AiL^VI 
2i5w OjjJl (Jl c-^L0>f “ytj ^(consonantal continuant) J-^-T A 

. C^-LkoJ' ^—AjJl (3 J_aJI 


^ > > 

> 4I . . } . 


*T-GjLJ 1 iji—0 


4-C*^- 4_L« . kOjLl^ li JjlOJ' 'jJLx***' d^O^jyLS' wLc^l '•jj dJ-kM 01 tSjlJi _O' j*-Pj 

tijjUiiJl sL^_i*j JJjwCSr (aJJOLO J.L_>r £j j—^*' 

j*-pj kOiJAS"" .i_jjl_ILliJl (Jjjl «^ii» JjjJl i—ijj>- J_*j jj_iiJ.I oj_j\.i « 0 J-£j» 

^ ^LSJlj .*££Jl >lJl j ^4 J iijlJui! j£j jl JJiU of olilil ^ ojJLpj £ ^>>sJl 

OJ_0 aJLj^ k _ Oj'j Lfcjj ij _l^-'j ^*J' J jIjOJI ^ J wL^-l 

!«Ju 0 i-| 4jio>o ^_^>» (3 wLwoJ-' -L_P jli ?lljlwV£Ul dJkp' Oil . L^jl* 

ijij [yj^-i 'k*j caj-lp < 3 -*-* ^ (^^0 dr? $3-5 mS I 0 Oil!' 

.Akp a5^w\_i* 0 Ok aJjLp! J-i ^jU-l 01 3 d-^y 0 ^ .LO^jO 0 j 1 w\jl«J 1 

^\Js- 3 01 dr 4 d)^ 3 l*-0>Li» l-^O 30 ^“! O' 

3 ^>j ig^-ilj A__iljj_Ul 3 d-3j5U'j a_a 10 >c_ 1 J' _j\j^\ 3 j_55 L»5^ 3 ^- 4 ^ 0 ' 

^Lp '0-^ dr 4 Oh-^ 25 O' d'jd-l' d 0—^i 0 Ajg'Agl' j-5^ .a 
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J3 (JLjLpL aJjLaJI aJ j ja^u V^ dU> jj (j\_.*JL j I 

«.4_LLp OjwU^i 

Ju*JLJUj L^-Jj oLo-L?lj ^A^-\ l.^.lg,lji..i-^»I d)b JJjIj ~L-P ^JjlSj 

iljlJiLUl 3 -* ^iLc ^SL*^ l )1 ^>&J L$l . i]jlw\£Ul lijlwiUJl ^ 1 p 

ol i^LUi . ^iJg.ij V oiL>> LaIjj 1^-lp ^Jp'jsXs lljlw\£^Jl 

3 ^3jj>Jl c j-^>Jl 3 j_JL?r c3~L>Jli • ^3*- 3 oU^Ll* iljlj£Ul 

OI^ cd^*-^-*-^ ^J^LiiiJ ^J?.:>o *y ^zjjLp'yij c<—dJl 3 4 pjSJ O^ 4 3 *^ lj ^ 3 j ^ 

l\j 4J ^ d U* 1 !^' JjSn j Oiy «jl-i» J «^U» 

.4_^d_>Jl ^J_p a-xJ^UL* c-olj djj J_*L>r <3Lx*Jlj 

3 ^-^ c_3j_>sJl 3 d^>cjj ,jX*3 3 ^ 3 ^ 3 ^ Lp-ji^ Jl JlSC^i U*l 

dJ^ki jJLj jU ipjli Uj^U ^j_3^Ji JiS^t lSTj .aLjl; ^3 A^ii jf 

.aJ^jul! 3 jl ^3-*-^) 3 ^^ < ~^°j _ 


iddpi d-pM 


llyt—dJl Lgi_«_&l 4_)*i\j LjljJI jJy jj^l—Lil (_gyi—!«.£Jl -L-f^ys ol c—>lj 
jlTf jj*5Uli J «jlfd j^fli jlfd jJ*>Lpll» _j «jlfli j^fll 

jijjSfi .Ldd 3' Afl^ oiT UJiii jf yijJi v ii^ 3*1 


:4^4Jl lii J \p>ry> lLd>> li-jS llll UUiJ ^JJl >ii! 
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ojjJl c 4 -L__jo 2 j j^sj ol aL j._jgJi <L_^LJlSl ojjJVI (3 (^) 

.aJU*I <jl ijJjJl (^SU cS jipULJI oJii i-i Ai «jlpll 

^- 4-9 C<0*^-Aj'yi (_£AJl ^tJL?ro (^) 

ctiLlj oj-jsi L*j»JL« cL^lJg.i-j oJ—^13 *^li ojj <s~> % y\—**-Aj ^1 j! 4jl_^o 

LSC^SsjiJ 4^3 X£ «^^iplJ ^lpl _3 ^Mpli» OJjJi JJ«Ij .IwbwL^r l2L*L£ Ujj 

^yZj-£.j j **tjl 4jt*_«^a (^JJl Ojlj—^-^rj C4_JL*J ^jjl j^ejJl ^JLp 

. J^jiS IjUjI c-c^ipli ^j^pli ^ipli li» jjjJl ^ tlyuLJl jl oil li^p .aJp 


—"—-QjjJl cu-L^Ij ISli .J-i-l jjj-j JJj ^j^lij jl ^Lj J3 J_^ (V) 

^J^du l)I I^JwLi- AjJ-^-j ll JjJjoLlIvs^^--—" --—' — 


Oljjtfl LkJ_)JJ aLv^-: OwL_?r-J)j (- 


a-LxaJ (3 3 ^ 2J ^' <?Ll ol Addi) j lAu lilil £_L?ijlLi 341 J dd c< a^ljl)i 

<<^jl3oLi^3 ^*^[^[1 ^JjuLi^i>> OjjJ^ 3 ^ 0 ! odj II^p 3 *^ . ^Jg.a.Ll jjL£ 

.^iSl ^ 151*1 


* #5 ^ 
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ajLaSsJIj ^jl)I a_>L*J| ^J,l ^UlII J_plji d*-g-Xjl jJL$ oijj 

oljjl jJjJ 3p* jl ajL*JI i^JJj .jJ l*jb» UL»L?*r U?3 j* 

. ULi L^Jj ul^2j Vj ctLi I^jl* .L>jii*J V :liL^ JJjiJl 

(3 4 j A^JlJi A_jLaSsJ| jwLJ*J A*^?L>- iJ’wL^rj cJlljl (_£jJLLAl J-pl^S <3 j_JflJl C^sc^l lijj 

j^JL>&j dJL^*- aJ^AjJI objJLLAl ^JLp cL&L. lg^.i-1^I ^jJl J-pljJJl l)Ij 3JJ _>-j ajo 

<3 A_dpl CA_Jj LlL^isi Aj iJLlj Ijjk ^^ip^ %-£ AjLaSsJI 


^jj* Lo-^j -iSj^ Ol ls*^- V A_xSj.il (_£wiJl l)V !<Jl.A2plj wL^23j 

^ypj^-xi I 4_C*>lj^ j J_J Jj>r CM c3 |j_J5j ^j-p C^»iil jJL^ J_>»l 

£j2_Jl 3-^* 4_.ujStJl j*J»L*Jl j! ^-Cm-Pj .1jjL_v2j (j! ^_C«*P C £j^_i*Jl 


. j_JL^lSlj OjUli! A^jjJ 


4 



«jl^L>*Vl ^^===t-_*i ^lp * liS 


C-JLpjj £j^jJl jjciJl C^JwL^- aJlUIj iSlxS"*<^L_JtJl ^bl j C^-dJl 

iijjp uLoi c_jLxSsJi ij^_! jJj . 3 *^L^L-»'yij ji—^ jJi 3 ^* £( 3 ^^ (J, oi 

<-^1-*^-^ fi£.ljJij ^LAj ^t—U CAJLc* ^j I A-ij^JJ A_P^J j ^J_^> V Lpjb 
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Jl jl 

V *^p jLii j 3441 ajjji *lpT Jl Lg-coLj -lL-L-Vi Salll L s?'ik^\ Jl jJJi 

^.Lp Jliil .ajLlp aJ wL 3 u_>- L«j a -3 (JdJ 3 ^^_1p 

(3 — <•—^-jJl j_*JJlj A_lSjjJl 4_3c<>3rl ^3^ — £jli ( ^3jru^|l 

^J\-£'\ ^CwLJ (Sy*-) b_-Jkd_C Ojjlj ^1 A_l*>> ^J,! (3} • X * * V AJLC* 

3r* (3’^“^’ ^Llb>- jjI o*) 33 J oJ-SJl 

^1p ®£- 3 jj ^j,Ij^j oJ-Lai^-I a_l^ ^1 ili^^LS J_SCj>I Uij . 33 -*j 3/^-^ ^r 4 w ^ f !33^" 
?^pJij 3 rlS^ J^-U- j-; 31 *S-lt^ <j 3' aJ a 5 |I cj^ aLI? 

U? ^ Oil? 

L5^' 0%^' V 6 ^^ V^ 


(j^JLr*^ 3 3j-%Jrl 54/^ u^ d^-^J in' OwL^- «Sj 33]I» ^35^Jj^l £j-3Jl <j 

.^Jj^Xaj 4j Cj£.3r L«j wLc^l ^jj JJ3-I jjj>- a3 CJwL>- L« lll3 C^J^iJl 
L^jl* .]gJLw»li ca_j3 ^JwJ 3-| L^J_*i>- ^jJlj cJ-*3Jl 1_3 OJj^j ^jJl 3 j - ^ 

IJ^j ^ .«0^^ii^» 

3 c3jJ^ ^ £-£^3 £j3*Jl 3] Aj \ ^LP Jd-AJl ^lilj» 

Jj' 4 l>x-w>cJ^? I$.j3r 0^5 ^[aJ|] A-Pj Aj^ (,^^k^\ ^3 Ojdl '^Xsu* 

oVj-*-A* a_j Sjjiji Ojj djjj^ 3 aJI wLjjj Lo»S^ 

{■( . A_b« 3 Jj"^ J 

<<o^^aj^>> oV C-3 ^£j3JIj ^XmJl«J)^ L^l« . j^>3Jl A-oili 3 

Jjtj caJ_a^ 3 Axjj'yi olid-cJl adjsi ijl 3 ^ .c333Jl .L>i ddJdS^ 
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/ . ^y> y& li » \^L^\ JiLL* (_}} ^jS"" Ipj^i LaJj^j d)l 

: (_}ll!l Jj4—aJb ^jyxiww; t £-1*2^1 (3 a-iljjj . <^i_ju£^~\ ^y> CUXjs^JIj cj-Sr^Jl ^y> 


VI 0 


(jLfJl 

j—A M 

(3 'yi 

cip e£iJl JjLJLS 1 l5l 

^_i£ <3 

* g 

—£—St 

* * o , 

'■£±p>\ 

jaJla ^jbxJLlZ*^ 

> 

-Up 

Jj t(3j— 

.^AJl ^ip Oj-Jl 

1 

:d^£iU! 

o'* 0 -' ^ o > 0^ ^ o ■* °-' > > 

\ jA-y\ 


Jt Jt ^ 0 s 

tfikete 3 £-aALj 

^ 0 ^ Jl 
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^ s : 

4 __JL> 

L4^ 4J4J! j^4Jl 

ObjliJl 044JI 


: 44 -t 

jHfiS cj^* cj^* 


^ ^ g j| / ^ 

4 *~~* 



*■ Igyo^lll 



-*< > 0 ^ > < > 0 ^ 

jipii 4?is i!A?^ liijuiui 


:Ajj_iJl 

jJ- 4 jifli jlp^ liijUii-Sl 


> j! ^ > j! ^ 

i!A? ^ iy^r* 

jHfiS 

^j^-LpLi® j/lLpIjL«>> 3LwCvJl 

ll 3- >t -? Lo. ^ ^1 

^IpU; ijit^Ji 


. aLv^UJI 3. Lo-^i 

jIpU^ jlpli^ jifliiS :^>l£jl 

3LjX*Jl lil ^eJi_ljji.l 

■f ^ } •*} > 5 ' 

*>uj? ;_5 

JjQpLli» ji (jjl 



J>r i JjJjLUI ^>3Jl SJ_Jj l)I \x^j^L3\ lij V lAjk Jj-ij 

jJLs U->-lj (JL-wu (3 oLiilx^- oLiLjlaj c^jCLi^I lili ^ 4 jjwb Li oL^S"" V ^JjLUI ^>&lJl 3-* \jJj>£J V 

. ^Lo.^ip jJJ^j OI^a^ 0^>tj JaL^-l 
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L&ly 3 j-XJ (jl ^cJl 4 ^3 (Jj-iSl (ji ~L*J cli 

jj io ,j_^» 4 *jjI lP (3; CuU^- 4_l*Jl ^J5i ^SLJ.! tjJJj 3-^* 

• d>““5 t>i' <3^ -^ji^Jl 


5t ri 


! jlJ cC-ojljlj c-^LaJ^/1 ojjiSs* 3\j\ LcJ ^J^xJ) jl ^jj» 

3"^* CUIjStIj 3"^ iL- yg"aLij ^Xvv^lJij 4 lg <.«■»; 1' Sfjj 

Cj^23 jl 3^ dw ^P j_g3 <~^y* C--o 3^” 

lj_A t j-*^23 jl 3^ L/ 4 '*“^J ‘'-'^ 

.«OwUp oLS^Jlj ol^yLlJl jJL- ^IJlSl 

.L>„<>.J ££y&jJrl w\JLP J->clJ! c)j LJjiJ jj\jJj>c_-U1 4_*J <_JLJL^2Jl 11 iJjfc ^_?*-^_lj jJj 

<3h ’^3"^ 0^* J-^3 jl J}L1^ cL^*Jui_! jJ 

:l^' ^ 45 ? jjUIJIjj j-^r 

L»l 'X°J~^ O - ^ j_ 3^ X°r^3 3 ^-'^ A _ *[)2 LjLa! Oj-Svj 4-s iysi-Sl J__?tJli — ^ 

jj-A- a1^v2j c3W~*' ^ c3 ^jrtj 4i-Ju gj-i- l 5^ c ’ J 1 -^^' ®;4_*2_ij (jjj JdLJl 

gj_Jr 3 jf (jtprSfl JJLP 3 £t) J>J! 3 ojlilll sjlU^ jJUsJl l5Tj ‘iJ >.U3 

L»l "X_t ^ 9 0^* j t5"l jl _9j dj^"* 4_il^S o^Ssj Jj d_~5T^_!l J_>tJlj —Y 

L»lj ^jj\jJr- OlIjIjJ t3^~" (3 4_Lj*J (jjj ^JjUJl 

.1*-^- ^jiy > ')l\ 3 t_~Jy c3 (JjdsJl 3 >-dY)di>- > yi s^J-v^li JJUlJl 
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£<Ll p -1*j ji ^>sjJl Iwijii ^1 p l.^.i.A^j ^jJl —V" 

. AjL^-V a1>-^a <3 J-Ldlj oliU-jJl Av ? 3*-'* (j\ jLj! ^j_P ^£pj 

jikj 4 \)l A_i^3 0 l 5 *" -liii ! J-jii-l tw-J^wLL SlSl^ «J_v2i j! jli?» ( 33 &j_ 3 -I c3j 

jlpli .«Ajjj_^» >4J| ^ AJlS 

fb L.J .<<^^ 1 ^ lU^ oM^» >* JJ-U JLP aJ 14 cjlill (jIpU 

(3 £-^*. liLoJU cAJoljJl aJ-juLlSI J^UL^C £>jJ 3 J| ^y» sjjjft-* lM J-JbM ^liai (3 |^^" 

^-lp Jlj-wJl ^j-^j l) 1 3J—Sj A-L*_d)l J->"^ Cl ^Liaj 

31 ^; bUi C A^ljJl $L*iij| -Ui^b j4^ V >4Jl ^ oJ^bi : Jill! ^lil 
JjlloJl l)Lj Op 4/^ jL* 2 |j_4 ?A_l-jbjl Aj^jti_ljl 

cc~Lp Jibb**^ b*l ^a_JLxJ*i ^_j\3 (3 V} £>jJ3Jl 3 ^ 3 ) 4 . ^ ^j1*jLiZ~~*}) 

l)LS^ jJL$ oijj .(«3A^^ ^-42 £jjJ 3 Jl j_>c_L) j 

. A_Slfi» j A_J| jLiolj >X.l ^}I I-L4J A_lw*» jj i A_*_JLj -L 5 j i££jJbjA rl -LlP iSyb 

^br 1 c 3 LllJi 34^ 34-31 

iy j Asuit^j cilSj ji f yL j^i if yJ o -4 

(jiioJi oj_>ejj 3-4^^ jJju *y fij-p 33^^ cOjJo ^ c 3 ^ 3 ^ ®olp 3-^*4^ 

.ojllJl ll4_! yuSfl 


jAiii Oj3/3?3'3 

aJLp j«/21.JZjj A-^jJj OlJo <OjjJ» L5^" ^L^'jJ U5" aJ^jLiSI C— 

^-Lp L_&3^ Jh ^J I-LJ& ^- 3 p «o-L__a-^)') a_-LjoiiSI dOv-J .3 >~ ^ —ix^)> j! 
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4 Prl>- 3j^ 3 3^ Li jj3t—! 4_*plJi3 — (Sj~ 

J-jPJj IjjJl £y» ~L—v^j (3 L^l cJ-5 I4 44 ^' 1^^-? ^iJLL .J->-T j—>3 j j—^ ]^hs^\ 

X-Pj '^JllJLvu* IjLS^ 4-LxAI-U ^JjL>ri (jij Li . wLaP (3 Li 3 w^>LlL| OLSCll 3*- j>c -'^ 4j>rLLi JwLP 

4_Jl ^P _L O-^-: (J^wUj^t y^\yj\ 4JP OwL^I (jJJl JL Cd^jlSO jl (Jj3r 3j^ C^3 [jLpI 

4j caJ«LJ| ££^LJ»I 3?L-li^>Ij JpIjJjJI J-ji>ciJl j 4_5 jJ| c^-LLS L« 

^ l>l ^ . *** uj ^ Jl / / 

. L3j)j-P ^£*XJl ^UgjJl ^3^ j ^y/2y}\j C^>~L-U ^-*_*JL> L« 

.^LLVi jJU 3^^ UL93 l£^ c^-LJj 

aLI 3 j *Jl j * —ii j^icJ 3 Ll^*- W ^ 1-L>- _pLLlJI 3^ ^ 33^ O-Ljj 

.^ULVi 3J^L L^ ^iiJl ^l.lg.Ul 

>( j^ 2 _jtj wLjjj L^_L 2 aj .LL 3 -I J-i 31 ^i^_4] j%—pj^ V 4 _lS^I j^J 

33-*^ j*-3Ji 3 oJ-33? «oij-<ii»l» j^->3Jl 3 Lj <tk JuJl V aJLJ^IS 4_3j 3 Lji_Jl 3-^j 

jj_3tiil dwL_Jj ^pLijJl 0j_S\J 31 liL3U cLL_&j 3J2JI iL_& 3LS^ 3jj ?<<4LS^1»I>> j^_>3Jl 

?«4_L_S^3)> j^i3-Sl oJ—Jj 3jSi) 31 lillj c«dSjj2-^Jl» 

L^-lp o-9L3i ?43»L*Jl L^^LAlj L i 1 j 3 llj j-pljjiJl y *I 3 (J32J 31 ^-Cm-p L«j 

31 3^ 3jLkjjLi 4_*P.4 j L* cJ^_L«Jl Jua_3> l 5^" ? 1-^.3 OJ-ijj ^ ^ :>a i$>j&y^:\ 

(^J^ULi ^J^pLi) J^jJL JJl^l (jipli jipli jipli jipLi) iJjlJLiUl 

lJjlJ_LUl 3 h J^*)LL_>-'yi ^—^3^ •(3^'^ Jyt)LpL^ ^t^pL^) 3^" 

^j_p «jipii 3^^ ^j^a_p 3 » j_p 3^^ ^3 v^3 

: uJllSl oliLiJl 
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jif\l jif\l jhApli jhAfl* 

jhApli ^IpIj ^Ipll 

jhApu 

^ip\i ^ipll jlpll 

jj^Uil ^ipil 

jlpli jIpU 


^jj A_^__P^i JjL^ ^Jp ^gljaj V (3/%-^r' <j>?J ^9^4 O' 03J c^y CO-5' 

a' JujJ' j^jUL>- ^^OLLiJ ^J4jlJ ^SlOJ' £3j &^r' cLj^O_^ y^"y~^ 4_J»1p a-OO^jsj ^j-s^_j 

^Jp aJ-'j-O?' Jsi-^o O' A-OSsjj J^jULi-' aO-j£ jJ-Jjt!' ^-POj *y CO-^-: 1_5' Cjj.JglJ'j 

^tjjljJ' jJ' jj..1?iJ'j aLJuJ' j^UL^ u Or^j .LjOj' ^j\j LJj c^- 4-0' ^jJ' a^lL' 

L>&_ 0 ^'j ajj' c_^oJ' ^jla!' ^Llg.iJ' Vj 4 —^ 3 ' Vj ^ '-j' 1 ^.alii 3 

^wL^- ^jJ' -ip'jJlS' 4JL* O'j ^JLaJ' ^'—i^jJ' '0_& + g $' O' (3 

£.LoJp <j\J i^Jkj_L' 'wL& ^iJo wLa 3 ^J5iO-^J' jlSjl (3 '0-j_>-3 j' 'OjC—^J j .4 _^JLjc« 

. 4^3 C^PjJ aJJ COP 3 I^LC cLv2j' (JS^JmJI cjj (3 4*1!' 


4_Jp ^oJLj U» *-OjO j' 4_^_Oo 0^—3o_^ o' tSj Lii' ^j-&3 cii Oj3L£j Vj 

oli*>lp Oj0-^2J !4li_i- 4-L^ji- j' Aiu-s^ 0^* 4_ju_v^ Oj-fiOLdu (jA_>- >ejJ' cjb^' 

i—Pjj l^P J^*)\cj>-' ^jP COOi>JLl9 (3L*' cA^jLv^ aJLJo AjjU Op'ji laoJuO a^_&li? Ajj.Oj 

Jl 

^JLp bJj_> *y . 4 J_jJjJr JaLil 'jS' wJLs j^jJl j—^ «iJl jLiSiil ^ ^ 
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J^Lc'yi Ldj £Uj3L^.» 3 ^ L^-ly>cj^lj lAj-s^l 3 ^ OwbJj^-l J^Lc'yi JSLii^l ■ <L«Ip ajjIj oJpli 
^d-fiJ l)Ij L^-Js>r^j LL_*j ^ l)L-LLo-L?I 3 Lgll-flJ l)1 ^JjI_v^>- ££^Jfcp4 -CLP fiJ-jJj^rl 

(Jl—^- V "j\ k* 3j 4 j 3 ^jJ>Jl |J__& .J ,d*Jj ^j—4 :>c 4 l) 1 pi! 3 L^LaL-JI*! 4dJT 

l)j—l) 1 J J3JJi !4jjwb L*Jl |Jwufl_l^o V 4j^y c4-^ ^3L^Sdi 

3 ! 4jjjjixJl 3 ^ Li Ji>- V 4*jL> 4*-«L?>r J-pljjLSl 

St Sl;f Li! ^3^3 cj^l J fa jyJ ,lil j >ii5 St 

jij c c 3 L^_CwsJ\ iSj^: 3 L^LdS”" ji U^lwL>-| jJ-^o j^id^xAJ ^L<o>rl Ud-L> J_>s_L!I 

?^.lg.Jl ld_& £c_i-^j (^JJl L« !^jwL>- 3^3 . ^°3j a a ijij£ ^y> LduJ C^S^Ll J.ixlJl ol 

y^" Jaj>- ^dp ££y&prl jl5" ?^_*_Ll 4_pL7 (3 A-P^dJl aj3_*J 4_*JJlj ^L^>\-Pr i^jAyJ^\ oLS”i 

^Ip I j^Sjl ^—^Ji l)1 La >- ^wc-Li Oijj . 4_*JJl j^lidj a^-LvaaJIj 4_p^_LJI 3 -* 

l )1 3 >i _ ^>03 ,C r >\y^j2 Jl C-^JL?r 3 { 3 jijirLj (^3 ~ )l (^JJl ^_Jj>tlJl j! J}_d-I L_Cj 

Idj—^.LoiiSl ^Ip l)LS"" jJb cj^-^A-ill IwL^ ojJLp^I lS>- ^ 3 JI cu*j 3 J ^r%^rl 

d?jjj lij U^L-l ^iJ 3 -^ a_xjjt liL^i $oj\_p -Cp fi -^3 lij lJg-sJ 1 ^jp ^-j^cj>o V c-^lj_dsJJ 

?4-dp 


44_j_> 3 4-3 3-^ 


jJ-Pj fi, ^ J:> “^3 ^?3^ (^^43 La-*aJ 3_>s_L!l 3 vi4j3 ^3 

V3 jJgJLlJl Idjfe ^ Ul Li I ?l_^3*dp wb-bnJ 3I I.4 „g..Jg.Ij 3I j^_>o 3 L0.4 JL> j 

311UI 3 L4JLJ 3I Jjli 33 aJ^dj ^Li^l i?Lct 33 ikj j^4Jl t5jt 3^ :oj_jt St 

liLi 4 -U 3^ 'byJX ^3 4 _^3 I4 ^--^y 3^ 5 r|j_?r^fl 3^3 S^°J CwL^-ljJl 

.> 4 Jl * 4 yk ±$lx Cf t ci^lsi jJ^j oL.pl! ^11 Jl^Jl 3 j 4 iJ 
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-Ajlp wC 4 i o\iU-jJl» l)I j-& 4^i ^ju ^y*\ L 5 ^ 

3 ^j lj5iLsl2jjl a_3j1»I a3j!j«ju*JIj c^. 1 ?. 1 .a>-I £jj cL w 2 jV lj 3 ** 15^^" X) *33$ 

j| _jl ^ £ S' .* Jj; ^ S' o S S &■ 

'j-j* ^ 1 p aj3jL>3 33 *^ 3>*)^3 L^jl* 3 ^ 4.1i^.^Jl Jw^l 

c»^i?3 3 -^j cjL^rl !wL& 3 1^3Ljl1v*I ^1 C-~a-3j 3 -^ ajL 3>I AJLi3jl J_pIjJLS1 31 <■ *SIxjj 

C.^ 4-^ 1 \j l^ 1 a , J*\ AJU* jj\ A_ljJ JJij cC-3-A>-j ^v?jjLS 1 c3*Jij A^lj^Xodl ^J_P 

. 1_4 Oj*Sjj <3 tl)l ^.Uj>»-U caJUL* C-35"" uy~ 3 

_P Jti X$y£j* CjijLjoj ^jss l_£j (,££jJbjJr\ 3 j 3“4-^ ^ (3(^J-^-^Jl 

Js>Lcl wLjJ_^- 3j3jl)I (_^^Lcm-U AjLp ol IJjSi ^3 3 *ASj AjL*jI .iSjwlj yj 

CAJjlp 3 j^I 3 -* cAj^y j ]g>&Jl ^.jg.p ( 3 ; l?3l (_£l )1 C** 3 _j L3" <L>X^ 3^CCJl 3 r* 

^Jj3lSI . l3jwlj 'j ) ^jt}\ c-ii V ^j 3 J>t ”' 4 * 3^3^->~ ^-3 rj -.^ ^ JaJLcJ 

cj%. ^ ^ U . Ig.l.l^Jl wLJL*3j ^-Lp ^3*33 A^jlj-jJLil C— 3 “^ L^j-^ 3 - ^*’^ •^- ; ^ 

.S' ^ <| / ___ ✓ * , y 

Ll»jj tj^>- 0^3 fji 

aI^ 4 ^' L^lr^b 6 ^ < 3 ^ (^jJ-^Jl ci ojJ3^1 Lc SIS" ji SjjUl 

oj-^ j l3l ^—pj l .^.ip ^ - 3 ‘.^ ’3 3/^3ri a_}3^j c.o^.^ aIS”" . L< 2 j I L^-J| d^J^I ^Jl 

£ 

.AjJJl ^.L>ipj 3 r* ( 1 ^ s^3c-pLj j_^»lsJl 



OjwL_^: V 3^ 3^^" ^C^-AJ 3 f» * lg*]l aJL>.3 AJLwo ^1 iLL^t>U ^>^_pl 

{3j A-j^3 aj ji .AJLjj (3-^ jy^i 3^* 3 . A_jj3SsjX^ aJcUI 

L 2 £- c_3*3ii“! 3l .c_3*!>L>- 3 ^* 3 hj 3 ^ 3 3*3-^ ^a^» ^jI 3 r ^5 35^ 
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cb^J| ^ L^-Jl 3 j_ft^rl {^*~*-*i *b^jw\J*l {j$-> ^bflJl y-^ 

■fi 

. jjJg^Jl lwL& 3 4Sjbi3 ^.lo^J ^b L«j jjJ^iil ^y> Jsl>- ^-L*U 3 ^ b* LSJli 3 }^ ^_ 3 *}bbl 

^/3j)J_*Jl 3 C^-P*4jol ^b 43 j.-L« ^.LoJjVl J-S'bi C—bJ 

CuS-o^.^J j3bb| Iwbfii ^ O^J-^ J”^ ( *.\jy^2S' b^b-P^I 4_jj^ ^ ^-v^b - 1 lwb^3 lwbJj>r ^^xjl 

ufj jliil flsJl j^JL^I ^St bt J bbS"b«j g;^ bt i>>P-bj H; 

4_J_P \jj>rjS (jl}\ ^iJglJl ^j***-^ . j%-Jbt!l 4_bjwL« I (3J Qjy.,^3 4_ik3 33 ^JjLSjl 

^ip jlwL^ 3 jlj cObc«bM £jj* 4_*_*b£ JpbLU jl j+fi *.il Ibjk 3 fibllJij 

Ll£-L*j L«j a^b_* 3 ^* LlLs^j>- br ^JiJbxJl ^ 1 p _aJ bij c^'^bp'yi 3 ^* a _alLb 

3 4-s-gj bl j_ ajlp wLj>-I Vj djj_$l brj ?^^p»*-<>jJlj OJ>tbJl c_^wJbb 

S^T jlkj: bt b^tj jlkj: UT, ££J Jjl>-Ij cl^Jl SSl. .^-T 3j j bt ^tj 3j 

L«j .3 _^ I iJji bl |t_SC>-lj liji b^3 _ ;>-1 Lab 3 bl IjaJg.i^ b^-^3 3 

2 j, ^ , 

ifjJL^ 3 bJ I ^ji^_plj O^b-bU j-Ji>bb! bj—111 3 A_Ul A-^-j bbS”"" J-JLl 3 bjl^jdl 4_j5«r-j 

Vj a-j 3 5jb^ V ]-L_be ^L^-j 3 5 jSv_^<>jibo 3 ri l^j-bu^Jlj (j;^bJ~! 

l5^" ^ b&wLijj ^Jl AjbJl bi ^*bibJl |jj& 3 ®^bb« \]^jjJlj 

4_^?L>- A—Jjikj bJJi (^J-JbJ 3)b cL^jlj—?rl 0^-w2JJ _v^bp gS—K&zA^ A—lJj'yi O^bLl 

3^P^J V ^Jbbl A_Li3 A-^iS J-plji djb^Jl Ujj_3 ^Jbj cA^Jj^l 

^bb^I A_jc 3? ^J_^- 4_^>lp 4 j^_. l?,; ^j^JJ ^-plj^Jl <j\J A_i*)bbl Cj%—§-* 3 ^j^P Vj 'A-bxbl 3 

ji 

ygjl ^jJj 4_vsUl-| 2 ^ . (oUJJl (_3 la■ Il J_*_iJl U> k^ju>TL J 9^_ftUj> J_ 

j»JUil 2_ «LkJ\ 2 ^ Jg_L'I jjj,_ jj l ^JLj 2j*>ujl JwLj La jj_ Oj ( Jljt3 > yi ^jJ' (_^l_Lj 

. 3 ^' & teij 
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oL_jL-U|» 4-^ij.Xa ( jjl 2 LjJ_«Jl ^^L) *y ^L*J 

4-°VI 01 J_*j) i-jJ—*J l oL>i»U L^j-Lp 3 c~^X^ jjJl (Structural Linguistics) 

(J, JIS"lili . jL«jJl 3-? 0)—i Ju^j c5^L» I0 -*jL jJtj c(4 2 -*'_5 > ^ J 3jr*^ 

3 4JU_Lxj j^£^pj}\ C-Ji_Lls 31 j. ^Jp *j*jjiS\ 4JrJIj3 3 (3° ^ 

UliLo (jJl (primary data «^l>Jl sSlll» oclO. 01 l$JLo _jl) 2-^3^' 3-^3^*' OJ-k 

C-JL.T iU-Ljj t( >LU ^jjj jJajjl ^LC. tiil i>j & f ^JJ ~! 

^ 3 iii pi l. if4 ts>°} cJis 3 Js'jaji \ip^- 

✓ ^ 0 P ^ ^ , °. s . < jj iZ . p 0 

Oj-So Jl A_J| iSy^ ^cjluJI 3 -* O^Ssj ^C-Pj . o^wLiL* 

wbjXJ ^Jg.:>o l)I »^LSi O^iJl jl aJ| Ul CL^a-CI* L« ^cjIxjJI 

oljJ^>- jl OjJaP- iJjdl UaP- LSj-^ ^-i (^5^ 3^ c£^5 Jp 


<3 _w«4j L^__j^c_aLl4 ( 3 ^ 4_Jj-AJ-I «A_j^llJl ollJL~Ul» 4 _^Jw\JT oij CaJ—> lo 

33 —ijl ^L_fiiloc4 ^ 2 _*jj l—^ *Jl oLjcaL?*- ^3 Lg-lJl—L^t-AljL^ C^—( 3 ^J CjLjc^L^t 

L^l^P wL^3 4_C^jJ-4 1*1 .LJ153 Ul_?-Ijj 4_^jJ_Ll i 3 Alo 

3 ^ c^ys* 3 J j' u^3j—^ c-aJL^I 

4_lC*> L-JjJtll 3 43^3]I jl^ Aj^Xo 0 ^ «4.3^3^^ CaIjJ UJj .<^d^LLj<Jl» 

c^s*yj ^^30 cb-^^ 3 ' b)l a_j $-|£ ^ w4w ^' s-^“' c^At 

l,^i..^.3jj 4jl*»jwL4 j oJ-3j J. 1 .pI V b ^JLp liLi d$.lj_AJl 3 ^ 

Jj liLi Yj-*+&& jj_So 0 ^ o^jl (^JJl l.r^> > 2)1 Ijj& 3 s ^3 _t -. ij 

. Jj>Jl IwLfii JJP ^^JLLj 0 ^ A-Jp 3 ^“J (J 3 ‘*—^ 3 -^^ 
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ill 


j^LxS"4_3jj^ 3 (JwL_j Lc 4_i^ (j>l iLL^^^U ^J_3 ljl_s ^-Ssj ^- 4 -^j 

4_*Ul 4_j jJLLJ j» ^ dll ^L*J>-\ 4jI 4—1-^2-g 4 CJJLjj 4_L_L^-j 

_P jLLi L^Jr^ 4"?4l £-3 j oLljLcJJl j*J-P ^-P - ^3j~W3' 4il_S\j ^lj 4jjJjJ$cVl 

oJ-pj SKls jCJulS^ ^-bJl 3 ^ o - ? ^ §j j'SCili —p- 3 j jKo £^fy* 

4_*JJlj C_*_ >t-> C^-^S' L« ^^l^xiLiJl J-sUJl Ij_3 .4_^ £-4_P V C.3—^r 4 4j_4^ 4JLJUilii 

yj Jl 

4jj_JiJ 4_j 34 ^ ~ 4 oLjLCvJJI |%J-p" (3 ^ 3^4«lj 4 JJJI 3J-4 3 ^J).^..i liU 

lij>tj JJL3 j! _3lJ 33Li33 $J-*J 3L&31 3j cV^i 4 _i&i 3 a^lLl 

j! UL>- cLoj-*Jl JJ ^4-3 j-*VI 3 ^—^r' V ?jj-3J4l 4-~44 4-i^ ji-4^4 ji-! 

jC ^ 4)1 I*LU4 *3_55cjJl 34^-Pj y> oLs^J jl_42jlj 4-wjS'yi lljl3>- 

^>fi\ %\ U4_33 ^jJUJl 5J^-j di^il idL^- Ol^llli OU^iAJ 

tfU» :4_J:^j! 4J^I ? 1^ dLi^S JLp j—^kj U+Jf ^ijL ill! cl+li* 

•<<u^* 3 3 *^' £-*-*4 ^ 45lj tlli 3^3-3 ^—45-^ 

^J4_<2Jo Oij C^_Ji^J\ 4_oij 4-oJ-P ^Lp 4JLv* ^Ji ^J3_ (Hj 0l 

. c^Jj^^i 4 >s_ 3*> ^i-p ^j, 4 j 3^44 ji ^4 lLSI IwL& 

JMJ-il 


.W* - 


^ o t c 3^-^ ; **4^ 0^^^ 3 ^=443 ^)„>\\,y,11 ^)U>ly a,11 


.rni ^ 

L_I3 Laliij 35“^^ ‘*-^13 “3 Lj .^^/?jjl 3^” l g “; > *) J^al 3® ~> 

i0^ -j_ 5,1 ^ 433^ 3*^44 ojjJi ^jp'j-x^ il?i_ci ^i?La1i 34 ^ 3^ j_ 

cLc4il5" ^^jJl 0|jj^ ‘UaS 3 li_3 o3l 3i ( _/*’44^4 ®3 pL5JI 

o| c<—\3_a> c_*jl>t j_i ^,lg.*Ji 0^ 3r* 3 j J _ ^ v '^ 433 3^ l 3^” 333^ ^3 j*-? 
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jUisi 


}pLiJl o' ^^i 3 ^ 0 ^ ^ . 3*/**'-?^ 3 -^-*i' l5^” !w4 0 }^j l/^ (j* 3 ^-*-^ l 5^” l^*' 1 ' 4 '^ lJ^^- 
^ip 0 }_ 9 ' jl (J}L_oJl L_o_i?«rl 3-^“ 6 -^ 4—io ^ jl «}Uj>-)) 1 1-iL caJ-w^jiJ' Oj}J 4—ulliiJl 4 _».,v? lL ^_L^\_iL\ 3L-''*’ 

3 3 *"Lko l3li ^JUl' 3 J_lii 3 ^-i-~L-^ JjL-oJIj '‘t> : * ‘*-* 4 ^ ojjlJ ‘LL*>ILa5I 4 _k_j^J' o' 3iii 

•£j-^ 2 JLlJ' Oj}Jl ^lP Oj}j ^/P’LiJl j-^^i Sj_Olx«_Jl 3 ^ L't-jI^t (<L* 0 ?j-^ 

lJO.iL>- Jjj!LJ| lj o^aJl i*ilj 3 ^*XJl 3 aly (_£ 0 jl ^■ >t -''-^ o^' o ?x -ji ‘LL*’^i- 5 - ^ ^.■ >/? 1 ' wLio' 

3 a*j ILjJ_ 3 'i^.-^gl' all 1 jj L;Si 3 lPj^3 ^Jjj kJl ^JajilL Jj L;ll 3 L-jllL^X c^i— s^ 2 jjJ 1 ^JJ o>J ygll |»Ju 

IaLj^Aj 4jL^ 3 CO^—311 

^-L-* j <-0 lA 1 - 1 j -0 ii 1 -* i 

‘ Jhj* 3^ I3is 3^*^ iLa 3^-^ c.-liJl -l£JI X-j c 3 *LAi 3 3 -^®“^ <s~^~ iLa i_5^ ^Lio^fi jj~^ 

4^.Utr.°^T L* 3i ®jjL>rj 4_PO_9 *AX»P ^Lr °-T lij 

3 ^-^ ooo_?^j 1 lii JAij^j dJLtXoi L» jJoJlj 3-^*-^ 3 ^ -^r'j 3X3^ clj_Li *^j *Ai>- cXLJl ^LiJl 3 X^- 3^ 

! 3 LLI *.** - • ■ 111 g l • ^ i ^jLli"" o j (O' 4 ^^ ajj-yX ILL 

L" °oi U 31 ajjU-j 3 }L o^ 3 ^ 'j^V^ li 

3 ^LoJl a}Al_ig ^A ( 1 g L '/a a 3 l-^-> 30 > ^j3j a^Allij LpLaIjI ^1 j^*yi A A-Jis>- 3 3 *^ <K*«-31-aJ1)) (_ 3 ^ 3 * i ^ - 5 j 

.03l^Jl (_£^JO~*-<3l 0 _pi^i aiwL_>tj (_^oJl 
. ^ A c W c “l ^ '•.(syiy i —Lll ^.k^JJ r 

. 1A c ^ T ^ j— 1^ 3j—(j? j— v2j 3=^^t>—^ > ' 

• 

. http://www.arabswata.org/forums/showthread.php?t=16034 !ji> ^3^' o'}—^ 

4 ] 3ij &JLSi^-^ 33o~~^~^' 3^0 LK ^j-O^xJl 3 ^ 3*^ c^S-i >hlt : A Si A y 1.1 


3 r 1 v - \ ri ^ cJjSf' y_3J' c(jl^ji -up ^lii ^J- j^jJ- 




. j3jJ1 SjjJj 3^ 4-*-jL£»J! 4j*^^ ^ 

Ldi lili .lfJ*Aj jl I^jLj jl Ij^U- 1 Oj^3 oi 3^0^^ ^kjsll o' La 04L2J ^kLail ^p Lli li. *A^2 aJ ; 3^0j } ^»w<tAi Aia^^La 
jS 3^-^ ( ^ 2 -0 « aJI ij 3 a Ll olT 3^^” 0} Lii lilj ^o^-lj ^5"L- ji 3^-^ 31 ij v? a Ll olT 3^3-' 3k o^ 

.3^3 ^ aJ*Aj ji 3,> ^jgaX aJI ij-^-fl-L ol5"o' Lii lilj .(O^^ (j^o5A^*i 
.aJ }jl *Ai 3 J *Ai5l 3?1^1 -ii^l 3^ (3^L>-*yi ^kjallj ^^C-LaJI 3o*^^ 3 JoSsj ^L^ 3 ,,|| ^ > ^kjiilj 

^ip 'jo!5*” j^: 3 ^o3 ^ij t'L'jLyg '^ 5 j3^ 1 3 ^coJJl 3o*^^ j^LiJl 3 jiL 3ki} 

dJJi :(non-contrastive free variant) 4J \j?\ji \^i- jjSo Jj y_\ji V (Jl» 3; 4 jU' y» A>-(j 

'La 3^ \ *\ * i \ 0 A ^y? 3^;'j) ^o-L 3 l^jjj ^ <y^ 3^^ a 4/^ ? Ojj 3 ^t L' 

i ^ , * Z s. 0 s } 

.tjJjU-j/lj L^ jjikii j-Atij /cjJJl ^iil jiiJl (J (contrast) 01 Oil .(^jb^jl 
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^J 31 v*» 



Is 


a x 


a ' ■>' c 

otui,*o 


2_2jJL£iJl jj_v2j«J| ^r 4 ULi jS-\ 2_jj_*4lJl ^iulil y» 2_iJlls ^Ip £j_lj_* 

^ »._ll ^ip Jjj_^2J 4J_S\J J »-~'i ^Ip LljlS Jjj_v^2J y3^j—£- (l)*y 

sSjl^Jl oLaJjiJlj L^lSyLi ^oUjjl 3 Llis^ol JiJ . y>-\ IjL?-I 4JLP ^L-4j IjL?-I 

.jil_v2-«Jl 2_«Jli (3 


a-J Jj_2 _ J _ SsjLoJl 2_P^Ja o -a j^jS^ 3_ 

jdi^lfl ^ lliA iiLu U jt cJf ajls£ Lc 2l>j^Jl l <; :Lj JLL4i 

:2Jliil oUJil% 

.2liLl!l 4_LiS""l i—ijjJ-L; 4 ._Li54j 2 c.jW 2^11 Jl jJ3^ ^4i>- — ^ 

t5>^i 15>1 ji ki^n ^ l. r^jLklj tfj £Ji oJjJi ilki ^jji ^lUi fiiilJi ji u -y 

Y^Llij j'jS”" jJ| 2_j^I?: 11 L»^ IJL& L^> jIiLj jjJl 


V 4 l 4_ \y>\ y> \jj& ^yS' 2 c-jV>c x 1 j ^^LJLil OjjJl i»x>- —V 
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C$>J1 ojjJl ap c3 UxJ ^jyj •jW^i c3 ^LiL^fl — £ 

l*-LJ CJSj i^ajlv 5 . cJliiJl (_£jJlL3J| j^_J<jl! L» 2 Pjl? all J^pLaJ — o 

dJL2iil j\ iJL^Sfl bj 1$ .ullfi $&} UTLUl olpllJl ^fsij j^JJ-Jl 
4U-j ojls'^t iili tjjl$iJl cJl^ .&jLU\ J ?jjp\ ijJS'j^- ^ dljjtf 

of %ji sir .^uji Aijj 3 o^ir iiij a^jLiii out 3* yi^\ -“i 

? ( ^LjJ > yi o^-S^S c 3 JJjT ^^Ssj 01 ?(J 1 -ijj_i_S3 J—>-T Oj^J 

? 94 Ti jp sir j^j vj5 APyj 5ir^j ^ jr -v 

IS uh ^pjlJi ^JiLiiJ jr .^PjlJi >iilJ ai-^ki! ^u; .Lrrr -a 

.*_pjlj| Jitll oU-jS 3^ 4 ^-jS aid ^ aTjJ^iil 3 £jy ?ISli ?Jb 

2A_!vJ ^Lp jIpj 2p j Wal l 3 oSjj jJl 2JLLliJl J^Plill 3 ? ISjp ^ 

.^P^Jl jlil-LlJl jljjL«J j^_JtjJl 3“ i_ 'iJ *J Lc LLjtiA^a 

dJsJ_r 3 * .«yj a"il» (--jjJLa'y Ig-U-p (3 r.-^'p-~ e-Jill (_^jlA3JI JpIjJ 1)1 ir_Pj — ) • 
^^—pjljl ^isblJlj <oj_Hl» ^Lll* 2 i*^ 3 ? Jis .j^J^Jl IJla 2 P jWal l 
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llLJ obj-UJl ^ j yj_^\'i ^jLp^I 3jU iU -u 

^J^LlxJIj ^Jj4 jy-Jt-J yA ^Jjk <yj _ <^2j j _^LuSl 

? 4_P o^2jh\ <3 4_PI 

_ *,<2Ji.A (.4_JU_>- Ifrjj+bj 4_Pj.lgjall ^j^2JjLpI _j 4_£*>\j*jl <j$_j — ^ Y 

. jwlS 

. OlSd^fl j~lS (^U-ljl^rl ^kl&JLA CO^JjJ 4_I_P ?4-Pji2jlll <3 tSj)^ Jlr-Z*-* <^r* — ^ V 


4lp Uj U ?dili 4-PjLiil <J ^Ji> — ^ £ 


- ^ o 


ry* bjyP yS* jl 0 wL^2jJ| <3 LjcjIj L* 4-Pjl^>tfLl oLdS"^J j>- 

CjLoASsJI fiwLA jb^-l (j^*“ J-pLcJl 4JLv^1 jj^vJ . OyJJl jj _ 

gJl* fj&lij b\ vlJliJl c^i^' olj^J i4^ ^ .J*U 34^t£J 
£-^y ol ^^^LJiJl ojj-^ ^b— jJI ^.PwiiLo ^Jjfc >( J^_v2jj_iJ1j 3J-uL>rj ^_u) ?oL>~L$\Jl 
JjIwUJl ^2 _*j 3jj$jJ,\ oLo^LSsiJ ^-JL-Sj ?Sj^aU oLo-L5sJl olSl* 0 L 0 JS"" 

4_oIj j ©jLc^>- ji ^_jj l^Lk^l ^Lp uZ-?j cL^il Oj^U 

. C_4j_il2-ll _Jtll 

jJi [Xj^-a J_pLxJ| fijll>-l (^Z ( °j-& — ^ "\ 

?ISll ^llJl fli; cud jJ ajli£ j_^T Jjj ^ . jlSJ^I 

. 4_1_^LaJIj ojjJb L^j-jlL* j^cuJ Jl 1jL_j 4^j.]g..iL»Jl — ^ V 
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0 ^ L?>^ Wa.«aO 



^ V-3 

? Jj^j 3? Jj'j '- 2 3*3 ^ Str* 

-t? ^ ^0 

Aj^V^,. 0 j\_P ^Ll-3o _ V 

3 *^ 3 JM~ J*3\ Jz 

Ajl-^? ^^0 jjj-uJl ^-O 

<Jr-^' p-°-^' £]3— 1 \ 

4jj^i> j—3^3 

^13 ljL_>c_pl l30j3 

4-3 3; ^ a j LoJ *3 C-—Lu - ”1 

(JjLol) l 2 «L ^5 ^L— 4&}l\ b>J c^-y£ 2 J 

331 H 3^1 3 J 11 $ vt -v 

Jjjco oj^Ju JJLall jUd 3^ 

3^ 5t J 3 J 3 . a Li -A 

JSCLi Jlj\jV\ JJLi 

l^l3j 3 j >,LS\j (jjZ-Zl jSj -3 


l *_0 _« 3_*i _0 JJ_<W Jj_$Co - ^ * 



3^3 3^“^ .33-^ 0^ 3-^-“' 3 ^ 3 ~' ^ 3 ^ 33^1^ c ol^xjv« \?"q **>P 

33 -^ ^ ^ Ls ^IaxoI ^jl_^ 3 * 3^0 y b ^SC_J ^jc*->-L^ ^ t, ^ 

•3^3^-j 3y^ lc* o^?3-“ 33 

3^3^-)^ 133ufl_) 311^- Si I^_kLllio 3 ^*° ^iAj L g-^ s?S 3 ^-i 

.j\_yiiUj 
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S' > o ^ ^ o -i? -i? ^ e -i? o 

^j^o«j A® *4 a . ^t_qj\ ^ lip _A3 j i 1 . A_jA»_ jLO 14^3^ ^o <5j<_P ~ 

i&*V\ 


.L_iJLlJl aJU^ iJ^eU .jJ^kSl ^Jpl ;J_>ejJ\ JjjJlJl lAjLjkSl -1 

.JiiSl :L& <jAl*!uSA :(«Jjuij» :3J_fliJl) Jj-UlJl 

: JSCJS3\ £j_i :*b .Aij__>-j_A J_ 4 =-p :^33jl .oj 

A_J-P \ / 2>-^ Oj^la; A_3^_ 9 L3 ^ p l p iJl ^P L^ 3 *■ All A-X.JIO 1 

. ^_yj_5>-j_o-) a_>_Ip j^j> 

. 3*^23 1 . *,_ a *^J^oj -V 

j^-eJ) >ji_xj ^ 3ij^ 3^3 3^ <iAl L^t-p :Jjij .ojujui 3-^1 p3C>J> :3- i - a ^ jUi -A 
.J jJo J^->" (31 3 ^“^ A_o-SC>c_^ AjjS ,JL>e_> UJJ) JAojici Af)JpJl ^jP j_>-lp ^AjIS”" 

.^auiJl j W23 .^jiLipl :(«aJLS^» :.y^JLoJl) ^jJ>~\ i^jjLp! 

^l^^ryoll 3 “^" J ^Aij ^jl JjAJ . j^rysll * 3 ^* 3 ^ .S^-SAjAl ^Jj^^>-^\ 

.AjJl ^j-wLiilA oJlSuLo Iaj-X_P 3 

l^X L? ~>- lil ^>c_^ll A^—*iO £jlol^ aJA*^!^ aJ 3j ^ (3 ^3 '~^~ ol 3_3^~i — ^ * 

. j3*-p 


a *T > s <* 

s' if i a ^ . .. •* l a 

Uf 4 ^ l5. J! £ 

"/ / / 


^3^1 cl^A*-*^! ^3 

^ •> > o ^ ^ o , 0 > 0 r. 

^v^-^3 ^-^*-P A—o^_9 

(V^- ^ ^L^>o ’i fj-^ ^ 6-^3 
jV*>Ao-J L£>j^3 lA/^* 


^jlLo, Llx— oJ\ oL—i>i oL i 3 _ ^ l 3 ~ ^ 
a_L^oj 3^>tiJL3 3> ^ ‘^Aj. 

•*6 ^ \$ ^" 0 ^ 0 ' o ^ °, , o yw 

A_flj t ij JP i^JjOcj J^3 -1 

Oj|L 4^ JJ-«' (j |U J—«j 
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0*3 “J-H 



AlJp lii 



j-llll jiLi l$!l> 5^3 

j»3j ijjj_^5 ji± ^As 


OJ- 1 I j3 0*3 

j\—P lOjj—1 LoJl ( JjL>UJ 

4_i*_U- lJj—- i3—P- ^^-$3 1{4^3 

OO^_^ ^Al __^2J t? li -A 



1 dAlLu^ :l)LsJl ■3J^ 5 :(«d-a-i» daL-ll Ola - \ 

.A__^i^ 1 $.^ >\j 1 $■ q .},^ 

^P (J_Lj IxA k—✓Jo-J, '.^Jujvdi' .aLLjilAiJlj oljlswJl -£. 

0 ir 

.J-jli-l ’^ji .j»lp ^r'y 

.^JLill "yA 4JiL«3 :oJ _ij ( j2>J_*]l j_3 jj icolj :aj_aJ j_ 3 j 

I^Jp AjL. >ia'\ :'i^_L>Jl -V 


> «> 


. 1 ^ a a ^ .... 1 a 

^jll£== j» Jt/ ^P Aa_L^ js 


\lJLA\ %Jj IsjJj^ 

l^llp J»_>c_3l_J C J._xJ& b\ - ^ 

I/OJJJ \j-d-S>- 'l^ 

U^o ol^ Sj^J ISL -Y 

\x*b'y ° /S' 

C $<11*1 C C t-T 

\Ly>b (3 \yy^\. 

cbU-j j>j_Js ^ 

bw<i—u 0^ lo. ) T>- i\ \ jj \ 

Ax—P (J?^ J b*^Lo 

^jcj-Lu aJ J_^b-j 

bJ ^l \a^\ \s\ -1 


c L^wip i t _^ r >i ^ ^ 0*^-^ b»—>wb^ b*i _ 
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lg)l . AX-ft ^J_o-P ^-plJuil IAX-& 1)1 — ^ 

!(JjJ 2 _J . 4 fc _x_^-jl ^jP jA* 2 J jA*^l . Oj-vi 2 >-l $.^ju]l ^jjjj *^j 3 ^ 

bjljlj a^L-o j^p l> 3 y^ 2 )l l^ls ‘$.13? 1) IaI>1)1j J^Sl a^^-L^u ^p IaIa-sI 

.*UpV\ *lo CAJ-Jjl A3 

. o^>c_ 5 ^ o^lp L« ^1 A_A^ ^i?^_>c_ll ojA^^l^ • 2j a 5^1 ^pj>* — T " 1 

.^oelal^ljJ ^-jJ^p.frJ 115"j>jJ bj-i-t \3\ :Jj3j ~£- 


s / / / / <» 

3 ^.. 3 .. t .• •• I 3 

Js~ _sOl A,_2 AjlAj^ 


A 


_lA j_ alii 3 j^jll ^ilii" ^jis 

A-^Jj 5A1-4-J ^ :jjJj_aJ 

^-^jHJJ J-^ gr^ j— 

^_i jj_A ^j2j 3 aA* c 

A_Jl ol^—Ljj ^-J_«-5' (Jj-JallSC] 

S&-jS A-*-® - (3 Aj 3°j 

A*Jo^ P l—A j AA_^o 


L^ 


? ^J-3 3=A 3 IT 

A A ^ Q. i\ ^L^>cJl ^3^ £j-0«J\ ^P 

AaJl^ AJol l) lLAA>cJ1 ^Ip 


A o. Q,j A__9jJo JNU^I A 1^ “ >r "\ ~~ ^ 

p-AV* ^ (_^ ^j— 3 i 
j^A 3jsJ\ (j^-A. 33=-' 3=°"^ <-|3 

Las.' 1j * -.—aj 1 —^5' g o A.— *r ^ £■ 

c^J»_al\ l lg j-' La <Oj_A !5|_J_oJ«J 

4_ 0 U 3 . Soli Uj_j *L5 \S\ A 

dsQU —p 5 -h'j 3'j' ^ -V 

i 3^Lj a\1 G 3^ c 3^,_Lj -A 

A ■/*?! A ^ *Ji \ , < , 3 ' ' ( 5 ^ l 1? A — 1 

<a 5 al lil ^ 33 ^^ 3> « * 
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j 3 Li jjl liJU ^jjj—a Jl jU 4-i jj i J ./jjI j (JlL-J sj—«Jl i j_P Y 




l£Pil 


. fljlsei-l 4-j i"i " - 1-1 c-liJ-P ^jlSvo :4jjJjLj\ . »3 <j^o\ 

. ^yuX-£L i 1 ^ 4il_L_A_^ d^jjj3_j \ ^ ~~ T 

.AJLl.Lal^ 1^^331 . o-Jl ,'o^$JjjS\ l— i‘o^j—&—’>~ AJ*.JLJl_xj ^ ’.i^£^->-\ — V"* 

. ^j^2_3CXj p»i I3A_PJLj p_] . 1 \x& AoJlj < V— — £ 

3 ), jj -^4 .oli^_L? :SLljo ^HaPl ojJ) :^JJiS\ U :*l c^ 

^1^-wO l3- \,M 0—i\^ . 0^ dI^->c_11 cP-XjCo^ ** S>S2 ) t 

Vj \&yj\ 3 la 7 JJo oUjij 3 ^ 3 ^ Oj_oJl 

\^^ ^ >■>& ^3^ 3 ^j\ 

.jJL$J\ Jj Js_j>- 3 * laa. H :jJL$-«J\ .L-i-ldJl 

$ > > 

.<K^J>-\ 4JLj\ IJJLs-o 4jL_j\ - \ * 

^ ^ * *"*j. >C_i\ >^1 fl J ^ ^ ‘ -£* X > t ^ — ^ ^ 

. ClJ\j$^ y? >c-i^ 


r <•, a ^ .. 0 ^ .. •• 1 ^ 7 


> a 


\^Lo\j a3^p ^\3 Ip 1-^^ ! (jr JSc f'3 *r~ LPp 3. — X 
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jvl-ial pJ Ibl J— 

( 0-iii\ r iJ^ UiijL; «j_L. 

|3 l{i 4 “L?W- 5i 

o—Xo-j' wLLP p\^ 


>-X_a 


r 


r"^ 1 g 


,UL 


'jj—’ 

l| jm 3^“*' 


g^P* g—gU- I; <d-* gP' _>r 

J^oIj JL-lAls life -1 

gAlU a_Lj! Lj Jg-^Jl gfeLi "3* -o 

gju3jJi j^ju 

^jJLli ggjj bLl -V 

JlJj i jJL-XS* ^j^PAj ~A 


3^ 


Ajl_ 


<5j— *-j 1 c3-ij ^ ~ ^ 


ijg-*-! di 


<oIjJj l^JLSl 


£ 7*3 6-? jjj^ * 

LrS _J$3 ^n)S 3\ j^A_p jJ (jSCJj 

^5_ii 

3 -? 3 -—ligJ-« bb * 3 —*-i*ll iljJ J-a :JjSj .v_jj—ill 3 -? jJj 4 . l£“^ £-g?jll :^SjJi«Jl 

;» 

oilijJl V 4_gib AjjJ_kr« A«jg3 b^jj jj, _gJl 3^lg_« ? 4J _sLxj 3/-^- 


.Jug_>J fell b!j 

:i\j _4-1 -Y 

ij_i,bgJlj IfeJUgJl :!UUgJl -V 
.3JkisJ! :plill .1/ :^b -i 
.JgJJl jLcji ju^. :3gJJl -0 

IpJLkoJ\ ,^JLa\ :^JlS'\ .^v£ 25»-\ I^iupl .4 JlJ> 3-*-^ -*l 

^JLSC] 3 —^Jj), (3^^ (3 j_ JjAj .4u£ 2“*H iLuILsl j_fc ^jJkjLo.Jlj 

.g>g^i 3 ? big- 3 bg. 3 ' 3 -^ 
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• j>j».3o ^h l*22_*J 1 fcyVILJ J •3jj-^-^4 

jijil' .jijai' :OLJJt .^13' 34^" :(«jla-i» :SjJLiJ') -A 

.^yuj_a]l 4 ^ 1 •>- '.'iyji\ 

■ l)J^ vWj3o« Ojji :’ojJL_*l' -3^° • jjji _ ^ * 


1 « , « 


c » T > ,1 3 ' - » 


^ <3*3 Is*/' J4-*4 3 ' <33-4 34^" 4 

yjtS* lo I ">z-i 3 y 3_>-^ L^w>j>c_j *3^ 1^3^ ' t - J 44. j' ^>34 3^ 0 ^ 

j-L_p *^3 t 0 ^" ^0 ‘ ^<0tL*3^ > “ ^ ^oi' <o-«-i' 3 ~* ^ 3^3 


tfjJ- \ 




*lotp j>‘ JlJUJi fj^zi ly> 


J^—4j jJj^J S&J 

dM-® 31 

33^ 3<r^' jWj ; jo4 


4^?j_p to? o^°“^** 33^' '^1 ~ ^ 

tki^J dU^ ijT bi^j3 4 


bjU-j 3-J uj_3 Uj -r 

<13 UUT oSh-J' <Lj~ ^-nii -1 




.j_jL*-4- ^ j —^"13 ‘fijj^jj j4-' 3 va -^ 3 h^ : 3j-4. •lSj-S : jo-4 
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•• ^ 

^ ** ^ 

? A ^-P y-^Oy l^j >\ 

3j JjLJ 

U* ^ ^ i 

Lo^ c -Xc-S ^c- ^ -Y 

3jjJi Jllil JJu j_JlU1j 


4_Llii- j fil^M 

C 1_‘-W «-*<.•>• lxoJ>ciL«-u 1 1—0-J 

-LiLxJl C IjjlP 

aJ Cjyj\ jJ ^lx_j l^Jj 

P_J 2 J l*Jj_*_3j l^_«L_a_3 

Lj _yg 9 (J^L? 1^0 _h \ 


^SAJI 

„ __ ^ , a 

OSIxpI Jis :*> jl4-p l$S Ji .l*^kjj jls 





.^y\ : ^y\ 


^3*^1^- c i^AJL£-^>h !,Ay3fli\ .l^-W 
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0 * s' 0 s' 



is? L J ? 



l^j 


Ju , 


L-j j _& (_£-iJl ^—dJl 


jhS J:^ by* 5' ^ 
b*' —*^3 ib^~s — bb VI3 ~Y 
\jbi\ JLiJj ta\ ijjb Uj -V 


uT ^JJi 



'.^J>-jb>\ i_3*^U- :0O*Jl 

Jj-oj :bj& •ij.A a ^ ''j ;4^_« bo :bOta ^Lj bj -^-b\ ^ j^-oJ 

0 O t t ' tit 

fl ^Jjb (^j. 3 

£ „ 4, £ | £ 


a . a a ^ ^ ..a 

(/*-v j: a ^ 3 # 

^/L*J 1j S^Avai 1 *U.Lp J 11^) ^.La: 


(J y*^*A £ J.—fl_J £ I-&3— jv * ^ wO 

JjiSCs i ^_ 3 jJa!l i jh.~-h.i- bl| 

Jj_ \s l^L_o J_* 2.3 ^LiO ^ 

J-Josj ^oLs-^lj 3L_oi\ 

laL-j^ljO Uj 


£ 0 />^ * ll ^\i 0 3 £ oljL-A) C-ob 

< ^l_>-j c *d1a_p c ^>\jujj Lj -Y 

coj_)Jw« i\j__^c_P c £LjL& -T 

t 'Jlo_X_P^ O-j-o U oLi^-*-?. _ £- 

£ 0^-0-/0 i^j £— jjj-f' £— bb' 
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1^^o—^ lo—l c A»^Co j^laJo 

> -- 

IjLo l*_jjl>e» c Uj_3 


f.l »ajLlj jjiJ 3j_33J\ -*\ 

31 s J^„j3 y* 3 

l djh-^i ^ ^ 


z+J~ U, dJlS \Sj 


.JJLiLo ‘Cs-Liii o^3j •3j 3-' - ° ->j =0i-^ 5^ 

<J>j ta\\ jL^sp .ili- 3 l$3)I : 3 _p^j : 33 : '' -JL^ 

.i^Ui\ j_# 

_ >-^-A C-3.3 ’. f’\j>z-£' -X 

.j^jJl ^3*3^3 t3 3“^“°“^ 4-t ^35 Je-j 3 ^ •*—3^3"^ 

i_JLLlJl -*\ 

,'ijJ>c-^\ OjLi\ tljj^S-j! :4j^2_*ll -V 


/ ^ « 
*■ 1 > 


A._«_la^35 SjvA_ya.S 


;\ia^Jl 


ji 


Ji w® y* 


jjji C-u-S^ Loj 

& 41 S \jlli ilpl 

^ISCUl oLu 3-3&jl iJ^i_*J 
vi_ 5-3^ “•lo.-Js ^3 


jJx_3 ^LiJ 


3 


t*5j3_p *3i c oi_ju 3 -^ 0 ^* 

\ls~\j aiL>J -r 

coLpt^-Jl 33_^ _ ^ 
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/dlkj! Juj lOlcJdl -) 

:JlSLiil -r 


J) oUl 


dl 1; 

Wt^ 3T^ 

L ^ Ji ' uU j\.i_> 
t^—)^__!0 ^JjL_l] _ Q—xa^ <15—*—^ 


UJ6 3U)I yi CJLi til -\ 

ylj JL_g-P ^*—>.j2 ”Y 

u-jik; 3 I <31311 4^-3 -r 

3 1 ^ 3'3-— > ' -£. 

^5_ii 

’l53_ 

.Ip-S <-^J^ C-jlj <_£l '\^jjS- C-jlj ■ ( j^i»*il tj^ll _ Y" 
. bj_L3 l^slijLjVj \j\_5 \ IfroJt «*> <_£l :l^3laJLilj l^o-XSu -£. 


/ 


X (5 



11 C~il_j <»l*ai-\ oLs ^L_olxo (_j *VI ^lill 3 


J^-P 


11> 


pi ‘ L *-=^ <>^ p*dJl C~^*J 3^ 

? jdsli\j j\$$\ Slip CpiLJi 1S1 


4 3ol4> lUso O 3 iaj lijo-pl -Y 

5 j labj Is j^4 pl—Lxjl Uj -V 
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p—^ ?-> (j- 4 Jlj—^ O—*_c^ij 

c^jbl J j_LaJ c^AJl lil -0 


Iftjjlj-Jti ^J iL>- J. Jo plil -*l 

• ^*1''* ^ f 0 £ 

p_9j 4JuVj—9 Jo 4JLol 

^SsJ^ 5 aA^Jj- J 0-A._i J_&U-J "V 

i_Ji4 O—JJi j Hoi - “^U 

«Sjj\* oj-iA oil; \s\ -a 

jJUlj O-oJlj 

4( jJjJlj jAjoJ\j JjlAHj J-JJ 


i£/\ 


.*^1jaS\ c-i-i^ V'V^ 3^' \> 

J, U&L_jM ^oj»<?> Ow-c>c^- 9 _icAo 4jL9l3l oAjI^Sj J_*pl !(J^_Aj -T 

. \j.$ k?, * V\ fe-L^b ^3^3 

tliV^_>- 11iVj_>- -*\ 

. ^jh\i3 31 oJjJ^Jj Jo (^i 14—<o^_9 Jo .^jo^09*^1 y^l^’ V^j2_i\ ~V 

. |>\j-^rygl 1 I^jJLjJl 


^.jgi f^-s a «-J> £_— 


/ 0 


U^r 


111 


5 Ju J<At-J oLs j-o'^ ^ i l(i 

:_p_p t O-lp (JJ a_jIj !_pp 

!_i_*.) l^jjP \ju_j oLijO ojlLs 

*UiJ& -Y 

4J_ 0 All_ Aj lil |j) 

kis^sAj j_5 JLoJ \iU -V 

! -P-JP A 0 11 J \^a\j c 1 1} \ 

ni 4 $ BjU. Jj ^ oLJ -i 

Oj_ts>Jj JU-jJJl | jPj (Jy-S-M jjfr 

ji-ft-ALyb <^i_j\IS£. J_ljj (j\ 
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p t 1 ^ljl5 O -4 oa-j (33 *^i Li*j 2_) Oj_oJl ( j<iy!J ^ _ v 

iJbiJl A ■> Lo^ t Aj 2_3 c 1_^Jl*_J ^j_£- _J- *2A -A 
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.«A_0» !^-o->c-J\^a 

kl j ^>-1 (jy^ oj - ^" 3 <: '3-*i^ JjU- aj>&j ^ l 03 —jJLS - 1 . 

. J^pV^_oJ\ (Jlc-^^ 3ASi ^ fL*_o-i>- ^ ,: '3-iAo 

^ p—$3 4 JJJLujW^ jj3^ (3*^** •9^*^“° !3^A^e*0 . I> fl-xy2 ^ Ji ^ : l£>^ 

^Ci—o 42t-9ljL-^ 

! 5 ^U po> cJj c(jru ^ -*\ 

.l^-Lj ^ \jjJLj j 1 ^*-! ^3^ ^-^UjtLl JA ^yjju j h-La-S Oj_oJl ^_a lil :Jjlj -V 
:^io .Ipj Ip U _u_»-*-5l «^i^o i_ JI*j» _) 5\jlj il^SL^o «'j^a jSs\^j» _) Sljl -A 

•J^' ?>i-^^ 





i\i 


*3 |_ 5 — fj' |0 P l 5^ 
^-lit-j Lij a_L 
^j-Jw Jj Sj_Li5 


• g;—H)' J -^ 

_3 ( j^_l^- ajj Lo ^Jo^ 

« *. 1 * «- » > 

{C- o . & ^ A l ^ c-^o 
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4Jijj 


1 4»pLju3 ^nLjIj 

^LlXjI 4JL_>-1^ 4»JLP fljo JJL/^ (3 -LjM -Y 

V\jj Ulli (3 -Y 

3 W-s—^ 5^i3^ lJ - ^ 

cfT^' 

0 * s' 0 & -* 
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And this delightful Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the River’s Lip on which we lean— 

Ah, lean upon it Lightly! for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen. 

0 . 1 1 

Brigadier-General Dr. Hossein-Ali Nouri Esfandiary (ed.), Robaiyat of Omar Khayyam in 
English Verse by Edward Fitzgerald (3 rd printing; Japan: Shumposha Photo Printing Co., 
Ltd., December 1974). 
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Part IV: Rhjmc 


RHYME IN ARABIC POETRY 


Introduction 

Like their study of rhythm, the Ancient Arab Grammarians’ study of rhyme is plagued by 
a long list of technical terms and complex definitions. The technical terms in question 

include: , >—/-Lit , , iljIALLSl , , ‘-j.sjJl , 

( _ rr JiJl, , ililll , jli-1 , 5-jJl , XA&\ 

sllLijt, sJdldi Aiiuji , sSsjijt jiliiji aimjlSi, sxJ-jili iiLLdi ssusli , silkJt s^uji 

, alsjjji ALiUJi , saladi 2u_iiii , solid! siiudi , 

frljj^l , J>\^\ , Ma^\ , jl , jl jfy\ , SjU-Vl , jLUI , 

, jUAJl ^Lu« , .sLu* , , jjlLi! , , 

The Ancient Arab Grammarians failed to recognize the significance of the syllable in 
describing rhyme; such failure obstructed the formulation of general statements which 
render it unnecessary to focus on a multitude of individual items and coin a technical 
term for each item. 

A meticulous author, ' Abd al-Hamld al-Radl devotes a hundred and eight pages, packed 
with extremely intricate discussion, to the task of explaining the rules formulated by the 
Ancient Arab Grammarians in order to define the rhyme of Arabic poetry. 1 

In the following passages, we draw on the principles of modern Linguistics science to 
satisfy the requirements of generality (including explanatory power), adequacy, and 
simplicity —without altering the basic data provided by the Ancient Arab Grammarians. 
We shall use the symbol - to represent a long syllable and the symbol — to represent a 
short syllable; in addition, we shall use the symbol uu to represent a sequence of two 
short syllables which patterns as a single (long) constituent of a metric foot. It should be 
kept in mind that, for the purposes of this study, a short syllable is defined as the 
sequence CV (where C stands for a consonant and V stands for a short vowel), while a 
long syllable is defined as any of the following sequences (where C stands for a 

consonant, V stands for a short vowel, and V stands for a long vowel): CV, CVC, CVC, 
CVCC, CVCC. 
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Rather than syllables, the Ancient Arab Grammarians used two entities, the mutaharrik 
(iljAJU) and the sdkin ( jS'L.), to describe rhyme. The term mutaharrik denotes the 
sequence CV, while the term sdkin denotes (a) vowel length or (b) a consonant which is 
not followed by a vowel; thus the syllable CV (like the syllable CVC) is equivalent to a 
mutaharrik followed by a sdkin, the syllable CVC (like the syllable CVCC) is equivalent 

to a mutaharrik followed by two sdkin’s, and the syllable CVCC is equivalent to a 
mutaharrik followed by three sdkin’s. 


The Arabic verses cited in this study contain some difficult expressions; those 
expressions are defined in the Glossary> of Arabic Words immediately before the 
footnotes. The footnotes marked by letters, as opposed to numbers, provide an English 
translation for the Arabic verses. 

Rhyme Schemes in Arabic Poetry 

In the classical period, 2 relatively long poems seldom exceeded a hundred and twenty 
lines; such poems are called WU 2 S (singular: ). In contrast, short fragments 

consisted of only a few lines and are known as (singular: VikS ) or oLP y 

(singular! 3£ykli ). 


According to ancient rule, the two hemistichs of the first line in the qasida of classical 
times must rhyme with each other (a requirement which the Ancient Arab Grammarians 

designated as and the same rhyme must recur at the end of every line throughout 

the entire poem; in other words, the first line of the qasida must exhibit "internal rhyme”, 

and all of the lines must exhibit "external rhyme”. On the other hand, the maqtii a of 
classical times was required to exhibit external rhyme but not tasrP'. Subsequent 
developments over the centuries which followed the classical period produced new 
rhyme schemes in Arabic poems. 3 

The rules which govern rhyme in the qasida of classical times are discussed and 
illustrated below. 

Definition of “Rhyme” in Arabic Poetry 

Webster’s unabridged dictionary defines rhyme as “correspondence in terminal sounds of 
two or more words, lines of verse, or other units of composition or utterance.” 4 We shall 
say that, in Arabic poetry, a set of hemistichs rhyme with each other if they end in similar 
sequences called “rhyme groups”; in this context, similarity is defined in terms of syllabic 
structure as well as sound. 

A rhyme group has a well-defined syllabic structure: it consists of the sequence which 
extends from the line-final long syllable to the preceding long syllable. To facilitate the 
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accurate application of this definition, it is important to remember that a line-final vowel 
is always long in pronunciation; thus the last syllable of a line is invariably long. The 
following four patterns are used regularly in ancient Arabic poetry: —, 

and In other words, a rhyme group comprises two long syllables 

with or without an intervening segment; the intervening segment consists of a single short 
syllable, two consecutive short syllables, or three consecutive short syllables. Thus the 
following formula (where parentheses enclose optional units) generates the syllabic 
structures of all rhyme groups: 


-(~) (~) (~)- 

The Ancient Arab Grammarians postulated the existence of a fifth pattern which consists 

of a single long syllable and which they called . Always ending in a consonant, 

the pattern in question is reportedly rare in Arabic poetry. 5 Because of its reported 
scarcity, and because in the final analysis it may turn out to be the product of a faulty 
definition, 6 al-mutaradif will be excluded from our inventory of syllabic patterns. 

To avoid any kind of ambiguity, a few stipulations are in order at this point. We shall use 

the terms rhyme group and qdfiya ( SJjuil ) interchangeably to denote a particular, 

concrete sequence rather than a mere generalized abstraction; in other words, these terms 
will refer not only to the syllabic structure but also to the actual sounds which embody 

that structure. Thus in the following line (composed by JpuJ'), the rhyme group or 
qdfiya is not merely the syllabic sequence — , but rather the word Aj : a 


Like Webster’s Dictionary>, we shall use the term rhyme to denote the similarity (or 
correspondence) which produces a musical effect in line-final positions. Simply stated, 
then, a rhyme group is the line-final segment which functions as the domain of rhyme. 
The generalized abstractions are, of course, the four syllabic sequences identified above, 
and we shall refer to them as syllabic structures or syllabic patterns. 

Rhyme groups in a given Arabic poem manifest two types of similarity (or correspon¬ 
dence): similarity in syllabic structure, and similarity in constituent sounds. 

1. Similarity in syllabic structure: Generally speaking, the entire rhyme 
group has an invariable syllabic structure — , ——— , ———— , or 
——-—-— — ) which recurs in line-final position throughout the poem. 
Scarcely do rhyme groups of different syllabic structures co-occur in the 

same poem. Restricted almost exclusively to the meter j—A^Jl, such rare 

instances are deemed non-canonical by authoritative figures like al-K h al!l b. 
’Ahmad al-Farahldl and Ibn Ras h Iq al-Qayrawanl al-’Azdl. 7 When the 
exceptions do occur, the rhyme groups usually exceed minimal length and 
share the last two or three syllables. 
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It would be erroneous to argue that the syllabic similarity under discussion 
is a purely metric feature. As pointed out above, correspondence of two or 
more rhyme groups in constituent syllables is governed by a stringent 
requirement: as a rule, rhyme groups which co-occur in a given poem must 
be identical in syllabic structure. With respect to this stringent requirement, 
rhyme is unlike rhythm since the latter frequently permits the corresponding 
syllables of certain slots to differ in length. Consider, for example, the 

meter ——— ——— — ■— — ( _Uy l ). Thanks to the rules which generate 

variants from standard feet, several of the meter’s long syllables can 
correspond to short counterparts in the same poem; the long syllables in 
question are the first, the fourth, the fifth, the eighth, and the ninth of either 
hemistich. Thus, while rhyme imposes the requirement of invariable 
syllabic formation, rhythm imposes the more liberal requirement of 
assonance. 

2. Similarity in constituent sounds: In the vast majority of instances, the 
rhyme groups of a given poem share at least the sounds of the final syllable; 
frequently, the rhyme groups share one or more additional sounds in 

identical positions. The shared sounds include the units known as , 

>—aSjJt, and «Jl; these three units are defined below. 


The following lines (from the of .sl-Ci y. lyOs -) share the syllabic structure — in 


line-final 

position; 

in addition, they share the sounds of the line-final syllable -mi: 

c A; 

-*y 

ji^Ji 


p f' 

jSLp 


klip jb 



_^rlj j IS Lj 


fj lil 






il .SlJU 

$ > 

j-* 



The following two lines (composed by y^y^ J>. ) share the syllabic structure — in 

line-final position; in addition, they share the sounds of the line-final syllable -bii and the 
preceding long vowel f: c 


4 ^ n 4 _ijt ysi^j 

4-Jlit £1L: Njj jj»i 


(Jl—4 * 
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Types of Rhyme Groups in Arabic Poetry 

In regard to the last sound, rhyme groups are of two distinct types: fettered (oACii Alils) 

and loose ( aiiki alsli ), A fettered rhyme group ends in a consonant; a loose rhyme 

group ends in a vowel. As pointed out earlier, the final vowel of a rhyme group is always 
long in pronunciation. The vast majority of Arabic poems employ the second type of 
rhyme groups. 

The Rawiyy (RawT) 

“The essential part of the rhyme [group] is the letter called , which remains the same 
throughout the entire poem, and, as it were, binds the verses together, so as to form one 
whole (e5jj to bind fast). Hence a qaslda, of which the rawT is the letter / is called 

r, ; t, ; and so on.” 8 


The rawiyy always occurs in the last syllable of a given rhyme group; typically, it 
functions as a root-final radical and constitutes the last consonant of the rhyme group. 
Thus the rawiyy is determined by four features: the first pertains to the syllabic domain; 
the second pertains to affiliation with, and position in, the root; the third pertains to 
phonological category; the fourth pertains to position in the syllabic domain. Of these 
four features, the fourth is less diagnostic than the second in the following sense: a 
phoneme which incorporates all but the fourth feature is unquestionably the rawiyy (the 
diagnostic capability is sufficient); one which incorporates all but the second feature is 
not necessarily the rawiyy (the diagnostic capability is insufficient). Consider, for 

example, the following two lines (composed by jirt d)of)\ A 




jiif-ljj J. i -k-flj XS 


The final syllable of each rhyme group contains the two phonemes and 
Determining the phoneme which excludes none but the fourth feature correctly 
identifies -k as the rawiyy; on the other hand, determining the phoneme which excludes 

none but the second feature incorrectly identifies as the rawiyy. 


In some relatively rare instances, the rawiyy is atypical in that it incorporates the first, the 
third, and the fourth of the features discussed above, but not the second; to designate this 
atypical unit, we shall use the term “quasi rawiyy ”, In general, the quasi rawiyy occurs 
in a rhyme group if the last syllable of that group contains no consonant which functions 
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as a root-final radical. Thus a quasi rawiyy may co-occur in the same poem with the 
typical (canonical) rawiyy. The following sets illustrate the occurrence of the quasi 

rawiyy. 

(a) 

(b) 

The Ridf 

The ridf is an invariable long vowel or an invariable diphthong which immediately 
precedes the rawiyy. In the following pairs, the rawiyy (which happens to be the last 

consonant of each word) is preceded immediately by a ridf. JU , Jb>rjJl; jjjAJI , ; 

* * * yi > ^ 

ujM , ; $ , fa • 


ojj 1^3 , cuLsUJ , c-ALsLs ; , 

55 


> 0 > ; 


cJi 


ojS; , vil, ; Jiii , ; alii , , «LAjl ; 

LL- j. a v) , IxJljlj, l*3-u , l*j« . 


The Ta ? sls 

The tafe is an invariable a which precedes the rawiyy, with one variable consonant, 
known as the intervening between the two units. The dak h Tl is always the onset of a 
mutaharrik. In the following pair, the last consonant is the rawiyy, a is the ta ? sis, and the 
intervening consonant is the dak h il\ ^jlS3.l, iiUaiil. 


A favorite, and very common, means of reinforcing a quasi rawiyy is to precede it with a 
ridf, a ta ? sis, or an invariable consonant (e.g., Lali , Laly , LaLA ; L^aLj , ; 


> * > a * \ 1 i'-l - 0 l 

fijJI ? OjJlJ ? ? 


LaJISt ; ii* ? ilp j ilsf). 9 


Notes: 

1. Every poem must have a rawiyy. Unlike the rawiyy , the ridf and the toLsT? do 
not occur in every poem; when they do, however, they must be shared by all 
lines. 

2. As mentioned above, the rawiyy, the ridf and the ta ? sis are invariable (i. e., 
they must remain unchanged throughout the entire poem). While the dak h Tl is 
variable, the vowel which separates it from the rawiyy is, strictly speaking, 
invariable. 
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3. In determining the rawiyy, the Ancient Arab Grammarians are sometimes 
inconsistent and rather arbitrary. Consider, for example, the following three 

sets of line-final words: , UjlSl, Ujl-A ; Uli , Uty , UUA ; , 

. According to the Ancient Arab Grammarians, the hd f in the first set 

cannot be considered the rawiyy because, occurring after a mutaharrik, it is 
“weak and indistinct”; instead, the ra ? of the preceding syllable must be 
considered the rawiyy (notwithstanding the anomaly which would result from 
the occurrence of the rawiyy in the penultimate, rather than the ultimate, 
syllable of the rhyme group). In the second set, the hd ? , occurring after a 
vocalic sdkin, is “prominent and clear”; for that reason, the ha ? of the second 

set must be considered the rawiyy. In the third set, the hd ? , occurring after a 
consonantal sdkin , is not quite prominent and clear but neither is it entirely 
weak and indistinct; therefore the hd ? of the third set must be considered the 
rawiyy. 10 According to the rules proposed in this study, the hd ? in all three 
sets is a reinforced quasi rawiyy. in the first set, it is reinforced by a 
preceding invariable mutaharrik (- ra -) and a ta ? sis\ in the second set, it is 
reinforced by a ridf, and in the third set, it is reinforced by a preceding 

invariable consonant. 


4. It was mentioned above that the Ancient Arab Grammarians postulated the 
existence of an extremely rare pattern which consists of a single long syllable 
and which they called al-mutaradif it was also mentioned that al-mutaradif 
may be the product of a faulty definition. The following pairs of line-final 

expressions, cited by al-Radl, 11 illustrate al-mutaradif. • 

if ^ , ilM-% 5 dXi , JyiaiJl Ipj jli , ‘Jijj . 

According to the rules proposed in this study, each of the eight expressions 
cited by al-Radl ends the line with a trisyllabic rhyme group (of the form 
—) reinforced by a ridf. 

f. * 

Defects ( Oj-P ) of Rhyme 


Violating any of the rules explained above is considered a defect or fault ( ). The 

defects reported by the Ancient Arab Grammarians fall into four categories: 
phonological, lexical, syntactic, and rhythmic. 

A phonological defect is any departure from the norm for sounds which are bound up 
with rhyme and which, as a rule, must constitute invariable units. Thus a phonological 
defect occurs whenever a difference exists between two corresponding sounds which are 
meant to rhyme with each other. As the product of matching two different vowels, the 
defect is deemed negligible (in the vast majority of instances) if both vowels are high, but 
serious if one vowel is high and the other is low. 1 ’ As the product of matching two 
different consonants, the defect grows more and more serious the fewer the shared 
phonological features (in terms of point of articulation, manner of articulation, and 
voicing). The following pairs of line-final words illustrate the phonological defects under 
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discussion: , i'jd\ ; jJUaiil , , 44P' ; 

SI , -ki ; (jLa , ; JlJJl , jv-ijl. Phonological defects also include the occurrence of 


a ridf or a to'isw in one line, with no counterpart in another line; e. g., , 

\ I- S' , ^, 


A lexical defect is repetition of the same word in verse-final position, with less than 
seven lines intervening. To be "the same” word, two items must be identical both in form 
and in meaning. If similar but not identical in form, two items cannot be considered the 
same word and their occurrence in verse-final position does not constitute a lexical 
defect. Again, the occurrence of homonyms in verse-final position does not constitute a 
lexical defect: homonyms cannot be considered the same word because, though identical 
in form, they differ in meaning. 

A syntactic defect is the existence of a structural link between a rhyme group and a 
subsequent line. The link under discussion occurs when the rhyme group, or a portion 
thereof, is included in a grammatical construction which extends to a subsequent line; 
such is the case in the following two lines (composed by al-Nabig h a al-D h ubyam); notice 

that the first line ends with the word and that the second line provides a predicate for 

5|: e 


3i i pjj t->\s>JLp\ 




The following lines (composed by ‘■Umar b. ? Abi Rabf'a, al-K h alil b . 1 Ahmad al-Farahidi, 
or ? Abu al- 9 Atahiya) provide additional examples: f 


L «1 ^ l_U 3 < 0 il 

US" OuLo->- jJ 

Q O ^ A 

$C-JLl c^~oJ 
LoJLj ^—>1 'yi $ cu—Lxi 

? i >o S 

51 c j* OJ-W 

Lo .* c oLo. ^l L>-1 

L>—L*-*> Lo— 


151 C-JLl ^ ^dJl 15 L 

U1 ? Jb <LJJl 01 jUi: 



Or? 

Jl 4 dJLl 






2aJ1 


;L> LI 


Lo- 3 C ^ Lg—(_] l^P 

U—15" c aJ QU ^ ^ dL 
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Syntactic defects violate a rule which the Ancient Arab Grammarians treasured and 
which stipulates that each line of the poem must be independent in construction as well as 

sense ( -Ai ). However, a semantic link between the rhyme group and a subsequent line 

was not viewed by the Ancient Arab Grammarians as a defect, probably because this type 
of link does not usually cause the one line to be wholly destitute of meaning if separated 
from the other. 13 Consider, for example, the following pair. 8 The rhyme group, like 
several other expressions in the first line, is semantically connected with the next line; yet 
the first line would hardly suffer any serious distortion in meaning if the second line were 
dropped: 


A rhythmic defect is the violation of a metric rule in applying one or more rules of 
rhyme. Consider the following lines: 11 




?^iJt ^ ^ ll k jj lit 


li \y>\ oliAi c~lf lil 

OjjS a lAqAJi 01 y ijl 


The rules of rhyme permit the poet to use rhyme groups of the syllabic structures — and —-—— in 
the same poem; in the lines quoted above, however, such use violates a metric rule which bans co¬ 
occurrence of the forms —-and — in the darb ( position. 


To the faults enumerated above we may add a morphological defect defined as co¬ 
occurrence in the same syllable of a quasi rawiyy and a consonant which functions as a 

root-final radical. Consider, for example, the following line-final pair: CrLAlJ, . 

The nun of CrUlJ is a canonical rawiyy, on the other hand, the nun of CykAi is a quasi 
rawiyy which occurs in the same syllable with a root-final yd ? } 

Functions of the Rhyme Group 

Rhyme groups perform two functions: the harmonic and the demarcative. The harmonic 
function is accomplished by promoting syllabic and phonological correspondence 
between line-final segments to produce a musical effect; the demarcative function is 
accomplished by identifying the final boundary of each line in the poem. 

Besides appealing to the senses of listeners, the first function establishes the poem as a 
unified form by binding the lines together. 

In its second function, the rhyme group should be viewed as a marker which the listener 
anticipates, expecting its occurrence to announce that a termination has been reached. In 
Arabic poetry, the demarcative function is necessary for two reasons: in the first place, 
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the line is often excessively long—certainly longer than the average counterpart in many 
European languages; and in the second place, a hemistich -final boundary is not 
necessarily a line -final boundary. 

The significance of rhyme as a demarcative device is illustrated by the set of lines which 

was cited above and which begins with the expression lS AJ_; j dJi IS Ij : despite 

the syntactic defects already discussed, a listener is able to identify the terminal boundary 
for each hemistich; however, because the same rhyme recurs in both columns, the listener 

is likely at some point to confuse terminal boundaries and mistake a r arud ( ) for a 

darb ( ) or a darb for a r arud. Here, the problem is excess, rather than lack, of 

rhyme. 

Once established as a concomitant of long divided lines, the use of rhyme in poetry 
became obligatory, throughout the classical period, even in poems where the lines are 
divided but relatively short and in poems where the lines are not divided; this fact may be 
attributable to the stabilizing influence of tradition, the almost tyrannical authority of the 
Ancient Arab Grammarians, and the popularity of the harmonic function. 15 

Prominence of the Rhyme Group 

The rhyme group is a peak of prominence, highlighted not only by syllabic 
correspondence but also by phonological correspondence. The following restrictions 
safeguard and promote the prominence of the rhyme group. Notice that most of the 
restrictions pertain in one way or another to the final syllable of the rhyme group; also 
notice that the first four restrictions identify certain elements of relatively infrequent 
occurrence, while the fifth restriction identifies the features which call for reinforcement 
of the rhyme group. 

1. Fettered rhyme groups occur in no more than 10% of Arabic poems; loose 
rhyme groups, in about 90%. The reason is that vowels, especially long 
ones, are more prominent than consonants. It is significant in this 
connection that, at the end of a rhyme group, a vowel is always long in 
pronunciation. 1 * 1 

2. An injunction severely restricts the occurrence of line-final sets like , 

IjAJ, and tJj where the long vowel plays an unusual role: it is the only 

invariable sound in the ultimate syllable and must therefore be considered 
the rawiyy . 17 Occurring in word-final position, the long vowel cannot carry 
a primary stress; it is, therefore, insufficiently prominent for the role it 
plays. As a shared segment, the long vowel by itself is less prominent than 
a combination which consists of a consonantal rawiyy plus the same long 
vowel, and it is such a combination that Arabic verse requires. 
Interestingly, English verse imposes no restriction on the occurrence of a 
stressed diphthong as the only invariable sound in the last syllable of the 
line; thus pairs like below and ago occur freely in line-final position. 
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3. The occurrence of a quasi, rather than a typical, rawiyy is relatively rare. 
The rawiyy (a unit which most commonly occurs as the only consonant of 
the line-final syllable) is viewed as a consonantal termination; for this 
reason, and because in the vast majority of instances an Arabic stem is 
derived from a root, one would intuitively expect the rawiyy to be a root- 
final radical. By confirming this expectation, the typical rawiyy enhances 
the perceptual prominence of the rhyme group. The quasi rawiyy, on the 
other hand, disappoints the expectation (since it does not function as a root- 
final radical), and thus detracts from the prominence of the rhyme group; 
hence the relative scarcity of the quasi rawiyy. 

4. Because they tend to diminish the prominence of the rhyme group, the 
defects ( f uyub) described above must be avoided. As a matter of statistical 
reality, the occurrence of such defects in the Arabic poetry of the classical 
period constitutes the exception rather than the rule. 18 

5. Because they tend to limit prominence, certain features usually require 
reinforcement of the rhyme group: 

(a) In the presence of a quasi rawiyy, a rhyme group is usually 
fortified: 

(i) Within the final syllable, a ridf may occur to highlight a 
fettered rhyme group. 

(ii) Preceding the final syllable, a ridf, a ta ? sis, an invariable short 
vowel, or an invariable consonant may occur in order to 
expand the domain of correspondence and highlight the rhyme 
group; this statement holds true whether the rhyme group is 
fettered or loose. 

(b) Similar fortification within or before the final syllable usually 
occurs in a fettered rhyme group which contains a typical (rather 
than a quasi) rawiyy. 9 It is significant that, when it applies to a 
fettered rhyme group, the requirement of invariability is defined in 
strict and unbending terms: thus alternation between the short 
vowels i and u, viewed as a trifling infraction in loose rhyme 
groups, is severely censured in fettered rhyme groups; the same is 
true of alternation between the long vowels T and ii. 20 

(c) When the standard darb undergoes changes due to deletion 
transformations, certain outputs are almost always reinforced by a 
ridf. There are two reasons which, taken together, account for this 
fact: 

(i) The outputs in question confine the rhyme group to the 
minimal length of two constituents (—), thus permitting no 
more than the lowest degree of prominence generated by 
syllabic correspondence. In this situation, the ridf— being a 
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vivid, invariable, recurrent unit—endows the rhyme group 
with additional prominence. 

(ii) The outputs in question disappoint an expectation—namely, 
that the darb will be spared such loss of constituent 
syllables as tends to obscure the identity of feet. The 
disappointment diminishes prominence in the vicinity of the 
rhyme group. Using a ridf makes up for the loss of 
prominence: the ridf is a perceptually vivid unit; in 

addition, its recurrence creates, and repeatedly confirms, a 
new expectation. 

The following lines of poetry are cited by al-Radl as examples (in the first 

pair, from Hamasat ? AbT Tammam, 1 the standard darb -is reduced to 

—; in the second pair, composed by al-Ma'arriV the standard darb 
—is reduced to ■——; in the third, composed by ? Abu Nuwas, k the 
standard darb uj~- is reduced to uu—; in the fourth, composed by al- 
MutanabbT, 1 the standard darb —is reduced to — ; in the fifth, 

composed by al-Nabig h a, m the standard darb ——— is reduced to-; 

and in all cases, the rhyme group contains a ridf ): 21 






lP J 4- 


i Ij 

P p o 

Lol_P Cp-Jjj l)| 


o-' 

_?' isii 


A_jLILj jjj—£_JL j 


jili jiii SjjJi 


SL- lilsJl Vjj 

AL-iU^ —!j Lc|j 


U'j—>■ 


L»L,^»p 


uu_£ iSLu 


Aj^ 
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Graphic Representation 

For those who favor visual props and pneumonic devices, the following diagram may 
prove useful; the diagram summarizes the basic facts which define the rhyme of Arabic 
poetry in the vast majority of verses. The sequence of dots represents a divided line. The 
terminal segment, set off by a backslash, represents the rhyme group; the segment in 
question is boldfaced and magnified to designate the rhyme group as a peak of 

prominence. FS stands for the line-final syllable; R, for a ridf T, for a tFsTs; [-V], for a 
line-final vowel which, regardless of morphophonemic considerations, is always long in 
pronunciation; -C, for a line-final consonant; and » , for the expression far more 
frequently than. Parentheses enclose optional units; double bars enclose shared elements 
to signify the fact that, as a rule, such elements are invariable. 


First Hemistich 


Second Hemistich 


Shared Syllabic Structure: 

II--(—)(—)(—)- II 

...\. [-V] » -c 


Shared Sounds: 
||( To;-R)FS|| 


Notes: 

1. Addition and Deletion Transformations in the Light of Rhyme 

In the light of the rules which govern the rhyme of Arabic poetry, an important motivation 
for the occurrence of canonical addition and canonical deletion becomes clear. In the 
same light, a clear reason emerges for the fact that the two transformations in question are 
restricted to hemistich-final feet. 

In general, the result of canonical addition and canonical deletion is to reduce the rhyme 
group to the minimal string of two long syllables. As pointed out above, rhyme groups 
manifest two types of similarity (or correspondence): similarity in syllabic structure, and 
similarity in constituent sounds. The first type is minimized when addition or deletion 
reduces the rhyme group to the minimal string of syllables. In other words, by subjecting 
the rhyme group to addition or deletion the poet usually indicates that he prefers the 
second type of similarity and wishes to highlight it at the expense of the first type. 

Since their primary function is closely associated with rhyme, canonical addition and 
canonical deletion are—logically enough—restricted to hemistich-final feet. 

2. Additional Motivation for Deletion Transformations? 

It is tempting to postulate an additional motivation for deletion transformations. In most 
cases (though not in all), deletion causes the hemistich-final foot to assume the “pausal” 
form - i.e., the form which would occur in pause if the foot were a lexical item. Thus 

mustafilun (—=> mustafil (-), fa'ilatun (———) => fab Iat (—'——), 

mafa'Tlun (~—-) => mafa'Tl (——), mutafablun (uu——) => mutafabl (uu—), 

mufa l, alatun (—-uu-) => mufa'alah (———), fablun (——'—) => fab I (—) , and 

fa'ulun (—-—) => fa'tiI ('——). This analysis suffers from at least two flaws: 
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(a) Deletion does not always produce the “pausal” form. The most notable 

exceptions are the following: ——— =>-(in al-mujtat h t h and al-k h ajtf); 

-— =>-(in al-madid and al-k h afif)\ uj-=> uj- , — (in al-kamit); 

and —— => — (in al-mutaqdrib). 

(b) The product of deletion is a “pausal” form if pronounced one way but a “non- 

pausal” form if pronounced another way. Thus-is a “pausal” form if 

pronounced as mustafil but a “non-pausal” form if pronounced as mafulun; 
—is a “pausal” form if pronounced as faTlat but a “non-pausal” form if 
pronounced as fa'ilun; —— is a “pausal” form if pronounced as mafa'i I but a 

“non-pausal” form if pronounced as fa'ulun; uu-is a “pausal” form if 

pronounced as mutafa'il but a “non-pausal” form if pronounced as faTlatun; 
■——— is a “pausal” form if pronounced as mufa'alali but a “non-pausal” form 
if pronounced as mafaTlun; — is a “pausal” form if pronounced as faTl but a 
“non-pausal” form if pronounced as fa'lun; and is a “pausal” form if 
pronounced as fa'ul but a “non-pausal” form if pronounced as Thin. If chain 
derivation is permitted, and the “non-pausal” form is chosen repeatedly, any foot 
can be reduced to a single long syllable. For example, mustaf ilun => mustaf il 
(= mafiilun) => maful (= faTun) => fa'I; that is, ——-=> — => — . 
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GLOSSARY OF ARABIC WORDS 


Jl ! (wLu 

cpJ-lJl y» £_i^j (_£^ 

£+fy ! pyi\ 
Oj _ 4 ]glL>c-Ui ; <LflJbxiJj 

4 j ! 


J-JLSLJl : c*—LJ' 


4^Jl jLv^ ! plLl 

^_J» jSsJ l_9^ cW >xJl 4p C^-La c -twa jLi_^rl • 3 ^^^ 

. ^lil IJl i 

4 J_jj_p aLJ : 

(JllfiJl L^i 4*jjl ^lp ^Lil C^L^LJal -lij . ^l_)l y* ! 

(3 fljjp £-* - 1 ?jjJ C£^ ) J-U^a 3 

■ ]g-^» ^ppUiJ «p?t3» fi^La 3 J_^- . ( JptJl 4_Ljl^-J 4««^gSe^jl 

£jlijJl c-jIj» y>-*2 L*2j' 4 J ^byg a~ $ ^li****)! jj^iaj ^Jjl-JJ «.la<j>s3Jl 

jb I Axji^Jl 4* Jgil C «0~L*AJl» ya ^bJl £j^4 <3 <K^b*Sf'j 

H.-^A^cf^VToc JJrl 

cpj_>*Jl J_&Li 3 ! (br^J^ • 

p^Juj! 4 J yyp . aJ 


: (, J ^ : yr^') c5^- 
£jl£Jl cpAxJi ! O3X2JI 

£jlUl CpAxJl Oy^aJl oli I pmm*2^j}\ <L_JjUM 
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^LJallj jjlicJl ! (aLj?* I^yiil) JJlsljl 

j ^-l>«Jl ! j—Jl 

<- 3 jj*-Lj A «b*Jl ! ^Jjllll 


J^l_iJl 4_; IaLIJI 


U^*)l 


pi %% 1 , 41)1 : XjPjJl 

i -r J >‘- !l : 

^jl>ftjl k_jL®^-IJ jl*£4*OJ c —>ftjl £~^2yA ! (3jL^Jl 


^ j* 

dSjxJlj £jJ>rjJl ! ^lj*)l 

^14jJ $.111 <j I4 : j .Jl <j jilb 

OjJlvill : (jIp :iyiil) StjiJl 
Ulpjl lAl^lil ^ U^p jl Jj^I ^ 1*>1 
aJ iijl ^ : ^j^Jl 

y&y> : aj^SCJI Aj'yI dj-*-* - .Oy^s-lj d-^*Jl y&s-** 1 ! ^^ll ^ ^1 

« ^ ^( A -^9 ^ £.L^ £. L^wwvJi ^ ^ 4 d^_j I 

C^il-S^ <LoL)l AjL^La ol oJJi . JjL^J ^->4) 0^4^” A*3 " C^l * 

Oj-J^ AJl*ojj A_L*£o 0^1 J^-llil . ^l*Jl aIa) ( 3 jJ jjS^lj 

lj_& (3 L^r^ bj j^c-Ja)1 c3jJ ^y* ajJLllj aLl -1 l£"1 J1 4^ 

jl")l 3^ j^ll)l ‘'^*^4 c£*Dl ^1) • $jjJ ^y* tj)jj)l 


f^\ : flftl 
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' . s s * * * f -A f. , 

Igp $ IwilC- ^1*21 ! j*>\i ^Lc 

^J^-*-^]| siiLi 3 ^S"”"ilr 4 J ^ « • 2 iJpLlJI <J^jij • A^^_>sJl i ^ jl * jl >- • ^^•o-**** 

V» : Sj'yi £j-* cL-jAJi . 45^_ji-l aJlJis^- ^Ja S^Jl bf>d ot 

. ( X A *1 : s^jLil 3j^Ju) <(4-j l_J ^511? *y La LlLLjs^- Lc/j .... Lj_V! Lc~ju Aiil j 

IALIw aU?t ; d*>U i^«al 

J_111 -LL 3 t 0^—* (U 0^_A ‘tU" ^J-UU ! ^AxJl ^Lp 

^JUl ^uijl ALU! : fUgjt 


FOOTNOTES 


1. LAbd al-Hamid al-Radf s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, pp. 307 - 414. 

2. The classical period of Arabic poetry extends from the earliest times down to the fall of 
the Umayyad dynasty (A.H. 132; A.D. 749 - 750). See William Wright’s Grammar of 
the Arabic Language, Vol. II, p. 350. 

3. See the comprehensive discussion in 'Ibrahim ? AnIs’ Musiqd al-S''i r r, pp. 299 - 314. 
Also see S h ukrl LAyyad’s Musiqd al-SH^r al- r Arabiyy, pp. 89-131. 

4. Philip Babcock Gove (Editor in Chief) and the Merriam-Webster Editorial Staff, 
Webster’s Third New International Dictionary of the English Language, Unabridged 
(Springfield, Massachusetts: Merriam-Webster Inc., 1993), s. v. “rhyme”. 

5. See William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, p. 355. Also see 
'Ibrahim 'Anls’ Musiqd al-SHL, p. 260. 

6. As defined by al-K h alIl b. 'Ahmad al-Farahldl, a rhyme group ( UllJl ) consists of the 

segment bounded by the last two sakin’s of the line ( C~C ), together with the mutaharrik 

which precedes that segment. Significantly, al-K h al!l reminds the reader that, regardless 
of the graphic representation, the final sound of a line is always a sakin. See ? Abd al- 
Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alIl , p. 342. 

7. See S h ukrl f Ayyad’s Musiqd al-S''i f r al- r Arabiyy, pp. 90, 91. Also see LAbd al-Hamid al- 
Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat aTK h alil, pp. 344, 345. 
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8. William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, p. 352. 

9. 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ Musiqd al-SVr, pp. 249 -256. 

10. 'Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alTl, pp. 328 - 330. 

11. 'Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-KAalil, pp. 349, 350. 

12. In Arabic, height is the most prominent of vocalic features. Front-to-back position is less 
prominent, being less sharply determined (as evident from the fact that front vowels get 
centralized in emphatic syllables); rounding is also less prominent since it is predictable 
in terns of front-to-back position. 

13. See al-IO’atlb al-TibrlzI’s al-WdfiJi al- s Arud wa-al-Qawdfi, p. 249. Also see William 
Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 357, 358. 

14. See f Abd al-Hamld al-Radi’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alTl, p. 315. On page 314 of the same 
reference, the defect under discussion is described as a violation to be shunned. 

15. See S h ukrl 'Ayyad’s Musiqd al-S h i'‘r al-Arabiyy, pp. 94 -104; 'Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s 
S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, pp. 120 - 126; and 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ Musiqd al-SVr, pp. 312-314. 

16. 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ Musiqd al-SVr, pp. 280 - 298. 

17. 'Ibrahim 'Anls’ Musiqd al-SVr, p. 282. 

18. See al-K h atIb al-TibrlzI’s al-Wdfi Ji al- f A rud wa-al-QawaJi, p. 248. Also see 'Ibrahim 
'Anls’ Musiqd al-SVr, pp. 260-298. 

19. 'Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, pp. 412, 413. 

20. See William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, p. 352. Also see 
'Ibrahim 'Anls’ Musiqd al-SVr, pp. 247 - 298. 

21. 'Abd al-Hamld al-Radl’s S h arh Tuhfat al-K h alil, pp. 403-408. 


d As for [my] loved ones, they are cut off [from me] by an expanse of desert land. 
Would that you were cut off by successive stretches of wilderness! 

b Have the poets left a single spot for a patch to be sewn? 

Or did you recognize the abode after long meditation? 

O abode of Abla at El-Jawa, let me hear you speak; 

1 give you good morning, abode of Abla, and greetings to you! 

Praise me therefore for the things you know of me; for I 
am easy to get on with, provided I’m not wronged; 
but if I am wronged, then the wrong 1 do is harsh indeed, 
bitter to the palate as the tang of the colocynth. 

—A. J. Arberry’s translation 
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c Whoever asks human beings for favors is turned down; 

but whoever asks God for favors is never disappointed. 

One will not heed the admonition of people if he heeds not the admonition of Time; 
and to recommend [to him] the path of wisdom would be pointless. 

d You are the hadith that I relate, when sleeping and when awake; 
and I have wearied the reciters with my delirious words. 

Many a man and many a woman would have prevailed in preaching to me against you 
were it possible to turn me away from you by exhortation and admonition. 

e They watered their herds at the well of al-Jifar in spite of TamTm, 
and they were victorious on the day of‘'Ukad' 1 ; verily I 
have seen them fight many a good fight, 

which earned them my respect and admiration. 

f O you that reproach lovers: do you not 

fear to be punished by God on our account? Do you not 
know that love is a malady? Verily, 

by God, could you but suffer as much 
as I do for loving that melodious voice of hers, you scarcely 
would deem love a cause for blame. Therefore let me 
pursue my quest, for 1 know not what 

has brought death upon me. 1 know only that while 
I stood at the gate of their mansion, on some 
errand, there flew 

the arrows, launched by one with the beauty of a gazelle; nor 
did the two arrows miss. For 
her eyes are two arrows, and whenever 

she wishes to kill me with them, she utters a greeting. 

g In him you recognize the noble traits of his father, 
of his maternal uncle, of YazTd, and ofHujr: 
the generosity of the first, the piety of the second, the loyalty of the third, 
and the charity of the fourth—whether he is sober or intoxicated. 

h When you compare, though favorably, a matter of great importance 
with one of little consequence, praise amounts to deprecation. 

Is not a sword robbed of some merit 

when one says: “This sword is better than a stick’’? 

1 Exercise some restraint, BanCi S h ayban! Refrain from making so many threats, 
for tomorrow you will come face to face with my horsemen at Safawan. 

You will be faced with stallions which stand their ground in war, 
when finally they are immersed in the fast-approaching battle. 

J O LamTs, daughter of the delusive one, 
make a generous gift of provisions. 

If I turn away and depart, 

1 will be slow to return. 
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k In the company of the misguided, and with their pail, I drew water from the well [of 
iniquity]; 

where they went for pasture, I grazed on the leaves of sinful pleasure. 

I attained what youth avails to a man, 

and lo! all such endeavors yield nothing but transgression. 

1 But for difficulty and obstacles, all men would attain the status of nobility: 
generosity breeds poverty, and valor is deadly. 

Sufficient it is for a man to reach the limit of his capacity: 

not every camel in a caravan is vigorous and swift of movement. 

""'Isam’s aspiring spirit made a master out of him: 

it taught him to charge and be daring [in battle], 
and it made him a gallant king. 

Thus he soared and surpassed other men. 
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Vj lii I f) I ^ 


> ^ JjWl iiMi 

nvo - aJL-JI fjLy 


J l^7*yi 4 4—4 xjgjl ^^ '~411 ^A A 

i <\VA aykliil — J-Sr^ail 


W_xi! 




4x ,lgii jL_p J. —<LA i^j _ 


_xll ) _£ulll 

\\~\K o^aLill 


4_J Uj 1 4x f : l 1 '—.f >CJ 


—*11- s^l^ll 

t ^ y o j^vo j _SCjdl 
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POETIC LICENSE 


Preliminary Remarks 

“The Arab poets allow themselves a certain latitude, both as to the forms of words and the 
construction of sentences. The poet may find himself obliged, by the exigencies of metre or 

rhyme (j*AJI ajyp 5 poetical necessity), to make some slight change either in the consonants of a 

word, or in the vowels.”' 

Most commonly, poetic license results in irregular deletion or addition on one of four levels: 
morphophonemics, morphology, ? i r rdb, or syntax. Such irregularities are discussed briefly in the 
following passages, with only a few examples to illustrate each type. 

Many of the examples cited here were selected from the wealth of material presented in Wright’s 
Grammar 2 and Ibn Ras h Iq’s al- f Umda 3 (for his examples, and for the rest of his data on this 
subject, Wright draws on the works of the Ancient Arab Grammarians, including Ibn Ras'Tq’s). 
Arthur Arberry’s book The Seven Odes was quite helpful in translating some examples drawn 

$ o 

from the mu r allaqdt ( oliUiJt). The set of footnotes marked by letters (as opposed to numerals) 
identifies some of the poets whose verses are cited. 

In this study, the numerous types of poetic license have been re-classified and re-grouped to reflect 
the successive strata of modern linguistic analysis, the sole purpose being to achieve a measure of 
simplification, and thus provide a manageable, brief introduction for the benefit of beginners. 

It should be pointed out that each of the four levels identified above enjoys a distinct status based 
on at least the first two of the following criteria: the type of units changed, the type of rules 
violated by the change, and the localized nature of the change. 

Morphophonemic Irregularities 

The consonants and the vowels of stems may be subjected to irregular deletion or addition. The 
morphophonemic level is set apart as a distinct stratum by all of the three criteria mentioned in the 
Preliminary> Remarks', the type of units changed, the type of rules violated by the change, and the 
localized nature of the change. In the first place, irregular deletion and addition apply to 
phonological entities rather than forms which signify semantic or grammatical meaning. In the 
second place, the rules violated by the change are the morphophonemic statements and stipulations 
which define (a) the shapes of stems in terms of the phonemic constituents, (b) the arrangement of 
the phonemic constituents, and (c) the behavior of the phonemic constituents. In the third place, 
the change does not—as a by-product—violate the rules which operate on the other three levels; 
rather, the change represents manipulations on the lowest level which do not alter the contrastive 
patterns of higher levels. 

1. Deletion of consonants'. The hamza ( TA-A' 1 ) and the tas h did ( ) are common 

examples: 
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(a) In word-initial position, the hamza may be deleted, especially (but not necessarily) 

when a preceding form ends in a vowel; e. g., ^31 VI for A-lii VI ‘convey (the 

news)’, 01 yi for 01 jJ ‘if (such and such)’. 

In word-medial position after a short vowel and before a consonant, the hamza may 
be replaced by vowel length; e. g., jls for jts ‘mouse’, js —; for ^ ‘a well’, for 

o > 

‘evil omen’. 

In word-final position after d, the hamza may be deleted; e. g., UiJl for tUiJl ‘the 
sky’, VAoJl for sVtJl ‘misfortune’. 

(b) Occasionally, a doubled consonant is reduced to a single consonant (which amounts 

to deleting a consonant); e. g., for j ‘he guards himself against’, for 

‘it expands’. 

2. Addition of consonants : Here again, the hamza and the tas h did are common examples; 
the of modulation is another case in point: 

(a) A glottal stop may occur in a macrosegment-medial position where no glottal stop 
occurs in prose (some would prefer to say that hamzat al-wasl is occasionally 

replaced by hamzat al-qaf )\ e. g., (jSjy *ij for cSjsk'j ‘and be patient’. 

(b) Sometimes consonant doubling occurs where it would be inadmissible in prose 

(which amounts to the addition of a consonant); e. g., jl JJu for l)I 

C~k>-I ‘after it had been fertile’. 

(c) In rhyme, a hemistich-final nun is sometimes added instead of vowel prolongation. 

g x 0 x 

The addition of this nun is said to serve the purpose of f'Jz Si or Jl ‘modulation 

of the voice’. An example is the use of jjb*Jl for tbuJl and for IjU^I in the 

following line: 

Jilt- JjI 


a jjUal -Lai C-.-AI j) 
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‘0 censurer, be slow to blame and rebuke; and whenever I act properly, acknowledge 
that 1 have done well.’ 

3. Deletion of vowels or vowel length 

(a) The stem vowel is sometimes deleted from the forms Fa f iL, FahiL, and Fu r iL; e. g., 

for ‘to become weary’, for ‘man’, ifjJ-r for CSj^ ‘to be 

recompensed’. 

(b) A long vowel is sometimes shortened (i. e., vowel length is sometimes eliminated) in 

word-medial or word-final position; e. g., I for lii ‘this’, ‘'-lit for aS)I ‘God’, j»\lh\ 
for t‘the one who forgets’, JjNI for ‘the hands’. 

4. Addition of vowels or vowel length 

(a) Since Arabic poetry favors loose rhyme ( SJU-klil 53U)l ), an anaptyctic vowel 4 is 

often added in line-final position, despite the absence of an impermissible consonant 
cluster which must be broken up. In each instance, the form affected by such 
addition is one which, in and out of pause, consists of a fixed phonemic sequence 
ending in a consonant. More specifically, the following forms may receive an 
anaptyctic vowel in line-final position: 

(i) The third-person singular feminine of the perfect, the second-person 
singular masculine of the imperative, and the jussive which ends in a 

S5 x i x ;Z £ o 5 '- 

consonant; e. g., for cJf ‘she became weary’, for a)j 4 ‘bear (the 
hardship), take heart, and be patient’, b A4AI s.lA-p'ill ibb l)Ij for 

A$AI A$bkb s.lAf-^1 Dob OJj ‘and if the foe come upon thee with all their 
might, 1 will do my very best’. 

(ii) The pronominal forms jjiif, <*-* , and %£ as well as the verbal form 

rendering them as (lib' , (%-» , , and respectively. With these 

forms, however, irregular occurrence of the anaptyctic vowel is very 
frequent, and such occurrence is not limited to line-final position. When the 

allomorph L* is used, the anaptycic unit may be a high front or a high back 

vowel. The following are some examples: 


‘Our offspring, you are to us a joy and a delight; but when you depart from 
us [on the wings of Death], you become a source of affliction! ’ 
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Ijjji J 3 j »aj iii 


‘When you have to depart from people who can spare you the necessity of 
leaving [by extending their hospitality to you], it is as though they were the 
ones who have to depart.’ 


4>UiIl ILL}# J 

4!olA- j&Si Bi 
(Jjlj 


lysis' diZA 4So-_, p- (5—|->lj 

l^ZvdJj ^j^Pj 


‘How could you visit harm and grief upon those whose affliction pains and 
distresses you? In all cases, they are your subjects and servants: whenever 
the need arises and you call upon them, they rally to your support. They are 
indeed at fault; but they are not the first group of people to err then repent. ’ 


JU-j—lil Je-j cSjjjJl jp i — ui A-Ap i3i 

‘I took up quarters among a band of liars whose guest is denied both food 
and the liberty to depart. ’ 


‘Bear children to feed Death, and build [mansions] to feed Ruin; for the 
whole lot of you are doomed to destruction. ’ 

jti'U’jl lit qJkJ ju U fa d\fb\ 

‘If the words of my envious rival have pleased you—well then, an injury 
that occurs with your approval can cause no pain!’ 




r"j 


L* L*j 


‘War is nothing else but what you yourselves have experienced and tasted; 
it is not a matter of vague conjecture.’ 


>lki! 


ULfc 


(T# 


<5)1 jLp 




ULa 


‘This is the son of mankind’s best and choicest; this is the pious, pure, 
righteous, prominent man. ’ 
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i.'—jUfcjlV U jt-fcllp >5r ! jp*-J C (5jlbd 

‘By my life, they are indeed a fine tribe! But Husayn b. Damdam has 
brought upon them such undeserved and grievous wrong!’ 


l LgJtp JjlI2J Bi 




‘To those who seek their protection, they are a bounteous spring; and also to 
widows in their long year of widowhood. ’ 

(b) In stem-medial position, a short vowel may be added to nouns of the form Fi r L; e. g., 
.xU- for -XU- ‘skin’. 


(c) A short vowel may be lengthened (i. e., vowel length may be added) in word-medial 
position; e. g., for iCb ‘it flows’, JyAlp for sy>s- ‘pillar’, for j 

> os > o's. 

‘dirhams’, jiyail for j—la! I ‘I look’. With respect to pronunciation, a short vowel is 

always lengthened in line-final position; e. g., IxJLlI and Ixjj , for abjA' and jijj , in 
the following lines: 


iij—bj laiij 

As 


blip JjL^ bl 

i ..b .) Ob \j _S1 _J b b 


‘ ? Abu Hind, be not so hasty with us; give us a breather, and we will inform you of 
the truth: that we bring the banners white into battle and carry them back crimson, 
saturated [with blood].’ 

5. Complex deletion and addition 

(a) Obfuscatory deletion: Sometimes the deletion of phonemes (or even whole 
syllables) from the end of stems, under the pressure of poetical necessity, tends to 

obscure the abbreviated form; e. g., JbJl ? (usually written as JU-U or Jb* ^ ) for 
JbJl ^y> ‘of wealth’ (UA_jp Jb_U^ o—ijt US ‘Fate has left no wealth in our 

possession’), JliSl for i-Jlii! ‘the third’ ( JliSi lAij b)b»jj AS ‘two days have 
already passed and this is the third’) jbJl ^ (usually written as jL-Up or jL* Jp) 
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° ^ ^0*0 'O^o 

for ^Idl ^Js* ‘on the water’, u-Jl for JjUxJl ‘the dwellings’, u*Jl for ol^Jl ‘the reins’, 
y> for '£f-y> ‘welcome’, Ji ji- for OYi ji- ‘about so-and-so’, ^.sbi^l for ^U^Jt 
‘the frogs’ ( yfL tXs? ^jbCiaJj ‘and the frogs in its pond are always croaking’). 

Note\ When it applies to nouns (especially names) in the vocative, the elision of final 
sounds is known to Arab grammarians as ‘softening of the voice’. The 

following are some examples: b for OUii b ‘O ‘TJEman!’, yxA bforjjia^ b 

‘O Mansur!’, C~y b for b ‘O STbawayhi!’, \jZ b for 01j_yS^b ‘O partridge!’. 

is reminiscent of the common practice in English of shortening names to 

express endearment, familiarity, or informality; e. g., Lee for Leona, Pat for Patricia, 
Mike for Michael, Abe for Abraham, Sol for Solomon, Theo for Theodore, and Nick 

for Nicholas. The Arabic phenomenon of is not limited to poetry: it occurs 

in prose as well; 5 indeed, its occurrence in prose may have encouraged the Arab 
poets to indulge in the irregular practice of deleting final sounds from stems in 
contexts other than the vocative. 

(b) Restoration of Deep-Structure shapes: The stem may be expanded (to 

accommodate poetical necessity) by restoring its Deep-Structure form at the expense 

of undoing a morphophonemic transformation; e. g., j 

for j Tike girls sporting in the mead’, Otj for djj 

& S' 

‘though they be stingy’, jI p for JeA* j Is- ‘not past’, for t]\y> 

‘freedmen’. In some instances, the Deep-Structure form is restored with the effect of 
accommodating poetical necessity but not expanding the stem; an example is 

provided by the following hemistich: jfes-Sl! -bLAJl for^Sh -ILAJl 

‘praise belongs to God, the exalted, the glorious’. 

Morphological Irregularities 

Certain suffixes may be subjected to irregular deletion or addition. The change applies to 
morphemic units and violates morphological rules. In contrast with their counterparts on the level 
of ? i r rdb, the units subjected to change on this level do not mark syntactic function; more 
precisely, the units subjected to change on this level, unlike their counterparts on the level of 
? i f rdb, mark neither case nor mood. 

1. Deletion of suffixes : Suffixes which consist of, or contain, a nun are occasionally 
deleted from various non-verbal forms as well as the energetic form of verbs; the 

following are examples: l5 Ip JjlAi yfk* (for jjyS) Tike an overmatched 

cat, which springs at the dog’; *>b_Ji Sll <5)1 j-S IS Yj —x*£U ^Y-p (for 
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j-Sli ) ‘and I found him not seeking (the Lord’s) favor, and seldom thinking upon God’; 

... jo litj 3jpj JL4 l5l Lki- IA (for Odkp )‘these are [the only] two alternatives: 

captivity and quarter, or bloodshed’; Si I bxxij ijjUJl 'fSi libl *1 p l) 1 u.dls' 

(for Ol-UJt) ‘(Tribe of) Banu Kulayb, it was my two uncles who slew kings and burst 

asunder the yokes (of captives)’; ^jbo ddU- ^iJl 01 (for Jj JJl) ‘those whose 

blood was shed unavenged at Falj’; oiyk 01 ^iil dup Ojk) (for JjP 5 ) )‘do drive sad 
thoughts from thee, if they come by night’. 

Perhaps through analogy with the energetic suffix of verbs, the final nun (though not a 
suffix) is sometimes deleted from the jussive forms , Jdl, and jSd , rendering 

ji ji ^ A c ^ ^ ji 

those forms as db , db , ih , and db respectively; examples are db (for Jpb ) in the 
first of the following two lines, ill (for JSJ ) in the first hemistich of the second line, and 
lio (for jSd) in the second hemistich of the second line: 

° ~y>\ db Ail JjAj $ ^jyiib dbjij 


‘I used our kinship as a close argument; and by your luck, whenever there arises a matter 
which calls for any effort, I am always there. ’ 

y y ^ s o t's. O S 

$ J-As ^ U«^J_ki ill OB 


p * 


dbldl^S 4 . .^JP* L db lJ[^ 


‘If 1 have been punished unfairly, I am but a subject who has suffered injustice at your 
hand; and if you are inclined to forgive, it is the likes of you that pardon error.’ 


2 . 


Addition of suffixes’. The suffix of nunation is often added to diptotes; this occurs in 
conjunction with using the triptote inflection when the diptote alone is grammatical; e. g., 


Jdj4 iSjjj— j for JdJ-f Jjjjj ‘ ? Ahmad visits you’, duip odd for CLdP T warned 
TJf'man’, Mjld Jj-dp for Jjbd c_df ‘I visited dwellings’, L _ f dp UJ aJdf jpld Jli ji 


for Lf )kp UJ ijlf Jpld Jli Ji ‘the poet of (the Tribe of) Kinda has said in olden time’, 

5? for jyu ‘thou sayest, Ask 

largesse of Yahya b. ? Akt h am’. 
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Irregularities of p I r rab 

On this level, change applies to the morphemic markers of syntactic functions, and violates the 
rules which govern those markers. The markers in question are those which designate case and 
mood distinctions. 

It has already been mentioned that the triptote inflection is often used when the diptote alone is 
admissible. The following are additional irregularities in the use of ? i f rab: 

1. Deletion of ? i f rab suffixes'. Occasionally, the pausal form is used out of pause, with the 
result of deleting the suffix of ? i f rdb; e. g., q Jf'j ^3 ^ O'? 

instead of Jy'j Yj ^ Crt 'Js- ‘thus today 1 drink, neither 

condemned by God for transgression nor intruding’. 

The indicative form of imperfect defective verbs may be used instead of the subjunctive, 
with the result of deleting the appropriate marker of ? i f rdb; e. g., Yj f'-i ^ ^3 

« i e o « fi 

instead of yl Yj 01 <5)1 ‘God has not willed that I should be of noble 

descent either on the mother’s or the father’s side.’ 


The nominative form of defective stems may be used instead of the accusative, again 
with the result of deleting the appropriate marker of ? i r rab: YC 5 ' lLUI>G cjJS r j 

instead of isjy3 T found thy noble qualities a subject for my poetry’. 


2. Addition of ? i f rab suffixes : The indicative form of imperfect verbs is sometimes used 
instead of the jussive, with the result of adding an inadmissible suffix; e. g., Ujjy instead 

of Uzfy in the first of the following two lines, and oyr f Jyf instead of cj: jl Jyf in 
the second: 

jIaJLoJ c Lkyjyj 


‘Their chief said: Stay here and we will wage war, for the fate of every man follows a 
predestined course.’ 


c-yi ji oLs-i 


‘Follow the example of one who shares his possessions equally with his brother, and thus 
we all shall live or together we shall die’. 


As might be expected, some of the Ancient Arab Grammarians, including , came 
up with skillful interpretations to explain away the irregularities cited in these two lines. 7 
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3. Barring contraction of stems : The poets not infrequently use the indicative form of 
imperfect defective verbs when only the jussive is admissible, thus blocking a 
transformation which would shorten the stem; such is the case in the following two 

examples: for ‘thou didst not lampoon’, «L*Jl V ' J S\ U for 

y-~\ 4XJI V U ‘whatever [else] I forget, I shall not forget him to the end of my 

life’. 


Syntactic Irregularities 

To satisfy the requirements of rhyme and rhythm, the poets often alter the typical arrangement of 
words, phrases, and clauses; the poets also delete constituents, add constituents, and ignore 
grammatical agreement in violation of syntactic rules. 

On this level, the change applies to syntactic structures (phrases, clauses, or sentences) and 
violates syntactic rules. 


1. Transposition of constituents'. The typical arrangement for verb plus modifier is reversed 
in the hemistich 'i-Ah jSvij instead of jSvij ‘but 1 help 

when I am able to harm’; transposition is responsible for separating the two terms of the 
construct phrase in the hemistich fs instead of 4-*^ if f ‘how 

worthy of him that blames her today!’; an antecedent (j-*iJl ‘evil’) succeeds, rather than 

preceding, the expression 1*4-5' in the following two lines: 


L*44' ^_ if 

jJ ^JJ\ jjsJl f 


fjJL lil tsjf Ui 

<£& j4-lift 


‘I know not—when I set out for another land, hoping to achieve prosperity—which of 
these two I will encounter: the prosperity that I go in search of, or the evil that goes in 
search of me’. 

More striking forms of transposition are illustrated by the following three lines (from 
three different poems): 8 


c- Jij 


L^pjLs 4jL*N|! c 


bLo ^*LJi -4-**-* laj 
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IaXs l^As 0 15*” 


_ki4 A*j 



Restored to the canonical sequence of prose, and thus freed of irregularity in word order, 
the three lines would be as follows: 

jjjJlj m IiiU- jSj (oik) L^ijLs SjU'yi JiTli gJJ ^ i SljUJ (t) ‘O Mu'awiya, [the Tribe 

of] S h akir has failed to honor the trust, so be the one to honor it; also be a custodian for 
God and the faith’. 


yij (j^) &i ISiAJ ^lli! c-lS" Uj ‘ Never in all my 

days did I expect one Moslem to hold another Moslem solely responsible for a 
transgression which both of them committed jointly’. 


_kp Ills ot S’" t 1$a»44 jj-ii ‘It was reduced from a state of joyous 

delight to a state of dreary desolation, as though its remains were a mere sketch drawn 
with a pen’. 


2. Deletion of constituents'. The subject of is deleted in w 3pL* /ft- oAii cJJJ 

instead of ^ oiii dlilli ‘would that you had driven worry away from me for 

just one hour!’; the prefix fa- is deleted from the apodosis in aSj! oLaaM Jib Ji 

instead of Wfbbi SU oLajU Jib Ji ‘if one performs good deeds, God will 

acknowledge the merit thereof; the agent of okrj-AA is deleted in the second hemistich 
of the following line: 


x ?jA^Jl U; bSrfZS- lil j£\ jp iljlll jjJ U ! ts} Gl 

instead of U> oUij lit ^jiil rf itjlit 1 _£*j U ! U? ‘Ah, 

woe to me! Of what use is wealth to a man when someday the breath of life rattles in his 
throat and his breast can no longer hold it?’; the antecedent (<uiJl ‘insolence’), 

designated by the pronoun of jlil , is deleted in the hemistich y Alil iSf* ’^b~]\ lit 

instead of aISI <Sf>r bbb\ Jz- \bb\ ^ lit ‘When admonished against insolence, a 
shameless man hastens to commit it’. 
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3. Addition of constituents'. The negative particle ^ ‘not’represents an irregular addition in 

, .4 s j f * , .4 g 2. f , 

the following hemistich: z lygAJ N 01 I Li instead of 01 Li ‘I 

blame not the star for the fact that you remain awake’. 


4. Errors of grammatical agreement'. An example is aa LaAij 0 Lp 15” : instead 

of j—vakij OLpIS" : ‘three persons: two buxom girls and one that has 

reached the age of maturity’. 

Supplementary Notes: Nunation 

The foregoing discussion identified nunation as a morphological unit which may be affected by 
poetic license. This note provides a reasonably detailed definition of nunation. 

1. Nunation proper occurs with singular, broken plural, and sound feminine plural nomina; 
for the purposes of this discussion, we shall stipulate that a nomen is a form which can 
function as a noun. With the singular and the broken plural, nunation proper designates 
both of the following features; with the sound feminine plural, only the first. Thus 
designating the first feature is the primary function of nunation proper. 


(a) Indefinite reference; for example, the nouns ‘a book’, tyA-j ‘a man’, SvjAl ‘a 

Si- j, 

woman’, ‘merchants’ and oiJiL ‘ladies’ are indefinite in the sense that one can 
ask Which? with respect to each. 


Even names are perceived as relatively indefinite when nunated: for example, f-f is 
less definite than J-li A~Ii ‘Layla’s Qays’, is less definite than aIS 
‘But h ayna’s Jamil’, is less definite than JrL- ‘the Hatim of the Tayyi J 
Tribe’, lA>j j is less definite than in expressions like kLjjJ Ljj ilLL oJils ‘I 
met your brother Yazld and another YazTd as well’, is less definite than 

in expressions like -T Nffc; UULsJl aLa ‘That point 

was discussed by the well-known grammarian STbawayhi and by another STbawayhi’. 

(b) Membership in the class of forms known as "triptotes”. As shown above, nunation 
may occur with a diptote (such as Aj—5 ) or even an indeclinable name (such as 

) which has been converted to a triptote in order to express relatively indefinite 
signification. 

2. Nunation proper should be differentiated from the pseudo-nunation which occurs with 
dual and sound masculine plural nomina. Apparently motivated by analogy, pseudo- 
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nunation generalizes the addition of a nun after the case marker when ? iddfa is not 
involved; pseudo-nunation does not, however, designate either of the two features listed 
above. Rather than —n, ~ni is used with the dual and -na is used with the sound masculine 
plural; the reason is not difficult to discern: in forms like kdtibdni ‘two scribes’ and 
muhandisuna ‘engineers’, the final phoneme averts the occurrence of a long vowel in a 
closed syllable. 

Another type of pseudo-nunation, also attributable to analogy, occurs with certain 
indeclinable exclamations and particles. For example, the expression Cp denotes 

indefinite reference in contrast with the expression : the former means ‘stop talking 
about any subject!’ while the latter means ‘stop talking about this subject!’. Likewise, 
the expression <ul denotes indefinite reference in contrast with the expression y>\ : the 
former means ‘go ahead with additional comments on any subject’ while the latter means 
‘go ahead with additional comments on this subject’. The particle it acquires nunation 
when it stands for a clause that functions as the second term of a construct; for example, 
in oxJl ojSlp if-tAjj oliJl ‘I delivered the speech and thereafter left the city’, 

the expression stands for the sequence OliajU oliJl it . 

3. That the Ancient Arab Grammarians were aware of the difference between nunation 

proper and pseudo-nunation is clear from their use of the terms -> 

aLULDI , , and ^, 9 

4. The Ancient Arab Grammarians define LyJ as nunation which “compensates” 

for a deleted element. In accordance with that definition, jj yj embraces the 

nunation of it (discussed above). Also in accordance with that definition, 1 b-y 3 

embraces the nunation of defective stems like jL ‘club’, Je >IS ‘judge’, OU ‘second’, 
‘caller’, jL* ‘exalted’, aV ‘heedless’, i ji ‘harmful’, ‘enticing’, c-ii ‘mufti’, jt^Sr 

‘maids’, ‘noble traits’, and j'j«-J ‘hostile’; the claim is that, in the defective stems 

cited here, nunation “replaces” the final radical. To clarify the concept of “replacing” a 
final weak radical by nunation, we shall postulate and illustrate the application of five 
rules: 

(i) Suffixation : The case marker and the suffix of nunation are added sequentially rather 
than simultaneously: addition of the case marker precedes, and addition of nunation 
constitutes a later step. 

(ii) Assimilation'. The sequence ViGV 2 X (where V stands for a short vowel and G 
stands for a glide) undergoes an assimilation transformation, provided that both 
vowels are low or that the second vowel is high; as a result of the transformation, the 
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entire sequence becomes uniform in regard to vocalic quality. The quality acquired 
by the sequence is determined by the sound of highest priority: a low front sound 
has the highest priority, and a high back sound has the lowest priority. The glide 
changes to a static (i. e„ glide-free), non-syllabic vocoid which functions as vowel 
length and which we shall represent by an underlined symbol; thus the glide y 
becomes i and the glide w becomes u. To illustrate: aya —► aaa, uyi —► iii, awi —> 
aaa, and awu —> aaa. 

(iii) Metathesis : In a sequence such as aaa, the non-syllabic vocoid and the following 
vowel exchange positions; thus aaa —► aaa and iii —* iii. 

(iv) Deletion'. Vowel sequences are not permissible; thus V 1 V 2 —* Vi- To illustrate, aaa 
—► aa (= a) and iii —► ii (= T). 

(v) Vowel Shortening: A long vowel is shortened in a closed syllable, unless that 
syllable is closed only in the pausal form. 

The Deep-Structure forms nadiy ‘club’ and jawariy ‘maids’ undergo the following changes in 
accordance with the five rules: 

(a) In the nominative: nadiy + -u —» nadiyu —» nadiii —» nadiii —* nadii (= nadl). The 
addition of nunation yields the form nadin. nadin —> nadin. 

In the genitive: nadiy + -i —» nadiyi —* nadiii —► nadiii —> nadii (= nadl). The addition 
of nunation yields the form nadin. nadin —* nadin. 

In the accusative: nadiy + -a —» nadiya. The addition of nunation yields the form 

nadiy an. 

Since nadin manifests only two radicals, the suffix of nunation may be said to 
“compensate for”, or “replace”, the missing third radical. Simply stated, the -n of 
nunation occupies the position of L in the stem measure FdHL. 

(b) In the nominative: jawariy + -u —» jawariyu —> jawariii —> jawariii —> jawarii (= 
jawarl). Nunation is added because, ending in a long vowel, the stem is not perceived as 
analogous to the diptote measure maFaHL. The addition of nunation yields the form 
jawdrin. jawarln —> jawarin. 

In the genitive: Perceived as ending in a long vowel, the Deep-Structure form jawariy is 
not perceived as analogous to the diptote measure maFaHL-, it is therefore marked for the 
genitive by -i rather than -a. jawariy + -i —» jawariyi —> jawariii —> jawariii —> jawarii 
(= jawarl). Nunation is added because, ending in a long vowel, the stem is not perceived 
as analogous to the diptote measure maFaHL. The addition of nunation yields the form 
jawdrin. jawarln —> jawarin. 

In the accusative: jawariy + -a —»jawariya. The suffix of nunation is not added because 
the measure of the stem (clearly analogous to maFaHL) is a diptote. 
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Since the form jawdrin manifests only two radicals, the suffix of nunation may be said to 
“compensate for”, or “replace”, the missing third radical. Simply stated, the —n of 
nunation occupies the position of L in the stem measure FawaHL. 

The five rules stated above have a wider domain of application than defective nomina; for 
example, they generate ihtdra ‘to be at a loss’ from ihtayara, inbd r a ‘to get sold’ from inbaya' : a, 
is h tdqa ‘to yearn’ from isHawaqa, yanbdhi ‘it gets sold’ from yanbayi r u, yasHaqu ‘he yearns’ from 
yas h tawiqu, yansdqu ‘he becomes carried away’ from yansawiqu, qila ‘to be said’ from quwila, 
intalm ‘to end’ from intahaya, ? ajrd ‘to perform’ from ? ajraya, ? alqd ‘to cast’ from ? alqaya, istad f d 
‘to summon’ from istad f awa, r add ‘to treat as an enemy’ from f ddawa, is h taka ‘to complain’ from 
isHakawa, yujrl ‘he performs’ from yujriyu, yulql ‘he casts’ from yulqiyu, yakHafi ‘he disappears’ 
from yakHafiyu, yurjd ‘it is hoped’ from yurjawu, yastadd ‘he summons’ from yastaddwu, yarju 
‘he hopes’ from yarjuwu, ikHafaw ‘they (msc.) disappeared’ from ikHafayuw, yatalaqqawna ‘they 
(msc.) receive’ from yatalaqqayuwna, is h takaw ‘they (msc.) complained’ from is h takawuw, 
istad f aw ‘they (msc.) summoned’ from istcid f awuw, etc. 

To keep the rules simple, we have chosen to dispense with the fine tuning and special provisions 
required by exceptions and certain other domains. For example: 

(a) We have sidestepped a rule which stipulates that assimilation may affect the third but not 
the second radical when both radicals are glides; thus the underlying string ihtawaya 
yields ihtawd but neither ihtdya nor ihtd. 

(b) We have also sidestepped a rule which stipulates that, when a pronominal agent 
beginning with a consonant is suffixed to a perfect triliteral hollow verb of Measure I, 
assimilation is not to the vocalic quality of a; rather, assimilation is to the quality of the 
high vowel if one is present, or else to the quality of the glide. Thus the underlying 
strings k h awiftu, bayadu, and rawahtu yield k h iftu, bidu, and ruhtu instead of k h aftu, badu, 
and rahtu. This rule helps to facilitate recoverability of the underlying string, though 
how it does so is beyond the scope of this discussion. 

As described by the Ancient Arab Grammarians, the string V !GV 2 X (where both short vowels are 
low or V 2 is high) involves t h iqal ‘articulatory inconvenience’; the transformations specified 
above serve the purpose of eliminating such t h iqal. The sequence CGVX (where C stands for a 
sound consonant as opposed to a glide, G stands for a glide, V stands for a short vowel, and X 
does not stand for a glide) is another string characterized by t h iqal; it triggers assimilation and 
metathesis. Thus the Deep-Structure forms ? abyad ‘to destroy’, ? ajwab ‘to answer’ and yaqwul ‘he 
says’ undergo the following changes: ? abyad —► ? abaad —► ? abaad (= ? abad); J ajwab —> ? ajaab —* 
ajaab (= ? ajab); yaqwul —» yaquul —> yaquul (= yaqid). 
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Summary of Poetic Licenses 

The following outline lists the types of poetic license discussed in this study. 

A. Morphophonemic 

(1) Deletion or addition of consonants ( hamza , tas h did) 

(2) Deletion or addition of vowels or vowel length (anaptyctic, word-medial, line-final) 

(3) Complex deletion and addition 

B. Morphological 

(1) Deletion of suffixes (consisting of, or containing, a nun) 

(2) Addition of suffixes (nunation with diptotes) 

C. ? Frab 

(1) Deletion of ? i r rdb suffixes (pausal form out of pause; indicative, instead of 
subjunctive, with defective stems; nominative, instead of accusative, with defective 
stems) 

(2) Addition of ? i f rdb suffixes (indicative, instead of jussive, with non-defective stems) 

(3) Barring stem contraction (indicative, instead of jussive, with defective stems) 

D. Syntactic 

(1) Transposition of constituents 

(2) Deletion of constituents 

(3) Addition of constituents 

(4) Errors of grammatical agreement 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 373, 374. 

2 William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 373 - 390. 

3 Ibn Ras h Iq’s al- r Umda, Vol. II, pp. 269 - 280. 

4 For the anaptyctic vowels and their distribution, see William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, Vol. I, pp. 21 - 23. 

5 See William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. II, pp. 88, 89. 

6 As the examples indicate, such suffixes include, but are not restricted to, nunation. 

7 See STbawayhi’s al-Kitab, Vol. Ill, pp. 96, 97. 

8 See Ibn JinnI’s aI-K l ’asa ? is, pp. 330, 332. 

9 See William Wright’s Grammar of the Arabic Language, Vol. I, p. 235. Also see 'Abbas 
Hasan’s al-Nahw al-Wafi, Vol. I, pp. 33 - 45. 
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STANDARDS OF EXCELLENCE 
FOR ARABIC POETRY 


Introduction 

This book is devoted to the study of al-K h allTs meters. Needless to say, other aspects of Arabic 
poetry are important, including the structural and semantic standards set up by the Ancient Arab 
Grammarians as yardsticks for measuring excellence; those aspects deserve a full-scale, in-depth 
analysis—but they are beyond the scope of the present study. 

The purpose of this Addendum is merely to state that standards were indeed set up by the Ancient 
Arab Grammarians, and that—despite the abundance of books published on the subject—those 
standards still need to be examined carefully in the light of modern Linguistics. For this reason, 
the Addendum is presented as informal, almost excessively brief, notes: no attempt is made to 
formulate accurate definitions, engage in detailed discussion, provide a critical analysis, draw 
insightful conclusions, or develop an alternative theory. 

A Western Point of View 

The following five concepts are based on Lewis’ The Poetic Image : 

1. An image is a picture made out of words. 1 

2. The purpose of poetry, like that of all art, is pleasure. Semantic poetic images produce 
pleasure through precision and intensity of revelation, not in describing reality but in 
describing how the poet relates to reality. In addition, they produce pleasure through 
evocative power: they not only reveal thought but also create thought. Thus fertility 
of image is the very height and life of poetry. 2 

3. Though intimately associated with poetry, images may, and frequently do, occur in 
prose. The richer in images, the closer prose draws to poetry. 3 

4. There are three levels of imagery: 

(a) The entire poem is an image: it images a general (shared) truth or theme (birth, 
love, nature, death, etc.); i.e., it represents the poet’s interpretation of the general 
truth or theme. 4 
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(b) Separate semantic images represent the poet’s interpretation of various aspects of 
the general truth or theme. 5 

(c) Formal images (e.g., rhyming substrings within the line) appeal to the senses of 
listeners and readers. 

5. Poetry differs from other subjects in form rather than content: given a strong enough 
imagination, one can express any content in poetic terms. 6 

Additional Observations 

1. The reason why convention excludes certain subjects from poetry is purpose: science 

seeks precision rather than pleasure; yet an author may recognize the treatment of a 
certain scientific subject as too dry for a given type of reader or listener, and may 
revise its prose to enhance aesthetic effect, thus drawing closer to poetry. 

2. One may study poetry as: 

(a) A historian (concerned mainly with gathering facts, labeling them, categorizing 
them, and storing them). 

(b) A critic (concerned mainly with analyzing, though he may be aided by the work of 
the historian). 

(c) A connoisseur (concerned mainly with deriving pleasure and enjoyment, though 
he may be aided by the work of the historian and the critic). 

Position of the Ancient Arab Grammarians 

1. According to the Ancient Arab Grammarians, the pleasure and the satisfaction derived 
from poetry (and, for that matter, from prose) are attributable to a quality which they 

called ApbkJl ‘rhetoric, effective communication’ and which embraces two components: 

iAUsiJl ‘eloquence, correctness, fluency’, and Jli-I ‘appropriate¬ 

ness of expressions to the speech event’. 

Beginners will find a clear, though brief, discussion of Ap-'AlJl in ''All al-Jarim’s al- 

Baldg h a al-Wadiha and al-K h atTb al-TibrlzT’s al-WaJTJT al^Ardd wa-al-QawaJT. Not 
the least of its virtues, the first of these two books provides an extensive body of 
illustrations and exercises. 
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2. To satisfy the requirements of , certain standards must be met on various 

levels of linguistic analysis: the sounds of an utterance must be free from discord, the 
grammatical rules must be upheld, the vocabulary items must be familiar, and the 
meaning must be clear. The Ancient Arab Grammarians attributed phonological 

-c f s 

discord jiLJ) to the proximity of similar or identical sounds (similarity 

being defined as closeness in point of articulation). Thus the expressions j-£Jl 

‘the disaster grew worse’ and jJ-Li ‘unkempt hair’ suffer from phonological 

discord; so does the hemistich J—Li yj—A ‘ an d there is no grave close 

to that of Harb’. 

3. ‘Appropriateness’ is facilitated by selection from available stylistic features; 

those features include the following: an inventory of (semantic and formal) poetic 
images, a set of usages which display skill in manipulating the language or the 
situation, an inventory which associates each grammatical construction with a set of 
functions, a range of options which pertains to the length of expressions, a spectrum 
which comprises the successive levels of formality, and a scale which encompasses the 
different degrees of difficulty. 


(a) OUlil deals with semantic images (e. g., ‘simile’, ‘metaphor’, 

and ‘epithet’). For the purpose of elucidating, highlighting, and intensi¬ 

fying meaning, the poet selects from these images what he deems appropriate to 
a particular situation. 

(b) deals with formal images (e. g., aAUI ‘rhyming substrings’ and 

‘homophony’). In addition to imparting pleasure by appealing to the 

senses, these images can be drawn upon to suit certain components of the speech 
event (such as the type of addressee and the subject being discussed). 

(c) jv.j _jic deals with skill in manipulating the language or the situation (e. g., 

Sijjlil ‘pun, equivocation, duplicity in meaning’; ‘concealment’; 
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J-siiiil ‘creative explanation or justification’; and ‘diplomatic 

response’). The skills under discussion amount to clever tricks, rationalizations, 
excuses, maneuvers, and evasive techniques which merit admiration and which, 
in addition, may be necessary in certain situations (e.g., an author may resort to 

AjjljUl lest he should be punished by a despot for a political opinion); they are 
discussed and illustrated in al-Waji 1 and aI-Baldg h a al-Wadiha . 8 

(d) 3 U-SJI associates a set of functions with each construction (the Ancient 

Arab Grammarians viewed those functions as “meanings”; hence the term 

3 U-SJI). For the purposes of this brief discussion, a handful of examples will 

suffice: A sentence may be constative or performative; a statement may express 
doubt, emphatic certainty, or neutrality; the perfect tense may express past 
occurrence, invocation, good wish, imprecation, etc.; the imperative may 
express command, request, permission, admonition, reproof, supplication, 
challenge, threat, etc.; the interrogative may express inquiry, bewilderment, 
disbelief, marvel, sarcasm, disapproval, refutation, request, etc. From the 
inventory of form-function correlations, the poet selects what he considers 
appropriate to a given speech event; thus, in a given situation, the interrogative 
might be deemed a more appropriate structure than the imperative for the 
purpose of expressing a request. 

(e) jU-SJl |*-1 p deals with the appropriation of length to expressions. Such 
appropriation involves selection from the following three options: jl— 

‘brevity’, ‘verbosity’, and aljL-JJl ‘equivalence’. Discussed in al- 

Baldg h a al-Wadiha, these options serve the purpose of appropriateness. To 
illustrate: while brevity might be adequate for a knowledgeable listener, 
verbosity might be boring and counterproductive; on the other hand, verbosity 
might be necessary for a slow learner. 

(f) deals with the formality and difficulty of texts. The level of 

formality and the degree of difficulty must suit the relevant components of the 
speech event (the speaker’s purpose, the listener’s level of education, the topic, 
the circumstances, etc.). 
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4. The standards of excellence mentioned in the above paragraphs are not restricted to 
poetry; they apply to prose as well. The science of Arabic Linguistics recognized this 
fact when it acknowledged the existence of scientific prose, literary prose, and literary- 
scientific prose. It should be noted, however, that images (both semantic and formal) 
are more typical of poetry than prose; for this reason, they are often referred to as 
“poetic images”. 

5. Numerous books (including those listed in the Bibliography) discuss the concept of 

4 _p*>LJI in considerable detail, tracing the evolution of that concept over the centuries. 

Some of the authors attempt to offer new insights. Muhammad 'Id. for example, 

argues that, as formulated by the Ancient Arab Grammarians, suffers from 

a serious shortcoming: it fails to show that the poem as a whole constitutes a macro¬ 
image, and that the micro-images are “worthless” if not intimately related to the macro¬ 
image. Id further argues that, contrary to the claims of the Ancient Arab 
Grammarians, figurative usage is not necessary to produce poetic images: literal usage 
is perfectly capable of evoking images provided that the meaning is closely related to 
the experience of readers and listeners. 10 

'Id’s conviction that LJCLlil should focus on the macro-image produced by the poem as 

a whole, as well as the relationship between that macro-image and the micro-images 
produced by component lines, is neither unique nor new: it was voiced by Hazim al- 
Qartajannl who died in 684 A. H. 11 and by Diya ? al-DIn Ibn al- ? At h Tr who died in 1239 
A. H. 12 

'Id is unquestionably correct in pointing out that images are not entirely dependent on 
figurative usage. Consider, for example, the warning issued by Zuhayr b. ? AbT Sulma 

in his mu f allaqa: LxLIp U S/I Lj ‘war is nothing else but what you 

have known and experienced’. Though free from figurative usage, this expression was 
capable of evoking an avalanche of images in the minds of Zuhayr’s audience—a band 
of fighters who had suffered the untold woes of a protracted, devastating war. 

A Few Suggestions for Further Exploration 

1. Semantic images seem to emerge from relating one meaning to another; for example, 
the simile ‘Salim is like a lion’ relates the referent of the word to 

the referent of the word J-M . 
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The relation may be called “convergent” if the two meanings can be viewed as 
belonging to the same semantic domain, and “divergent” if they must be viewed as 
separate semantic domains. 

(a) Convergent semantic images often express emphasis, completion, supplementation, 
commentary, elaboration, particularization, elucidation, explanation, argumentation, 

or the like; they include the following: ojJ —i pi'Jt Aj, 13 a_AJLAJI, 14 

pAj !, 15 A_P , 16 J_JP 17 pjpVI , 18 ppV 9 

jjl Jl , 21 JUpl , 22 (V^llil , 23 Jy-jljl , 24 ^isJl , 25 ppiJl , 26 

pJLdl U J\ 5SCJJ1, 27 A^Plil. 28 


(b) Divergent semantic images include the following: 

(i) Similarity: ajlpNI , 29 aLjUAJI , 30 <upJl . 

(ii) Implication (an expressed meaning implies another meaning which is not 
expressed): ibjp SJLpJi , 31 

(iii) Contrast: JLiJl , 32 ^ aIjUAJI , 33 <_A — piJl , 34 

jplilj , 35 fr lp)|l , 36 jX\ a> Slj gpl Jjit , 37 


2. Formal images seem to emerge from relating one form to another. Such images include 
the following: 


(a) Flomophony and homography: pi-t , a 15 LiAJl , and 


(i) Partial phonological (and graphic) similarity with difference in meaning; the 
following are examples: 

pi ‘to aspire’, pAi ‘ambitious’; ,_pj ‘to clothe’, pi ‘to be attired’; 
Jj_1 AA ‘reasonable’, jLip ‘headband’; ‘imprisoned’, 

‘confiner’; p- ‘defender’, J-p ‘bearer’. 
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‘conceited’, J-xii ‘proud’; Jd-i ‘spinal cord’, J-i*" ‘descendant’. 

(ii) Complete phonological (and graphic) similarity, with difference in meaning; 
the following are examples: ~ds-\lA\ ‘the hour (of day)’, CpLLJI ‘the Day of 

Judgment’; JL* ‘male pigeon’ , JL* ‘stem of a tree’. 

(b) Rhyming substrings (within the hemistich): , 39 . 40 

(c) Symmetry: AijljUl , 41 

3. The components which form a speech event are discussed in Malcolm Coulthard’s An 
Introduction to Discourse Analysis. 42 An attempt should be made to achieve a more 
detailed understanding of “appropriateness” in the light of those components. 

4. As 'Id suggests, creative research needs to draw on the science of modern Linguistics to 
examine in more detail (a) how the poem as a whole forms a macro-image, (b) how 
micro-images relate to the macro-image, and (c) how literal (as opposed to figurative) 
usage can evoke images. In a daring study, ? Ahmad al-S h ayib attempts to include such 

a creative approach in the Arabic science of , 43 


Application of such a creative approach was attempted, with impressive results, by Dr. 
Taha Husayn in analyzing a large sample of Arabic poetry extending from Pre-lslamic 
to modern times, and in describing the linguistic style of the Qur’an. 44 Application of a 
similar approach was attempted by Dr. Muhammad Mandur in analyzing what he calls 
“whispered poetry”. 45 

In DTwan al-Mcddni, ? Abu Hilal aP Askar! attempts to list and discuss the general 
(shared) themes of Arabic poetry: praise, vainglory, friendly reproof, satire, apology, 
description, homesickness, patriotism, greeting, congratulation, etc. al-'Askar! further 
attempts to list the micro-images used by various poets for each theme. In some 
instances, he attempts to relate the micro-image to the entire poem, to the situation, and 
to similar images used by other poets. 46 

' Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjanl painstakingly developed, and strongly advocated, the theory 
that images can intensify meaning, transmit content, evoke memories, create 
associations, and inspire nuances only when “appropriate” to the poet’s “psychological 
experience”—that is, only when faithful in reflecting, rather than empirical facts, the 
manner in which the poet relates to reality: his sentiments, his emotional framework, 
his attitude, his disposition, his perceptions, his imagination, etc. Implied in this theory 
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is the stipulation that the micro-images of a given poem must stem from, and be related 
to, the general theme (the macro-image) of that poem. 47 

How much, if at all, do the attempts made by al-S h ayib, Husayn, MandCir, al-' Askarl. 
and al-Jurjanl contribute towards satisfying '■Id’s demands, and wherein do those 
attempts fall short? 


5. 'Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjanl (who died around 471 A. H.) is credited with developing the 
first unified, comprehensive theory of al-balag h a as it applies to Arabic literature in 
general and the Qur’an in particular. The following notes pertain to al-Jurjam’s theory. 

Merits of the theory: The theory aspires to satisfy the requirements of generality, 
adequacy, and simplicity: 

(a) It aspires to satisfy the requirement of generality by seeking to incorporate rules 
and principles which hold true not only for Arabic but for other languages as well. 

(b) It aspires to satisfy the requirement of adequacy by deriving its rules and 
principles from a reasonably extensive body of primary data: 

(i) It draws on a large sample of Arabic poetry rather than relying exclusively on 
the Qur’an (despite the fact that it was developed primarily to explain the 
inimitability of the Qur’an). 

(ii) It draws on the Qur’an as a whole rather than a restricted set of Qur’anic 
passages which incorporate special features (such as figurative usage). 

(c) It aspires to satisfy the requirement of simplicity by reducing the number of rules 
to the necessary minimum, providing accurate definitions, promoting clarity, and 
avoiding ambiguity. 

Linguistic relations as the foundation of al-balag h a: The theory under discussion is 
based on the premise that primacy in language (as a system) belongs to relations rather 
than individual, discrete units—a principle explored in meticulous detail, as a linguistic 
universal, many centuries later by Louis Hjelmslev 48 . Repeatedly and emphatically, al- 
Jurjanl argues that al-balag h a does not, and indeed cannot, emanate from individual 
units such as discrete phonemes, morphemes, or words. It would be unreasonable, for 
example, to claim that different words in isolation merit various degrees of 
excellence—that some are superior to others in performing the function of denoting 
referents. In no uncertain terms, al-Jurjanl points out that the true source of al-balag h a 
lies in the relations which exist among linguistic units. 
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Syntactic sequences as the domain of al-balag h a: According to al-Jurjanl, the 
domain of linguistic relations is the syntactic sequence constituted in accordance with 
the rules of the language. Rather than "the rules of the language”, al-Jurjanl talks of 

yAcJl ‘the rules of syntax’, but his detailed discussions indicate that he uses the 

term somewhat loosely to embrace phonological, morphological, lexical, syntactic, and 

semantic rules. 49 What he calls ‘rational metaphor’, for example, often 

involves a semantic modification to uphold a lexical sub-categorization rule. A case in 
point is the following hemistich (composed by al-Mutanabbl in describing a Byzantine 

emperor who was defeated by Sayf al-Dawla al-Hamdanl): lilt j jlxAll <u 

‘and the cane walks him around repentant in the monastery’. To focus attention on the 
cane, the hemistich in question assigns to it the role of performer; this entails 
personifying the cane to satisfy a lexical sub-categorization rule which states that the 

verb requires an animate agent. 


As pointed out earlier, Arab grammarians define al-balag h a in terms of two 
components: 

(a) ‘appropriateness’: Utterances must be appropriate to the speech event. 

(b) ‘eloquence, correctness, fluency’: Utterances must be grammatically 

correct and phonologically free from discord. In addition, the vocabulary items 
must be familiar, and the meaning must be clear. 

In the context of al-Jurjanl’s theory, al-mula ? ama is a quality of syntactic sequences 
rather than individual units such as discrete phonemes, morphemes, or words. 
Syntactic sequences embody numerous phonological, grammatical, and semantic 
relations which generate a variety of features including auditory effects (rhyming, 
homophony, etc.), denotations (literal as well as figurative), and functions. Functions 
are extremely numerous and for this reason only a few will be cited here: A sentence 
may be constative or performative; a statement may be emphatic or plain; the 
predicate may be descriptive, stative, progressive, repetitive, etc; the interrogative may 
express inquiry, reproof, disbelief, refutation, disapproval, sarcasm, etc. The speaker 
or writer determines the features which he deems appropriate to a given speech event, 
and selects the syntactic sequences accordingly. 
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Again, in the context of al-Jurjanl’s theory, al-fasdha is a quality of syntactic 
sequences: such sequences— not the discrete phonemes, morphemes, and words— 
represent a sufficient domain for the grammatical rules which govern syntactic 
structures and the phonological rules which facilitate compatibility of sounds 
(consider, for example, the fact that compatibility of sounds is almost always a built-in, 
already-existing property of individual words, which means that phonological discord, 
when it occurs, is usually the result of stringing words together); it is also in the 
context of such sequences that a vocabulary item is (a) assigned a specific lexical 
meaning, (b) marked in regard to clarity, and (c) characterized with respect to 
acceptability. 

Selection as the cornerstone of al-baldg h a: Persistently and forcefully, al-Jurjanl 

asserts that selection Jl) is the cornerstone of al-balag h a : where selection of 

elements to fit the speech event is not permitted or not exercised, al-baldg h a can hardly 
be regarded as an attribute of the utterance, despite the grammatical correctness of that 
utterance 50 (and, one might add, despite conformity with the other demands of al- 
fasdha). In this light, appropriateness is considered the paramount, definitive 
requirement of al-baldg h a. 

The requirement of al-fasdha does not of necessity involve selection. In regard to 
? i f rdb, for example, a sentence may be perfectly grammatical without the benefit of a 
single selection; likewise, in regard to phonology, a sentence may be free from discord 
without the benefit of one conscious selection. If selection is the cornerstone of al- 
baldg h a, this state of affairs can lead to only one conclusion: to paraphrase al-Jurjanl, 
al-fasdha may be viewed as an independent standard, worthy in its own right but 
separate from al-baldg h a\ alternatively, al-fasdha may be viewed as a secondary 
condition for al-baldg h a but by no means the essential requirement. 

The attempt to highlight selection in this manner suggests that al-Jurjanl groped for the 
concept of “style” as understood by modern-day linguists; not surprisingly, his work 
paved the way for books like ? Ahmad al-S h ayib’s al- ? Uslub. 

Examples of options: To illustrate the options which the sequence makes available 
for selection, al-Jurjanl expounds in elaborate and impressive detail a variety of 
subjects categorized today under three titles: Him al-baydn. Him al-ma r dm, and Him al- 
badT f ; the three titles have already been discussed, albeit very briefly, in this 
Addendum. 

“Secrets” of al-balag h a —Summary statement: al-Jurjanl regarded al-baldg h a as a 
fine art of supreme quality whose trade secrets are hidden from all but the choicest men 
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of letters. Reduced to the core and essence, those trade secrets boil down to jJalSl 

‘construction’ (which may be defined as the pattern of forming a syntactic constitute 

from lower-level constituents in accordance with the rules of the language), and Jl 

‘selection’ (which may be defined as making choices from the available linguistic 
options to render the utterances suitable for a given speech event). 

Figurative versus literal usage: Within the framework of al-Jurjam’s theory, 
figurative usage is deemed more effective than literal usage in inspiring images and 
ideas; consequently, figurative usage is considered more effective than literal usage in 
conveying the “psychological experience” of poets. 

The concept of “noise” as a framework for al-balaghr. As shown above, the 
Ancient Arab Grammarians developed an elaborate theory of al-balag h a, with al- 
Jurjam’s contribution as its zenith. When reduced to its essentials and related to the 
concept of "noise”, the theory appears self-evident and axiomatic. In simple terms, al- 
balagki can be defined as success in communicating messages through the medium of 
language; more precisely, al-balag h a can be defined as success in communicating the 
message embodied in a syntactic sequence. Such success cannot be fully realized 
without adherence to the grammar; in this context, the term “grammar” refers to the 
rules which govern the construction of syntactic sequences. Violation of the grammar 
constitutes “noise” which hinders communication; after all, language is a conventional 
system, and a speaker or writer cannot expect to be readily understood by other 
members of the speech community if he violates the grammar. The virtue of the theory 
lies largely in exploring the various features which constitute noise. Other than 
violation of the grammar, the Ancient Arab Grammarians identified three negative 
qualities of the syntactic sequence which constitute noise: phonological discord, 
semantic ambiguity of vocabulary items, and inappropriateness of the syntactic 
sequence to the speech event; the last of these is the single most serious, and most 
common, source of noise. The choices made by the speaker or writer in order to 
minimize noise and maximize signification determine the degree of effectiveness in 
transmitting the message; typically, those choices pertain to matters of appropriateness 
(i al-muldhma ). A major contribution made by al-Jurjanl is his firm insistence that, 
whether we are talking about the reduction of noise or the enhancement of 
signification, primacy belongs not to the isolated constituent units but to the relations 
which bind those units together in a syntactic sequence. 

Suggestions for further research: More research is needed to determine the degree 
of similarity between al-Jurjanl’s theory and the writings of Aristotle, as well as the 
degree of similarity between al-Jurjanl’s theory and the works of modern Western 
scholars; furthermore, a need exists for an extensive survey of Arabic literature, 
coupled with a comprehensive analytical study, to compare literal usage and figurative 
usage in regard to effectiveness and popularity. 51 
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\s O ^ o^uil — cJjUi! 

1 V-. 1 «-> A ^ t La yAZ A ^ L ^11 Ay^a^il ^^ A^il)^ : 1^\ v 11 ^L^Jl 

^ ^VY o^xJl jb A^laJl AjloL? Cs^^-i 

4 lg 3 Q? i,-*1^4-1 lA 0^*"^ 4jrv»\lj-11 

^ ^ V Y _j c-^bSsJl jb <LuljLJl 4O^ 5 ^^ 

^ ^ *1 V 6 ^-&LaJl ^1 Ip J-C^o c^bjJl AZii^ll. 

^ ^VA 4_jj_xi,l jb ^jbr-^rl j^LaJI wLp ^ 
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Addendum 


4_^x_4 j jliil JjMI sj —Jrt I —a jj j»U »^AJ ,^-jl—X aII ^>1^— 

j* 'i r<=Y Sj-aLiil — 

wLs^i wL«^i ^4 —— fA\ A —aJL } aI^II Sij L 

\ *\ 1 Y Sy»li!l— 

4jL*L>- 4 A Si ^ V ill 11 r A ViA-yll 

( Ju_ t; ^&Jl jlS J—Juj cA_xji^Jl <L*! Igll CwLw<»->*Jl J-*P ^jjdJi L5^ w ^“^' (3^J a) t?9j 

(rro - xn ^ ul- ^) nvr 


,, 3 * ^ s* s* 

^Vpl 4 ASllll ^k. &4)lkll ^4*11 , Ajfclll ^-dL^ ^ ^Sily ^l :IcA£aI>^ A±lll ^ 

^ ^V 1 oyhlijl — ^j^JI ilp jlj — .Up JLl4 

^ ^ £ £ a^Ulll jJujJlj Aj^iJlj oLJdJl ajl^t a*J^ jjJjl* w\_^^- ^ 3-^s-i yl l 

ojwL>-^ ^llJl wd^i jw- a 1? ^ irt v A1-1 ^)^yi=a ^all aIaUJI 3^A 11. 

i . _ , S! , 

\ ^\fo Ojji j ^LuL^ <—->dSol ji^ ol jA ^Lp ^LfvJl wd^lj 

jLJ}\ wLp JL?4 J^jjj — ^A4)l$A A_*il>^) s^4>4 ) _ 4 I 3 II- ^—4 ^_411 

^ ^ V ^ j^2-* C A-jj-USwi^l c_aI^U A^lxJl Ajj•./?Li Ai^Al J-''* 0 

W^ 0 JjJLO jta (^Jjj^jJi oJ 2 ^ <^-$ 4—^14 
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